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viii PREFACE. 

structive matter begins with the eighteenth chapter of Part 
II., which (together with its predecessor) was written in 
1866, and which leads to conclusions concerning the relations 
of a social community to its environment, such as wiU 
doubtless be much more thoroughly and satisfactorily pre- 
sented by Mr. Spencer in his forthcoming work on Sociology. 
The following chapters on the Genesis of Man, along with 
considerable expository and critical matter, contain a theory 
BS to the part taken by the prolongation of human infancy 
in originating social evolution, which is entirely new in 
aU its features. With the exception of numerous minor 
suggestions scattered here and there throughout the work, 
these are the only parts of the constructive matter which I 
can claim as my own; though it may be interesting to 
^observe that the chapter on the Evolution of Mind was 
mostly written, and the theory contained therein entirely 
worked out, before the publication of Part V. of the second 
edition of Mr. Spencer's " Principles of Psychology." 
* The new critical matter is mostly to be found in the 
chapters relating to religion, and in the discussion of the 
various points of antagonism between the philosophy here 
expounded and the Positive Philosophy. Though the real 
work of demolishing the undue pretensions of Positivism 
had already been well accomplished by Mr. Spencer, most 
of whose arguments are here reproduced, it seemed to me 
that much might still be done toward clearing up the dire 
confusion with which in the popular mind this subject 
is surrounded ; and this I realized the more keenly as it 
was some time before I had succeeded in getting clear of the 
confusion myself. Accordingly on every proper occasion 
the opinions characteristic of the Positive Philosophy are 
cited and criticized; and on every occasion they are proved 
to be utterly iiTeconcilable with the. opinions Characteristic 
of Mr. Spencer's philosophy and adopted in this work. The 
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X PREFACE. 

term '' Cosmos " connotes the orderly succession of phenomena 
quite as forcibly as it denotes the totality of phenomena ; and 
with anything absolute or ontological, with anything save 
the "Mundus" or orderly world of phenomena, it has 
nothing whatever to do. So that, strictly speaking, no 
theological system of philosophy can be called "Cosmic" 
while admitting miracle, special-creation, or any other denial 
of the persistence of force, into its scheme of things ; and 
no ontological system can be called "Cosmic" while pro- 
fessing to deal with existence not included within the 
phenomenal world. The term, therefore, forcibly distin- 
guishes Mr. Spencer's philosophy from systems which have 
contained ontological or theological assumptions. And, on 
the other hand, as is shown below, in the ninth and 
tenth chapters of Part I., it distinguishes it from Positivism ; 
since the latter philosophy consists of an Organon of 
scientific methods ancillary to the construction of a system 
of Sociology, and has always implicitly denied the practical 
possibility of such a unified doctrine of the Cosmos as 
Mr. Spencer has succeeded in making. In short, Mr. 
Spencer's philosophy is not merely a Synthesis, but it is 
a " Cosmic Synthesis ; " that is, it is a system which, without 
making appeal to data that are ontological or to agencies 
that are extra-cosmic, brings all known truths concerning 
the coexistence and succession of phenomena into relation 
with one another as the corollaries of a single primordial 
truth, which is alleged of the omnipresent Existence (ignored 
by Positivism) whereof the phenomenal world is the multi- 
form manifestation. To no other system yet devised can 
this definition be strictly applied ; and of no other system 
can we strictly say that it is " Cosmic." 

Along with these specific advantages, as characterizing 
Mr. Spencer's system of philosophy, the term "Cosmic" 
and its congeners possess sundry general advantages, as 
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as before hinted, occurs in Part III., where it is attempted 
to show that the hostility between Science and Eeligion, 
about which so much is talked and written, is purely a 
chimera of the imagination. Putting the case into other 
language, it may be said that to assert a radical hostility 
between our Knowledge and our Aspirations, is to postulate 
such a fundamental viciousness in the constitution of things 
as the evolutionist, at least, is in no wise bound to acknow- 
ledge. The real conflict, as I have sought to show, is not 
between Knowledge and Aspiration, but between the less- 
imperfect knowledge of any given age and the more-imperfect 
knowledge of the age which has gone before. For it lies in 
the nature of progress that the heresy or new-knowledge of 
yesterday is tjie orthodoxy or old-knowledge of to-day, 
and that to those who have learned to associate their 
aspirations with the old knowledge it may well seem im- 
possible that like aspirations should be associated with the 
new. But the experience of many ages of speculative 
revolution has shown that while Knowledge grows and old 
beliefs fall away and creed succeeds to creed, nevertheless 
tha't Faith which makes the innermost essence of religion 
is indestructible. Were it not for the steadfast conviction 
that this is so, what could sustain us in dealing with 
questions so mighty and so awful that one is sometimes 
fain to shrink from facing their full import, lest the mind 
be overwhelmed and forever paralyzed by the sense of its 
nothingness ? 



Venice, April 16, 1874. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE RELATIVITY OF KNOWLEDGE. 

When we contemplate any portion of matter, sacli as a 
cubical block of metal or wood, it appears to onr senses to be 
perfectly solid. No breach of continuity appearing anywhere 
among the aggregate of visual and tactual perceptions which 
its presence awakens in us, we are unable to restrain ourselves 
from imagining that its parts are everywhere in actual contact 
with each other. Nevertheless, a brief analysis of this opinion 
will suffice to show that it cannot be maintained without 
landing us in manifest absurdity. We need only recollect 
that every portion of matter is compressible, — may be made 
to occupy less space than before, — and that compressibility, 
implying the closer approach of the constituent particles of 
the body, is utterly out of the question, unless empty space 
exists between these particles. We are therefore obliged to 
admit that the molecules of which perceptible matter is com- 
posed, are not in immediate contact, but are separated from 
each other by enveloping tracts of unoccupied space. 

But no sooner do we seek refuge in this assumption than 
we are again met by difficulties no less insuperable than the 
one just noticed. The form of our experience of all objects 
compels us to postulate that cohesive or gravitative forces 
are continually urging the particles of matter toward closer 
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Tz:. vL tHjc l^rzr,r.'^ :? tl-rrr:! J forces are continnally urg- 
ZL^ "If iL t vir i ir. i^r ?eT!irirI:x In view of this, suppose 
TT* r-^nr: 2:.i~:-tT. -¥^-:1 Xr-n.-.a. a.s consisting of solid atoms, 
^•'*^ I •^.l '^^'-J :'::::_r: : :ls ^j *^i.:b other, but always attract- 
•^1^ c r-'-^^lLiLT rr.h.'-. i-j-rT iriih a force varying inversely as 
in* -^iut;* ::' :lr Lrii:: i-es l»e:ween the atoms. 

"^^.u :irc. ir tl^ cirstitarion of these hypothetical 
iz--zi^' Ar^ ilrT ii.iil le, or in ii visible ? And if divisible, 
vLli flill -^Tr T.iT -if tie pir:s into which they are divided? 
■liJL tlttr^ ':»T LTSiii. ^fvil-i, aiid so on for ever? If we say 
T^ TTr t-r rTeeLIj IriT^jlit fac'C to face with a double in- 
t'Cjiirrri.'* Ijtj. F:»r. on tL*- one hand, by no effort of thought 
'JAZ. ve ::'c:-.r:Te tie ii.5rJte divisibility of a particle of 
iLiitcrT. Hr't^.T M. TrTres^nt anv such division would 
2^:/:_re iiiiir-e tii-e. <>ii the other hand, granting that the 
pfcziii'.t^ -^^l^ir. we L'ave f»:»rnilated as the component units 
c:' nLir^er ire 'ii-i-i^ffle, we have not escaped the diflSculty 
wL:c]i oiL^oDted u? at the outset For each of these 
p*ird:^«^, i: divisftle, is a piece of matter just like the block 
cf metal or wc*o-i with which we set out, — only smaller in 
fcize. The particles of these particles cannot, as we have 
seen, be in direct contact ; then they must each be com- 
po?e»l of several particles not in contact, but exerting on 
each other attractive and repulsive forces that vary inversely 
with the squares of their distances apart ; and again we 
have to ask of these particles, Are they divisible or indi- 
visible? and so on, for ever. 

Such are the difficulties into which we are led if we 
assume that the atoms of which matter is composed are 
divisible. Let us now assume that (as their name implies) 
they are indivisible. And this is, no doubt, the assumption 
which is most congruous with the experiences of the chemist. 
Yet we shall find that an absolutely indivisible atom is quite 
inconceivable by human intelligence. Ever}' such atom, if it 
exists, must have an upper side and an under side, a right side 
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6 COSMIC PHILOSOPHY. [pt. i. 

tlie habit of appealing ? We shall soon find that the 
problem is only shifted. As soon as we inquire into the 
constitution of this hypothetical intermolecular fluid, we are 
no better ofif than before. For we have no alternative but 
to regard this fluid as itself an extremely rarefied form of 
matter : since it does not perceptibly aflTect the weights of 
bodies, we must regard it as possessed of a density that is 
almost infinitesimal, — that is, its constituent particles must 
be separated from each other by regions of empty space that 
are even greater in proportion to the size of the particles 
than are the spaces that intervene between the molecules of 
that relatively dense form of matter which we call ponder- 
able. With regard to the ether, as before with regard to the 
matter, we have to ask. How can its particles act upon each 
other through space that is utterly empty ? How can a thing 
act where it is not ? How can motion be transmitted, in the 
absence of any medium of transmission ? and to this question 
no answer ever has been, or ever can be devised. 

Thus, whichever horn of the dilemma we take hold of, we 
are sure to be gored by it. Whether we assume on the one 
hand that matter is absolutely solid, or on the other hand 
that it is absolutely porous, we are alike brought face to 
face with questions which we can neither solve nor elude. 

If now we turn from the inquiry into the ultimate constitu- 
tion of that matter out of which the universe is formed, and 
inquire what was the origin of this universe, we shall find 
ourselves plunged into still darker regions of incomprehen- 
sibility. Respecting the origin of the universe three verbally- 
intelligible hypotheses may be formed. We may say, with 
the Atheist, that the universe is self-existing ; or, with the 
Pantheist, that it is self-created ; or, with the Theist, that it is 
created by an external agency. Let us examine these three 
propositions severally, not with the view of determining 
which of them is true, but with the view of determining 
whether any one of them is comprehensible. 
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8 COSMIC FHILOSOFHY. [pt. i. 

existing, in which case we are again brought face to face with 
the same ultimate difficulties which attend upon the atheistic 
hypothesis. For, as Mr. F. W. Newman observes, " a God 
uncaused and existing from eternity is quite as incomprehen- 
sible as a world uncaused and existing from eternity." Which 
conception is the more likely to be true, I repeat, does not 
for the present concern us. What we have now to notice is 
merely the incapacity of the human intellect for realizing 
either the one or the other. In spite of their great apparent 
diversity, the atheistic, pantheistic and theistic hypotheses 
all contain, in one form or another, the same fundamental 
assumption. Sooner or later they all require us to conceive 
some form of existence which has had neither cause nor 
beginning ; and to do this is impossible. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the impossibility of conceiving 
it, this fundamental assumption is one which we are com- 
pelled to adopt, unless we abstain from theorizing altogether 
upon the subject. For it is impossible to enter into any 
inquiry concerning causation without eventually postulating 
some First Cause. We are obliged to do so from sheer 
inability to follow out in thought an infinite series of causes. 

Assuming, then, the existence of a First Cause, let us 
inquire for a moment into its nature. The First Cause must 
be infinite. For if we regard it as finite, we regard it as 
bounded or limited, and are thus compelled to think of a 
region beyond its limits, which region is nncansed And if 
we admit this, we virtually abandon the doctrine of causa- 
tion altogether. We therefore have no alternative but to 
regard the First Cause as infinite. 

We are no less irresistibly compelled to regard the First 
Cause as independent. For if it be dependent, that on 
which it depends must be the First Cause. The First Cause 
can therefore have no necessary relation to any other form 
of Being ; since if the presence of any other form of 
existence is necessary to its completeness, it is partially 
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Absolute and Infinite : have we then explained the origin of 
the universe ? Have we advanced one step toward explaining 
how the Absolute can be the source of the Relative, or how 
tlie Infinite can give rise to the Finite ? To continue with 
Mr. Mansel, " if the condition of causal activity is a higher 

state than that of quiescence, the Absolute has 

passed from a condition of comparative imperfection to one 
of comparative perfection ; and therefore was not originally 
perfect. If the state of activity is an inferior state to that 
of quiescence, the Absolute, in becoming a cause, has lost its 
original perfection. There remains only the supposition that 
the two states are equal, and the act of creation one of com- 
plete indifference. But this supposition annihilates the 
unity of the Absolute." 

These examples must suffice for my present purpose, which 
is to illustrate and enforce, at the beginning of our investiga- 
tion, the doctrine of the Relativity of Knowledge. Tliey 
constitute but a small, though an important, portion of the 
mass of evidence which might be alleged. The history of 
metaphysical speculation — if we leave out of the account all 
psychological inquiry, which is a very different matter — is 
little else than the history of a series of persistent attempts 
to frame tenable hypotheses concerning the origin of the 
universe, the nature of its First Cause, and the ultimate con- 
stitution of the matter which it contains. History teaches 
us that all such attempts have failed ; and furnishes us with 
ample inductive or empirical evidence that the human mind 
is incapable of attaining satisfactory conclusions concerning 
the First Cause, the Infinite, the Absolute, or the intimate 
nature of things. We accordingly say for brevity's sake that 
we cannot know the Absolute, but only the Relative ; and in 
saying so, we implicitly assert two practical conclusions :— 

. First, we cannot know things as they exist independently 
of our, intelligence, but only as they exist in relation to our 
intelligence. 
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year, such intersection occurs, the gravitative force of the 
earth pulls down some of the fragments constituting this 
zone, and unites them with its own mass. That is to say, he 
ranks the phenomenon which is to be explained along with 
the more familiar phenomena of heavy bodies which circulate 
about a vast central mass, and which, by their gravitative 
power, draw to themselves whatsoever comes within a certain 
distance of them. And this you feel to be a perfectly satis- 
factory explanation. Similarly, when Newton explained the 
manner in which these planets are kept revolving about the 
sun, he had recourse to the hypotheses of gravitation aud 
tangential momentum. By the former he classified the 
unknown force which keeps the moon from flying away from 
the earth along with the familiar force which causes un- 
supported terrestrial bodies to fall toward the earth's centre. 
By the latter he classified the unknown force which keeps 
the moon from tumbling down upon the earth along with the 
familiar force which urges a stone whirled at a sling's-end to 
fly away upon a tangent. In each case he did nothing but 
classify phenomena which had hitherto remained unclassified ; 
and this was rightly felt to be a triumphant explanation ; 
although the ultimate nature of the forces operating remained 
as mysterious as before. 

If now we proceed still further, and ask in what sense the 
force which makes apples fall can be regarded as known by 
us, — we can only reply, it is not known in itself, but only 
in its manifestations throughout a number of phenomena 
which can be classed together, and any one of which is said 
to be known when it is perceived to be like its congeners 
previously presented to our consciousness. We know a 
thing only when we classify it in thought with some other 
thing; only when we see it to be like some other thing. 
In short, cognition is possible only through recognition. In 
the infant, we may see that there are no cognitions until the 
feelings awakened by the presence of external objects have 
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14 COSMIC FHILOSOPHY, [pt. i. 

ally limiting each other, would become finite, and thus 
destroy each other. And likewise the Absolute cannot, 
without a manifest contradiction in terms, be regarded as 
sustaining a relation of likeness to anything else. For by the 
definition of the Absolute, it is that which exists out of all 
relation. Thus by the very constitution of the knowing pro- 
cess, we are for ever debarred from knowing anything save 
that which is caused, which is finite, and which is relative. 

If we start from another point of view, and contemplate 
the process of knowing under a different but correlative 
aspect, we shall be driven to the same inevitable conclusion. 
In order to know anything, we must not only recognize it as 
like certain other things, but we must recognize it also as 
different from certain other things. We cognize whiteness, 
not only by its likeness to the whiteness previously presented 
to our consciousness, but also by its diflference from redness, 
blueness, or blackness. If all things were white we should 
have no knowledge of whiteness. To constitute an act of 
cognition, distinction is as necessary as assimilation. As 
Mr. Mansel has ably shown, " The very conception of con- 
sciousness necessarily implies distinction between one object 
and another. To be conscious, we must be conscious of 
something ; and that something can only be known as that 
which it is, by being distinguished from that which it is not. 
But distinction is necessarily limitation ; for if one object 
is to be distinguished from another, it must possess some 
form of existence which the other has not, or it must not 
possess some form which the other has." Accordingly, if we 
are to conceive the First Cause at all, we must conceive it 
as limited ; in which case it cannot be infinite : and we must 
conceive it as different from other objects of cognition; in 
which case it is relative, and cannot be absolute. 

Finally, we cannot know the Absolute, because all know- 
ledge is possible only in tlie form of a relation. There must 
be a Subject which cognizes and an Object which is cognized. 
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cannot transcend the organically-imposed limits of our own 
intelligence. We do not know matter, but we know a group 
of coexistent states of consciousness which we call the 
f»erceptions of resistance, extension and colour, sound or 
odour. We do not know motion, but we know the group 
of sequent states of consciousness produced by minute alter- 
ations in the muscles of the eyes, or perhaps of the tactual 
C'T^ans, in the act of attending to the moving object. Nor 
do we know force, but we know continual modificatious of 
our consciousness which we are compelled to regard as the 
manifestations of force. Nor do we even know consciousness 
absolutely and in itself: we know only states of conscious- 
ness in their relations of coexistence and sequence, likeness 
and unlikeness. 

Although this is one of the best-established conclusions of 
modern psychology, it is still a conclusion which requires 
considerable effort to understand in all its implications; and 
for this reason, as well as on account of its supreme impor- 
tance, it will be desirable briefly to illustrate it from yet 
another point of view. We shall be assisted in comprehend- 
ing the general truth by a set of considerations which show 
that, although our internal feelings or states of consciousness 
are constantly produced by external agents, yet we have no 
warrant whatever for assuming that the external agent in 
any way resembles the internal feeling. For instance, 
althouizh the feelings of redness and resistance are caused 
by agencies without us, we have no waiTant for assuming 
that the external cause of i-edness resembles the feeUng of 
iviine^, or that the external cause of resistance resembles 
the ftvling of resistance. In other words, we know redness 
and resistance only as phenomena, only as modifications oi 
K.'OJl$^:iovLSIiess ; and although we are compelled to refer these 
phenomena to causes which exist externally and which would 
still exist if there were no minds to be affected by them, we 
Are nt vertholoss unable to assert that these external causes— 
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18 COSMIC PHILOSOPHY. [pt. i. 

audible through certain ears ; while through ears that are, as 
we may suppose, of somewhat unlike structures, these rapid 
vibrations are known as an excessively acute sound/* * 

And thirdly, let us notice a set of facts which are so 
familiar to us that we overlook their significance. "A whiff 
of ammonia, coming in contact with the eyes, produces a 
smart ; getting into the nostrils, excites the consciousness we 
describe as an intolerably strong odour; being condensed 
on the tongue, generates an acrid taste; while ammoniai 
applied in solution to a tender part of the skin, makes it 
bum, as we say." " A vibrating tuning-fork, touched with 
the fingers, gives them a sense of jar ; held between the teeth, 
it gives this same sense to the parts in which they are em- 
bedded, while by commimication through the bones of the 
skidl, its vibrations so affect the auditory apparatus as to 
awaken a consciousness of sound — a consciousness which 
alone results, if the tuning-fork does not touch the body." 
" The sun's rays falling on the hand cause a sensation of heat, 
but no sensation of light ; and falling on the retina cause a 
sensation of light, but no sensation of heat." Note that in 
all these cases the same external cause produces widely- 
different phenomena according to the different avenues 
through which it affects our consciousness. The external 
cause cannot resemble all these phenomena, its effects ; we 
do not know which it resembles ; what warrant have we, 
then, for assuming that it resembles any one of them ? 

To these examples, culled from Mr. Spencer's " Principles 
of Psychology," let me add another, which, though less 
obvious, is equally striking. The compound solar ray, when 
analysed, is found to consist of three sets of relatively simple 

^ "It is probable that the antennae of insects respond to stimuli which 
leave as insensible, while stimuli which affect us leave them undisturbed. 
. . . We know there are a thousand tremours in the air which beat upon 
our ears unheard ; and if more sensitive organs are capable of hearincr some 
of these, there must be tremours which no organism can feel." — Lewes, 
Problems of Lift and Mind, vol. L p. 266. 
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ing up that vague organic feeling of hien-itre or pleasurable 
existence, which is in part due to the indirect effects of the 
Bitteric portion of the solar rays upon the chemical actions 
going on throughout our bodies. Here, then, we have one 
and the same external agency — ^vibrations among particles of 
matter — producing in us feelings so different as those of sound, 
heat, and light. And when it is asked which of these feelings 
the external cause resembles, is not the answer sufficiently 
obvious that i» all probability it resembles none of them, 
and is comparable with none of them ? May we not clearly 
see that what appears to us as a series of widely-distin- 
guished phenomena may after all correspond to a set of 
objective realities between which there is no such wide 
distinction ? And do we need any more evidence to convince 
us that phenomena — by which I mean the effects produced 
upon our consciousness by unknown external agencies — are 
all that we can compare and classify, and are therefore all 
that we can knoto ? 

Perhaps, however, it may still appear that, in the illustra- 
tion just cited, we have assumed a knowledge of the external 
cause, to a certain extent. In asserting that the feelings of 
sound, of heat, and of light, are alike caused by vibrations 
among particles of matter, we may perhaps seem to imply 
that we do know these vibrations, and we may be suspected 
of formulating the various states of consciousness in question, 
in terms of the objective reality .^ But a moment s i*eflection 
will convince us that this is not the case. After the illustration 
with which this chapter opened, it is hardly necessary to say 
that the knowledge of a vibration of particles as an objective 
reality, is utterly unattainable by us. We reach the concep- 

^ In his paper on " Hibemicisms in Philosophy" {ConUmporary Review, 
January 1872, p. 147), the Duke of Argyll himself commits the following 
exquisite bull : — " We now know what light is ' in itself '—tAo/ is to say, we 
know the nature and constitution of it, not in tenns of the sensation it gives 
to us, but in terms of a wholly different order of conception,** Hie italics are 
mine. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



THE SCOPS OF PHIL030PHT. 



In setting forth and illustrating the conclusion that we can 
only know that which is caused, which is finite, and which is 
relative, we have virtually rejected as impracticable and use- 
less a large number of the inquiries with which philosophy 
has habitually concerned itself. Both by practical examples, 
and by a series of mutually -harmonious deductions from the 
mode in which our intelligence works, as revealed to us by 
psychologic analysis, it has been shown that we are for ever 
debarred from any knowledge of the Absolute, the Infinite, or 
the Uncaused; that we can affirm nothing whatever concern- 
ing the ultimate nature of Matter or Mind ; and that all our 
knowledge consists in the classification of states of conscious- 
ness produced in us by unknown external agenciea Never- 
theless from the earliest times, philosophy has busied itself 
in attempts to reach tenable conclusions respecting the nature 
and attributes of the absolute and infinite First Cause ; it has 
ever tacitly assumed that the ultimate nature of Matter as 
well as of Mind constitutes a legitimate subject of investiga- 
tion ; and that from the knowledge formed by the organized 
experience of recurring states of consciousness, we can in 
some mysterious way rise to a so-called higher grade of 
knowledge, in which realities no less than phenomena may 
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irradiated might thus alone catch glimpses of the external 
reality. 

The later career of philosophy furnishes us with the same 
kind of illustrations as its earlier stages. After its revival 
in the Middle Ages, philosophy again proceeded to treat of 
the same kind of questions as those which had haffled the 
keenest and most subtle intellects of antiquity. In the eager 
scrutiny of the nature of things, the scholastic metaphysicians 
thought little of ascertaining the relations of coexistence and 
succession among phenomena. Their disputes were about 
quiddities, entities, occult virtues^ and efficient causes. Nor 
in modern times do we find that philosophy has been at all 
disposed to recognize the limits which we have here found 
ourselves obliged to impose upon it On the other hand, 
modem metaphysicians have generally proceeded upon the 
tacit assumption that the possibilities of thought are co- 
extensive with the possibilities of things, and that any train 
of propositions which can be clearly conceived and logically 
concatenated, must be true. It w£ts upon this assumption 
that Malebranche founded his theory of Occasional Causes, 
and Leibnitz his doctrine of Pre-established Harmony. It 
was upon this that Spinoza constructed a theory of the 
universe, the most gigantic in conception, and the most 
unflinchingly logical in execution, of all metaphysical 
theories. Upon this also, rests the Kantian doctrine of 
Necjsssary Truths; and upon this most treacherous foun- 
dation has been more recently bmlt the lofty but unstable 
structure of Hegelism. 

Since Bacon's time, it is true, there have appeared — for the 
most part in England — a number of eminent thinkers, who, 
asserting the relativity of human knowledge, and avowedly 
renouncing the attempt to solve the mysteries of objective 
existence, have occupied themselves with psychological pro- 
blems. To these thinkers — Hobbes, Locke, Berkeley, Hume, 
Hartley, Brow^, James Mill, Hamilto^, and Mansel — a large 
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possible devices of attack had proyed fruitless, that we could 
realize the truth that we had been assailing an inexpugnable 
fortress. Had we not been taught by many a bitter defeat^ 
we should never have learned the real extent of our powers. 
Had not metaphysics reared many an apparently-solid edifice, 
which fell into unshapely ruin at the first rude blast of 
criticism, psychology might never have troubled itself to 
examine the soil upon which all such edifices must be 
founded. Nay, it may be truly said, that though philosophers 
have failed in what they have consciously attempted, they 
have nevertheless unwittingly achieved a result greater 
than any of those which they have sought to obtain. By 
their long career of heroic defeat, they have furnished us 
with a concrete demonstration, almost superfluously ample, of 
the relativity of human knowledge. By exhausting all 
possible hypotheses respecting the objective reality, they have 
made it apparent that no tenable hypothesis can be framed. 
In the very failure to obtain one kind of truth, they have 
demonstrated for us a truth of another sort, — a truth which 
must for the future lie at the bottom of all successful research. 
Is not this then a worthy result ? Remembering how steep 
and laborious is the path of human progress, is not the 
definite establishment of one fundamental traih. like the 
Eelativity of Knowledge an achievement worthy to crown 
the efiforts of twenty-five centuries ? Shall it take two or 
three generations of weary experimenting to bring into 
existence some incarnation of material force like the steam- 
engine, and may it not take a hundred generations for the 
human mind to ascertain for itself experimentally what it can 
know and what it cannot know ? 

To the second accusation we may return a straightforward 
denial In asserting the impossibility of acquiring absolute 
knowledge, or of ascertaining aught respecting the nature of 
mind and matter and the origin of the universe, we do not 
dethrone Philosophy ; we do not condemn it as antiquated 
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see a freshwater pol}rp seek the darkest comer of a vessel 
exposed to direct sunlight Among the higher ftnimal^ 
possessed of developed organs of sense and of relatively- 
complex nervous systems, the classifying process is carried to 
much greater completeness. Along with a tolerably wide 
set of distinctions between various classes of plants and 
weaker animals that are more or less useful and desirable as 
food, and between various classes of inorganic phenomena 
that are serviceable or dangerous, and of stronger ftTn'mt^lj^ 
that are to be dreaded as enemies, — there is also a clear 
perception of the distinct modes of action involved in the 
acquisition of desired objects, and in the escape from menacing 
dangers ; forming an aggregate of knowledge which implies 
quite an extensive comparison and classification of ex- 
periences. Besides all this, there is a set of special distinc- 
tions between special orders of phenomena, between the 
various kinds and degrees of sound, odour and temperature, 
which in some cases exceed in discriminative accuracy any of 
the corresponding empirical distinctions which the human 
mind is able to recognize. And in the dog, who has from 
time immemorial been the friend and servant of man, there 
is superadded to aU this a rudimentary moral classification of 
actions as praiseworthy or blameworthy, as is seen, for instance, 
in his guilty attitude when detected in committing a raid 
upon some neighbouring sheepfold. Coming lastly to man, 
but little illustration will be needed to show that his acquisi- 
tion of knowledge is in like manner the progressive establish- 
ment of distinctions. The supremely important knowledge 
which we acquire during eariy infancy consists in the mental 
grouping of objects according to their various properties ; in 
the gradual recognition of distinctions between hardness and 
softness, sweetness and acidity, rigidity and elasticity, rough- 
ness and smoothness, humidity and dryness, roundness and 
angularity, — between various shades and intensities of temper- 
ature, of sound, and of colour, — between matter which resists, 
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phenomena, that are continaallj less and less widely con- 
trasted, that are more and more accurately defined in their 
limits and more and more coherent in their materials. And 
the ultimate perfection of knowledge would be the recogni- 
tion of all the distinctions which exist between phenomena, % 
and the consequent establishment of classes whose members 
would be completely alike among themselves, while unlike 
the members of all other classes. Manifestly such knowledge 
would be, in the faUest sense of the term, scientific 
knowledge; which is thus seen to be merely a higher and 
more complex development not only of the knowledge of 
ordinary matters which we do not regard as scientific, but of 
the rudimentary knowledge possessed by infants, by savages, 
and by the lower animals. The dog or lion has no doubt 
established in his mind the distinction between the bright 
sky of day, illuminated by a single dazzling orb, and the 
pale sky of night, spangled with a multitude of twinkling 
points. The savage who in his nocturnal prowlings guides 
himself by the stars has rudely classified these objects 
in their relations of position. The shepherds of Mesopotamia 
and the agriculturists of Attika superadded the distinctions 
between stars which regularly traverse the same apparent 
paths and stars which pursue an erratic course ; and in their 
classifications of stars according to their times of rising and 
setting we have an example of a rudely-scientific method of 
proceeding. Finally by the modem astronomer the heavenly 
bodies are minutely classified according to their mutual 
relations as suns, planets, or satellites ; according to their 
visible magnitudes, or the angles which they subtend on the 
field of vision ; according to their orbital courses, their 
angular velocities, their axial inclinations, their specific 
gravities, etc., wherever these have been ascertained ; and 
lately in some few instances, according to their physical con- 
stitutions in so far as light has been thrown upon this point 
by spectrum-analysis. In like manner the lowest savage 
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has uoted the wide contrast between plants and animak; 
and in eacli of these great gronps has furthermore made 
sub-classes comprising respectively those which are useful as 
food or as medicine for wounds, and those which are to be 
shunned as poisonous or otherwise dangerous. While, on 
the other hand, the scienti^c naturalist divides and subdivides 
until he acq^iires di^tin^zt conceptions of thousands of species 
of insects, aitd ranks trees in separate classes according to 
the myria-i-fold sLap*es of their leaves, the spiral arrange- 
ment of their branches, the number of their cotyledons, or 
the mode of dir;»jsiii:«n of their woodv fibre. 

All tlis will aj'jear in a Bdll clearer light when we 
remember iLai ibe variDus processes which we habitually 
group t:»^tl-a- -liiI-et the name of " reasoning " are all of 
them acts of cliisEin cation. •'The savage, having by ex- 
perience dif-xT^r^i a reiariDn berw-eer a certain c^ject and 
a certain act. iiitrt tLa: tl^ likr i^zi^zL.z. will ift ii-zid it 
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error consists in wrongly classifying, in the grouping together 
of phenomena which are really distinct. When we say that 
a child is ignorant that nitric acid will bum, we mean that 
he has never ranked together the like cases of a finger 
immersed in nitric acid and a finger thrust against heated 
metal. When we say that the ancients were in ignorance 
concerning the force which keeps the planets in their orbits, 
we mean that they did not know what that force is like — 
that they had never grouped together the like cases of the 
earth attracting the moon and the earth attracting an apple. 
And when we say that they were in error in attributing the 
moon's motion to the volition of a presiding goddess, we 
mean that they grouped together the unlike cases of the 
motion of a heavenly body through the sky and the motion 
of a chariot driven by its charioteer along the ground. So 
when we say that we do not fully understand the coronal 
flames and other singular phenomena presented by the 
eclipsed sun, we mean that we have not yet entirely suc- 
ceeded in grouping them with other phenomena of which 
we have heretofore had experience. And when we say that 
we cannot now or at any future time know the Absolute, 
we mean that there is not now and never can be, anything 
given in our experience with which we can classify it. 

Having thus, at the risk of tediousness, shown in detail 
the essential identity of the processes involved in science 
and in ordinary knowledge, let us go on to enumerate the 
respects in which science differs from ordinary knowledge, 
bearing in mind as we proceed that such distinctions can 
only hold good to a certain extent. They are not differences 
of kind, but differences of degree. 

In the first place we may say that science differs from 
ordinary knowledge in its power of quantitative prevision— oi 
assigning beforeh^d the precise amount of effect which will 
be produced by a given amount of cause. Mere prevision 
is not, as is sometimes assumed, peculiar to science. We 
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less developed sciences. The sciences which have arrived 
at the highest perfection are those which have carried quan- 
titative prevision to the farthest extent. Between astronomy, 
which can foretell the precise moment at which a solar 
eclipse will begin a hundred thousand years hence, and 
meteorology, which cannot surely foretell from week to week 
the state of the weather, there is an almost immeasurable 
difference in scientific completeness. The chemist can pre- 
dict the exact quantity of effect which will be produced by 
mingling a new substance with any given compound, the 
properties of which have been studied; while the physio- 
logist cannot surely predict the exact amount of effect which 
will be produced by a drug that is introduced into the 
organism; and we accordingly consider chemistry a much 
more advanced science than physiology. And lastly, let us 
note that the date which we habitually assign for the com- 
mencement of any science is the date at which its previsions 
began to assume a definitely quantitative character. Dyna- 
mics is said to have become a science when Galileo deter- 
mined the increment of velocity of falling bodies. Chemistry 
became a science when Lavoisier, De Morveau, and Dalton 
discovered the exact proportions in which the most im- 
portant chemical combinations take place. No science of 
heat was possible until the invention of the thermometer 
enabled men to measure the degrees of temperature. There 
was no science of optics until it had been ascertained that 
the sines of the angles of incidence and reflection or refrac- 
tion bear to each other a constant ratio. And with Mr. 
Joule's discovery that a certain number of degrees of heat is 
equivalent to a certain amount of mechanical motion, there 
becomes possible a science of thermodynamics which shall 
express by a single set of formulas the activities of forces 
hitherto treated as generically different. 

The second difference of degree between science and 
ordinary knowledge consists in the greater remoteness of the 
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of oelesdal motion* whL iLe pLeiii-i-rtna c^ gmrLtrr* licyt. 
and has gnmped manr ca&es in wLiiL s:«il i.^tsci. irccxl^ w 
bear on a planet from di5erccii ciifcn«zs. cfc.T:jiet 2n%;rilfcj:iii 
of moti:>n. When, iherfcfire. in iLe ii^a^tMer bedc'Te 
after calculating the rcs^TiIiaiki <A aZ2 tLe kzni'ips f:?t«s 
opoation, he finds a res:<i::Tim of jii'.^'jsk vL^.L is 
eonnted for, what does he d- * He Irf^^s a like f:?«j£r at 
eaose of the residoarr m-fUis : ai.i *:r.:i& tl-e?* h Si:^ l;ct« 
withoat matter, he infen the exi^v:.:^ c-f ^^.iLiitcarr i::.k:::;«r 
other than the planetarr maimer alre^f j lax-es i:.* ^ b'^i.,Lj:«t. 
He enlaiges his groap of cases in wL:rL plikZieu pcrrcrt eaicik 
othei^s courses, bj admining a Vjj*'-*V^">1 ' g*- clm: : a^i 
fcithwith i^oceeds to calcclate; frc-m i^ azi.->::^: vf T^J.z^rt 
motion, the sise, distance, and or.lt of tl-r -z.i.Ii.'.t:. ^'jkz^il, 
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Nothing can better illustrate the statement that scientific 
and ordinary knowledge are alike in kind, while different in 
degree. While the processes gone through by the child, the 
savage, and the astronomer, are manifestly the same, the 
immeasurable difference in the complication of the processes 
is equally manifest. While the inference in the one case is 
made instantaneously, so as almost to seem a part of the 
original perception, and while it admits of verification by a 
series of simple acts, — in the other case the inference is one 
which depends ultimately upon a long chain of dependent 
propositions, and the task of verifying it mathematically is 
exceedingly complicated and difficult. Thus to our state- 
ment, that science differs from ordinary knowledge in the 
definiteness of its previsions, we have to add that it differs 
also in the remoteness and complexity of its previsiona 

Thirdly, science differs from ordinary knowledge in the 
greater generality of the relations which it classifies. And 
this continuous increase in generality is one of the most 
striking characteristics of advancing science. "From the 
particular case of the scales, the law of equilibrium of which 
was familiar to the earliest nations known, Archimedes 
advanced to the more general case of the unequal lever with 
unequal weights ; the law of equilibrium of which includes 
that of the scales. By the help of Galileo's discovery con- 
cerning the composition of forces, D'AIembert established for 
the first time the equations of equilibrium of any system of 
forces applied to the different points of a solid body — equa- 
tions which include all cases of levers and an infinity of cases 
besides." But, as Comte observes, "before hydrostatics 
could be comprehended under statics, it was necessary that 
the abstract theory of equilibrium should be made so general 
as to apply directly to fluids as well as s'^Uds. This was 
accomplished when Lagrange supplied, as the basis of the 
whole of mechanics, the single principle of virtual velocities," 
the principle that whenever weights balance each other, 
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the kind- of efifect which will follow a given cause ; it id 
seldom, if ever, that we can foretell the precise amount of 
effect ; and even with respect to the kind of e£Bect, we cannot 
always be sure beforehand. Biology is not an exact science 
like chemistry, and perhaps never will be. Nevertheless, 
biology is such an admirably organized body of truths ; its 
classifioation, both of objects and of relations, has been 
carried to such a considerable extent ; and the subordination, 
the mutual coherence and congruity of its verified proposi- 
tions is so striking ; that we should no more think of doubting 
its claims to be called a science than we should doubt the 
claims of astronomy. 

Thus we may end our comparison of scientific with unscien- 
tific knowledge. Along with generic identity between the 
two, we have noted five points of gradational difference. We 
have seen that science and common knowledge alike consist 
in the classification of phenomena in their relations of co-. 
existence and sequence. But we have also seen that science 
diffeiB from common knowledge in its superior power of 
quantitative prevision, in the remoteness, the generality, and 
the abstractness of the relations which it classifies, and in the 
far more complete mutual subordination and coherence of its 
groups of notions. Such are the distinctive marks of science, 
regarded as a kind of knowledge. What now are the distinc- 
tive marks of philosophy, regarded as a kind of knowledge ? 

The metaphysical philosophers, whose conclusions, methods, 
and postulates were rejected in the preceding chapter, would 
have replied to the above question, that philosophy is generi- 
cally different from science, — that philosophy is the know- 
ledge of the absolute, the infinite, the uncaused, the objective 
reality, while science is the knowledge of the relative, the 
finite, the caused, the subjective state, — that while the latter 
can concern itself only with phenomena, or things as they 
exist in relation to the percipient mind, the former can aspire 
to the knowledge of noumena, or things as they exist inde- 
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respecting physical, chemical, vital, psychical, and social phe- 
nomena come to be regarded as corollaries of some universal 
truth — some truth common to all these orders of phenomena 
— that such a body of doctrine becomes possible 

Such a body of doctrine is what we call philosophy in dis- 
stinction from science. While science studies the parts, 
philosophy studies the whole. While science, in its highest 
development, is an aggregate of general doctrines, philosophy, 
in its highest development, must be a Synthesis of all general 
doctrines into a universal doctrine. When Lagrange, by his 
magnificent application of the principle of virtual velocities 
to all orders of mechanical phenomena, fused into an organic 
whole the various branches of mechanics which had hitherto 
been studied separately, this was a scientific achievement of 
the highest order. When Grove and Helmholtz, by showing 
that the various modes of molar and molecular motion can be 
transformed into each other, furnished a common basis for 
the study of heat, light, electricity, and sensible motion, the 
result, though on the very verge of philosophy, still remained, 
on the whole, within the limits of science But when the 
principle of virtual velocities and the principle of the correl- 
lation of forces were both shown to be corollaries of the prin- 
ciple of the persistence of force — were both shown to be 
necessitated by the axiom that no force is ever lost — then the 
result reached was a philosophical result. So when Yon Baer 
discovered that the evolution of a living organism from the 
germ-cell is a progressive change from homogeneity of struc- 
ture to heterogeneity of structure, he discovered a scientific 
truth. But when Herbert Spencer applied Von Baer^s for- 
mula to the evolution of the solar system, of the earth, of the 
totality of life upon its surface, of society, of conscious intel- 
ligence, and the products of conscious intelligence, then he 
discovered a truth in philosophy, — a truth applicable not 
merely to one order of phenomena, but to all orders. 

These illustrations, however, do not bring oufe^ distinct 
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enough the point which I am endeavouring to elucidate. The 
difference between philosophy and science, like the difference 
between science and comniou knowledge. Is a difference in 
degree only. But the distinction is nevertheless a broad one, 
and as such is somewhat understated in the foregoing para- 
graph, because the examples there cited on the side of science 
are all taken from that transcendental region of science in 
which its problems begin to have implications almost as 
universal as the problems of philosophy. Thoroughly to 
estimate the character of the distinction, we shall do well to 
start somewhat farther down, and note what the science is 
which is contained in text-books or in original monographs. 
Viewed from this stand-point, a science like biology, for 
example, has for its subject- matter questions conoeming the 
changes undergone by starch or fibrine w"itliin the stomach, 
the distribution of cells and fibres in the tissue of the brain, 
the relations of blood-supply to the functional activity of any 
organ, the manner in which the optic nerve is made to respond 
diversely to rays of different refrangihility impinging upon 
the retina, or the growth of bone from sundry centres of 
ossification starting here and there in the primitive cartilage ; 
or again such questions as concern the generic or ordinal 
relationships of barnacles, or bats, or elephants, the homologies 
between a bird's wing and a dog's fore-leg, the geographical 
di.'^tribution of butterflies, or ferns, or pine-treea, the typical 
structm-es of vertebrates or annulosa, or the kinships between 
fossil forms of the horse and pig. In these questions, and a 
thousand other- liki^ tlifii], we sc-c at once lliat wt are in the 
special domain I'f I'lologj', and that our reasonings belong 
unmistakably tu M.-L('ni.v, aiid not to common kuowlcdgBJ 
the one hand, ur to philosophy on the other. If i 
mastering countless details of this sort, wo (!" 
into tlie cause of the bihiteral aytnmetiy < 
centipedes, or "i tlii,^ Hpiral uinnfieniCnt oi I 
stem ; if wrc Sfsk 19 gcnetnlfzu t\tie phjem 
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or hybridity, or adaptation, or, if we endeavour, with Mr. 
Darwin, to determine the agency of natural selection in 
modifying the characteristics of species ; we are still no 
doubt within the territory of science, but we have arrived at 
a region in which the inquiries take so wide a sweep, and the 
results have so immediate a bearing upon other inquiries 
outside of biology, that our study may seem to demand some 
especially descriptive name. Accordingly we find the phrase 
" transcendental biology " employed by French writers, and 
elsewhere we meet with the significant title " philosophical 
biology." Still more significantly Mr. Spencer, whose treatise 
on biology is occupied with researches of this high order, 
speaks of them as constituting a domain of *' special philo- 
sophy." That is to say, just where this science has reached 
the widest geiierality consistent with its being called biology 
at all, it is characterized as a special kind of philosophy. But 
one more step is needed to reach the level of that philosophy 
which need not be qualified as special. If, pursuing the 
same line of advance, we proceed — as I shall hereafter 
do — with the aid of the most general principles of heredity, 
adaptation, and natural selection, to elucidate some com- 
prehensive theory of life ; and if we contemplate this theory 
of life, on the one hand, as dependent on certain universal 
laws of matter, motion, and force, and on the other hand, as 
furnishing a basis for sundry doctrines relating to intellectual, 
moral, and social phenomena ; then we have cleaily come into 
the domain of philosophy, strictly so called. And the result 
would have been the same had we started from astronomy, 
or physics, or any other science; save that nowhere else, 
perhaps, could the true character of the process have been so 
fully illustrated as in the case of biology — ^the great central 
science upon the theorems of which so closely depend the 
views which we must hold concerning oursdves and our 
relations to the universe about us. 

That such transcendental inquiries as those last mentioned 
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more complex organization of general truths into a coherent 
system. Or, to sum up by a set of rough and general, though 
not severely accurate, contrasts (which, after all the foregoing 
explanation, we may safely do) : — Common Knowledge ex- 
presses in a single formula a particular truth respecting a 
particular group of phenomena ; Science expresses in a single 
formula a general truth respecting an entire order of pheno- 
mena ; Philosophy expresses in a single formula a universal 
truth respecting the whole world of phenomena. 

Philosophy, therefore, remains, as of old, the study of the 
Cosmos, — save that it is the study of phenomena not of 
noumena, of evolution not of creation, of laws not of 
purposes, of the How ? not of the Why ? 
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Such questions as these have arisen whenever in the long 
career of philosophic inquiry an approach has been made 
toward demonstrating the relativity of knowledge. They 
dictated the criticisms of Leibnitz upon Locke's doctrine that 
all knowledge is the result of experience. The Cartesians 
had postulated the existence of innate ideas ; a postulate 
which was destroyed when Locke showed that there can be 
no ideas until the mind has come into contact with environ- 
ing agencies. But to Locke's reassertion of the scholastic 
formula, Nihil est in intellectu quod non prints in sensu, Leib- 
nitz added the important qualification, nisi inUllechis ipse. 
Kejecting, equally with Locke, the Cartesian doctrine of 
innate ideas, recognizing fully that there can be no know- 
ledge until the mind has been awakened into activity by 
the presence of objects to be cognized, Leibnitz nevertheless 
maintained that in each act of cognition there is an element 
furnished by the mind as well as an element furnished by 
the environment, — that the subject is not passive, but co- 
operates actively with the object. In all this, let us note, 
there is nothing that conflicts with the established doctrine 
of the relativity of knowledge. It wiU be remembered that 
in our first chapter the necessary cooperation of subject 
and object in every act of cognition was shown to be one of 
those very facts which enforce the conclusion that all know- 
ledge is of the Belative. No competent psychologist would 
now subscribe to the Lockian opinion that previous to the 
reception of experiences the mind is like a blank sheet 
Physiology has taught us better than that, — has taught us 
that mind is strictly correlated with a complex nervous sys- 
tem, which, according to minute peculiarities of organization, 
modifies the experiences resulting from its intercourse with 
environing agencies. We, therefore, recognize as fully as 
Leibnitz, that the subject actively cooperates with the object 
in each act of con8ciousne.ss. And we insist that, far thcU 
very reason, our knowledge, being the product of subjective 
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deny all that the doctrine of relativity' explicitly denies, 
but which differ from the doctrine of relativity in ignoring 
what the latter implicitly asserts, the Leibnitzian theorem 
was again taken up by Kant, who made it his own by his 
manner of illustrating it, and whose arguments on this topic 
still carry conviction to the minds of many able metaphysicians. 
The immense importance of Kant's views makes it desirable 
for us to give them some farther consideration than is im- 
plied in merely stating them. 

In the first place, it must be borne in mind that Kant 
maintained, no less stoutly, and perhaps no less consistently, 
than Hume, the doctrine of the relativity of all knowledge. 
As Mr. Lewes truly observes, "the great outcome of the 
Kritik was a demonstration of the vanity of ontological specu- 
lation." Kant would have repudiated Schelling and Hegel, 
as he did in fact openly repudiate the claims of Fichte to be 
considered his legitimate successor and expounder. It was 
Kant who first showed that every hypothesis which we can 
frame respecting the Absolute, the Infinite, the First Cause, 
or the ultimate essences of things, must inevitably commit 
us to alternative impossibilities of thought. It was Kant 
also who showed psychologically, from the necessary coopera- 
tion of subject and object in each act of cognition, that a 
knowledge of the pure object as unmodified by the subject is 
for ever impossible. Kant held that a phenomenon, inas- 
much as it is an appearance, presupposes a noumenon — a 
thing which appears, — but this noumenon, which is a neces- 
sary postulate, is only a negation to us. It can never be 
positively known ; it can only be known under the conditions 
of sense and understanding, ergo, as a phenomenon. " And 
accordingly," says Kant, " though the existence of an external 
world is a necessary postulate, its existence is only logically 
aflBrmed." Of its existence out of relation to our conscious- 
ness we can know nothing ; and it consequently appears that 
' we can never predicate of our knowledge that it has objec- 
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experience, and by the very constitution of our minds. This 
element of necessity and universality is the element which 
the mind furnishes in the duplex act of cognition. 

This theorem contains two assertions, the one implicit, 
the other explicit. It asserts implicitly that the subjective 
element in cognition can be isolated &om the objective 
element, at least so far as to be independently defined. It 
asserts explicitly that absolute uniformity of experience is 
inadequate to produce in us the belief in the necessity of any 
given relation among phenomena. With reference to the 
first of these assertions, I shall be content with citing the 
excellent remarks of Mr. Lewes : — 

"There was an initial misconception in Kant's attempt 
to isolate the elements of an indissoluble act It was one 
thing to assume that there are necessarily two coefficients 
in the function ; another thing to assume that these could 
be isolated and studied apart. It was one thing to say. 
Here is an oiganism with its inherited structure, and apti- 
tudes dependent on that structure, which must be consi- 
dered as necessarily determining the forms in which it will 
be affected by external agencies, so that all experience will be 
a compound of subjective and objective conditions ; another 
thing to say. Here is the pure d priori element in every ex- 
perience, the form which the mind impresses on the matter 
given externally. The first was an almost inevitable con- 
clusion ; the second was a fiction. Psychology, if it can show 
us anything, can show the absolute impossibility of our dis- 
criminating the objective &om the subjective elements. In 
the first place, the attempt would only be possible on the 
ground that we could, at any time and in any way, disengage 
Thought from its content ; separate in Feeling the object as 
it is out of all relation to Sensibility, or the subject as pure 
subject If we could do this in one instance, we should have 
a Iwsis for the investigation. The chemist who has learned 
to detect the existence of an acid by its reactions in one case. 
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enviionment famishes in the duplex act of cognition, we can 
none the less determine exactly what the mind furnishes. By 
this wonderful inconsistency Kant opened the way for the later 
German idealism* Through this inlet entered Fichte, Schel- 
ling, and HegA^ with their swarm of mediaeval conceptions, 
to perturb the onward course of philosophy. Kant might in 
vain protest. It was in vain that " he showed that the sub- 
jective d priori nature of these truths was peremptory proof 
of their objective fjEiIsehood ; that they could not be truths 
of things, precisely because they were purely subjective con- 
ditions of thought." Once granted that the subject could of 
itself possess truth independent of experience, independent 
of intercourse with the objective environment, the inference 
was inevitable that the subject might impose its necessities 
upon the object, that the possibilities of thought might be 
rendered coextensive with the possibilities of things. Thus 
Kant, after laboriously barring out ontology at the main 
entrance, carelessly let it slip in at the back door. Thus, by 
admitting the possibility of arriving at truth otherwise than 
through experience, did he render nugatory his elaborate 
demonstration of the relativity of knowledge.^ 

This will appear still more evident as we proceed to 
examine the second portion of Kant's theorem, — ^the assertion 
that uniformity of experience, however long continued, can 
never afford us a sufBcient guaranty of necessary truth. The 
argument here is at first sight a plausible one. Any parti- 
cular experience can only tell us that a phenomenon, or a 

* " The truth is," says Mr. Lewes, in his new work just now appearing, 
" Kant tried to hold contradictory positions. The whole drift of his polenuc 
against the ontologists was to show that knowledge was limited, relative, and 
could not extend beyond the sphere of possible experience ; but while thus 
cutting the ground iroim under the ontolo^sts, he was also anxious to cut the 
nonnd from the sensationalists and sceptics, and therefore tried to prove that 
Sie Mind brought with it an ^priori fund of knowledge." — FivbUms of 
JAf% mid Mindf vol. i. p. 458. In the present chapter I ouote by preference 
from Mr. Lewes, because it seems to me that he has illustrated both the 
strength and l^e weakness of Kant's position (and thus, virtually, 
modem metaphysics) more thoroughly and more clearly than any other 
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relation between phenomena, is thos and thm; not that it 
must be thua and thus. And any number of experiences can 
only tell ns that certain phenomena hare hitherto always 
occorred in certain relations ; not that they most always 
and for ever occnr in the same relations. Or, as Dr. Brown 
phrases it, " Expeiience teaches ns the past only, not the 
fature." Let as take as an illustration, onr belief that every 
event most universally and necessarily have a cause, — that no 
change can ever take place anywhere without an antecedent 
This is what the Kantian would call a necessary truth. And 
the Kantian would say. All that experience can tell ns is, that 
in an immense number of instances, and in an inunense 
number of places, eveiy event which has occurred has had a 
caose. It cannot tell qb that in all fiitnre instances, and in 
all places throughout the universe every event must have a 
cause. To test such a belief by experience woold requite 
that our experience should be extended through infinite time 
and infinite space, which is, of coarse, impossible. Without 
such infinite and et«mal experience we can never be sure '^'^ 
that, sooner or later, somewhere or other, some event will 
happen without a cause, and thus overturn onr belie£ Never- 
theless, we have sncb a belief^au invariable and invincible 

belief And since our limited experience cannot have pro* 
duced such a belief, it must have arisen in as independenUr 

of experience ; it must be necessitated by the very constita- 

t.iii -f >i:r thinkin.; minds; and must therefore >«; univeoaily 

oiii :j-i.i.'--.iniv ■iu>-. Siicli is the Kantian atgumeoL 
\ ]ii..ii .ill liii- ii IS :»n obvious comment, ihat, if ti 

in the nniversality of causation is an iiihi>tent I 
d by the very constitntioa of our thinkoH I 

t bdkf which oogbl to be found vbeiever we fl ~ 

ouod Itiskardly naoecsuT tosay Uut ti 
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abstract for their crude intelligence to grasp. Nay, I have 
known educated people who maintained that there might be 
regions of the universe where the law does not hold, and who 
thought it hardly safe to deny that even on our own planet 
events might occasionally happen without any determin- 
ing antecedent Besides which, all those who still accept 
the doctrine of the so-called "Freedom of the Will,* impli- 
citly, and sometimes explicitly, assert that the entire class of 
phenomena known as volitions are not causally determined 
by groups of foregoing circumstances. The belief in the 
universality of causation was certainly not prevalent in 
antiquity, or in the Middle Ages : its comparative prevalence 
in modem times is due to that vast organization of expe- 
riences which we call physical science; and even at the 
present day it is not persistently held, except by those who 
are accustomed to scientific reasoning, or to the carefiil 
analysis of their own mental operations. 

But this argument does not strike to the root of the matter, 
for though the belief in the universality of causation is not 
a universal belief, the belief in its necessity in each particular 
case is undoubtedly universaL And, as we have seen, the 
Kantian denies the power of accumulated experience to 
produce the belief that the future must inevitably resemble 
the past He reminds us that for many ages it was supposed 
that all swans were white, until finally swans were discovered 
in Australia which were not white ; and he asks what better 
warrant can uniformity of experience give us than it gave 
in this case. If after three thousand years a black swan 
turns up, must we not suppose it possible that in three 
thousand years more we may see a candle bum in an atmo- 
sphere of pure nitrogen ? 

In answering this query, let us begin by observing that in 
many cases, the mero accumulation of experiences is a matter 
of but little consequenca A child believes, after one expe- 
rience, that fire will burn. When the chemist has shown, by 
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a single experiment, that aitn^ii will iwt tiH)t)v>n iHinibu*- 
tion, we believe that it will l>e just tiw 8*i»o thomjih mII 
future time. If we withhold our assinil, ** it ia IVoiu A dtiuht 
whether the one experinieul was projH'rl)' nmtlo. not whtilltor 
if properly made it would bo coiioluBivo," ' Hort*, then, M 
Mr. Mill says, "is a general law of uaturo iufom'ii without 
hesitatioa from a single inslnnco; a uuiv«rtnl protHwilluii 
&om a singular one. Now mark another ctuio, luul wiDlmiit 
it with this. Not all the instanoot whiuh huvu beuu obitorvvil 
since thebcj^nniogof the world, in nupportof tlinttnneral pro- 
position that all crows are black, would hn d(!<nii<»l a ■ullloloiit 
presumption of the truth of tho pro]>fmition, to outwulMh thn 
testimony of one unexceptionable witiH^Mi wlio Nhoiild altlnn 
that in some r'^'ion of the earth nnt fully dxplorH, hn liwl 
cauzht and ex<tmin<rd a cntvf, and hiu\ timttd it Ui Im iffiy," 

Itliat in the explanati'io ot thi* iHnftKurj-.t " Why is h 
sin'j'.e inr^iii'.t: ib v,njt «am^ unffu.u-.ut tor a (yimplnf.^ imlitn- 
tif.n, wLiIt in '.•.i.'-.n v.yrUrU 'A 'y>ii'.iirriftj( in«t«n''^'«, wit.ln>iit 
a s::;_-'e hx-.h^:'. .^ ic.-.-.Ta ',r ;,!-•«- imiyl, jr, v\<\i a vr^y liMIrt 
war v,ti.-i4 it-rA'...! ;..,',* 4 1.-.. /*r«U prApo^ii.icn f " Tim 

C.^-il:,-.;.! ;i '.J:.* '.rj* "jL"^ u -v.nvr.HiM r.Mi 'J.^-ir i!-.-l.r<Tn« 
Kz:.\\. ."T _i : J* ;r'.*r. T'.a ic.imii.iir. 'imil*.^ (n^a .w* -..n- 
»:>r --L'-fj^T* t ij*:a*«.*7 it: -..nirt if * ■?' -» ,*(^^i.-» .*■ 
1>:1_-T-!S '.^ir »tr.;^ :iii.-,i',r.^;i...ij- -.i-^iiffi 1. '..* .,f.;;ift y 
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of conceptions, of which the conception of blackness is not 
the one upon which the specific identity of the sum-total 
depends. We have had experience of bay and of sorrel 
horses, .of black and of white bears, of grey and of tortoise- 
shell cats; and, in accordance with such experience, we 
find it perfectly easy to regard any other animal as varying 
colour while retaining its specific identity. Our belief that 
all crows are black rests, therefore, upon purely negative 
evidence, — upon the absence of any experience of crows that 
are not black ; and no amount of n^ative evidence can out- 
weigh a single well-established item of positive evidence. 

Quite otherwise would it be if our explorer should assert 
that he had discovered crows destitute of a vertebrate 
skeleton. We should reply, with confidence, that in the 
absence of such a skeleton the animal in question could not 
have been a crow. And the justice of the reply becomes 
apparent when we turn to the case of the nitrogen, where 
the conditions are so simple that we can keep them all in 
mind at once, and where we can imagine no variation which 
shall not at once alter the whole character of the case. We 
cannot imagine nitrogen supporting combustion, for as soon 
as it did so it would cease to be nitrogen. That A is a, is an 
identical proposition only when the attributes of A are 
constant. Now the incapacity to support combustion is one 
of the attributes by the possession of which nitrogen is 
nitrogen. And to say that nitrogen may at some future time 
support combustion, is to say that A will cease to be A, and 
become- something else. 

Now, why are we compelled to think thus ? Because we 
are incapable of transcending our experience. Our experience 
of nitrogen is that it will not support combustion, and we 
are incapable of imagining it to be otherwise in contradic- 
tion to our experience. Our conception of nitrogen, formed 
by experience, is that of a substance which will not support 
combustion, and we cannot mentally sever the substance 
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from its attribute without destroying the conception alto- 
gether. So we cannot conceive that a lump of iron will 
Boat in water. Why ? Because our conception of iron, 
formed solely by experieDce, is that of a substance which 
ainka in water; and to imagine it otherwise is to suppress the 
coDception, either of iron or of water, and to substitute some 
other conception in its place. We may try the experiment 
for ourselves. Try to ima^e a lump of iron floating in 
water, and yon will find that yon cannot do it, without 
mentally endowing either the iron or the water with other 
attributes than those by virtue of which these Bubetances are 
what they are, and thus your attempt destroys itself. Yet no 
Kantian would deny that your conception of iron or of water 
is wholly formed by experienc& Your conception is just what 
experience has made it, and yon cannot alter it without de- 
stroying it, simply becanse you cannot trauscend experience. 

Here then we come to a conclusion quite the reverse of 
that maintained by the Kantiaus. " The irresistible tendency 
we have to anticipate that the future course of events will 
resemble the past, is simply that we have experience oiily of 
the past, and as we cannot h-anscmd our experience, we 
cannot conceive things really existing otherwise than as we 
have known them. The veiy fact of our being coinpelled 
to judge of the unknown by the known— of our irresistibly 
anticipating that the future course of events will resemble 
the past — of our incapacily to believe that the same effects 
should not folloM- fiori! tlif same causes — this vtiy fnct 
triuiriiiliaiit jTMiif of our Laving m ideas not acquired through 
fixixTiencK. If we had a priori ideas, tliese, && iudepoodefttj 
of. and superior to, all experieace, would enable na to jndgoj 
the unknown according to aomo olhor ■p.ImAw\ Ci-t. *i.if ••f 
Uio known. But no other sfandanl is !■. 

The Bame gcDeral considerations wil^ 
inatheiuatics, which some Kanliim-j 
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truths par excellence, — habitually speaking of them as if they 
were in some way truer than physical and chemical truths. 
Bearing in mind what was said a moment ago, it will be 
sufficient to observe that in mathematics we utter propositions 
with respect to certain particular relations alone, without 
regard to other conditions, and hence there is absolutely no 
room for contingency. Let me conclude this portion of the 
subject by a citation from Mr. Lewes : — "When we say that 
twice two is four, or that the internal angles of a triangle 
are equal to two right angles, we abstract the relations of 
Number and Form from all other conditions whatever, and 
our propositions are true, whether the objects counted and 
measured be hot or cold, large or small, heavy or light, red 
or blue. Inasmuch as the truths express the abstract rela- 
tions only, no change in the other conditions can affect these 
relations ; and truths must always remain undisturbed until 
a change take place in their terms. Alter the number two, 
or the figure triangle, by an infinitesimal degree, and the truth 
is thereby altered. When we say that bodies expand by 
heat, the proposition is a concrete one, including the variable 
conditions; but although these variable conditions prevent 
our saying that all bodies will under all conditions be always 
and for evermore expanded by heat, the case is not really 
distinguished from the former one, since both the Contingent 
and the Necessary Truth can only be altered by an alteration 
in the terms. If a body which does not expand by heat 
(there are such) be brought forward as impugning the truth 
of our proposition, we at once recognize that this body is 
imder different conditions fix)m those which our proposition 
included. This is the introduction of a new truth, not a 
falsification of the old. Our error, if we erred, was in too 
hastily assuming that all bodies were under the same condi- 
tions. Hence the correct definition of a Contingent Truth 
is ' one which generalizes the conditions ' ; while that of a 
Necessary Truth is ' one which is an unconditional generali- 
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zation.' The first affinns that ■ baibifc r b seem zc be 
under piesent conditions, will be true so l^^r ft^ 
ditions remain unaltered. TLe secccd M±:r=:s rLi: 
is true now, being a truth irrespecrfre of ct:c-~.c 
suffer any change from interferrr.z coc«i:ii:iis. izii 
therefore be uniTersally true."^ 

To this lucid exposition it is hazdhr 
the mental compulsion under which wi 
truths is of precisely the same characta as ibu 



we accept physical or chemical truths. Chir ccuc^xocii cf 
parallel lines — a conception which the Kar.Tfan a^i-r.-^ u> 
have been formed by experience — is a oinceitioa of '^^^^>i t 
which do not enclose space. And just as we i*-Aiz:i thai. in. 
order to imagine nitrogen supporting combustion, we were 
obliged to suppress the conceptiim of nitrogoi alrc-getber aai 
substitute for it some other conception, we also find thai, 
in order to imagine two parallel lines enrloffing a tpace, we 
must suppress the conception of parallel lines altogether, aad 
substitute for it the conception of bent or eomrerging lines. 
The two cases are exactly similar. In the one case, as in 
the other, our conceptions are but the registry of our ex- 
perience, and can therefore be altered only by being tempo- 
rarily annihilated. Our minds being that which intercourse 
with the environment — both their own intercourse and that 
of ancestral minds, as will be shown hereafter — has made 
them, it follows that our indestructible belieCs must be the 
registry of that intercourse, must be necessarily true, not 
because they are independent of experience, but because they 
are the only complete unqualified expression of it. Here 
then, on the ruins of the Kantian hypothesis, we may erect 
a canon of truth, as follows : — 

^ HiMicry of Philotophff^ 4th edit toL t p. ct. This Tiew, wliich I 
hold to be the most important contribation ever made to the diactunon of 
Keceoity and Contioguicy, is still more thoroughly and forcibly presented 
by Iff. Lewea in his new work, Problems of Lift and Mind^ toL i. pp. 
390-414. 
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A necessaiy trath is one that is expressed in a proposition 
of which the negation is inconceivable, after all disturbing 
conditions have been eliminated. 

A proposition of which the negation is inconceivable is 
7 necessarily true in relation to human intelligence. 

This test of inconceivability is the only ultimate test of 
truth which philosophy can accept as valid. 

Thus the imiformity-test of Hume and the inconceiv- 
ability-test of Kant are fused together in a deeper synthesis, 
— ^the deepest which philosophy can reach. As Mr. Spencer 
forcibly states it : " Conceding the entire truth of the position 
that, during any phase of human progress, the ability or 
inability to form a specific conception wholly depends on 
the experience men have had ; and that^ by a widening of 
their experiences, they may by-and-bye be enabled to conceive 
things before inconceivable to them ; it may still be argued, 
that as at any time the best warrant men can have for a 
belief is the perfect agreement of all pre-existing experience 
in support of it, it follows that, at any time, the inconceiv- 
ableness of its negation is the deepest test any belief admits 
of. Objective facts are ever impressing themselves upon us ; 
our experience is a register of these objective facts ; and the 
inconceivableness of a thing implies that it is wholly at 
variance with the register. Even were this all, it is not 
clear how, if every truth is primarily inductive, any better 
test of truth could exist But it must be remembered, that 
whilst many of these facts impressing themselves upon us 
are occasional ; whilst others again are very general ; some 
are universal, and are unchanging. These universal and 
unchanging facts are, by the hypothesis, certain to establish 
beliefs of which the negations are inconceivable ; whilst the 
others are not certain to do this ; and if they do, subsequent 
facts will reverse their action." 

As this position has been vehemently attacked by Mr. 
Mill, who hardly admits for the test of inconceivableness any 
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It is only in this latter sense that the word belief is em- 
ployed in the canon of troth above stated, and when Mr. 
Spencer says that a given proposition is inconceivable, he 
means that it is one of which the subject and predicate can 
by no amount of effort be united in consciousness. Thus 
(to take Mr. Spencer's illustration), that a cannon-ball fired 
from England will reach America is a proposition which, 
though utterly incredible, is not inconceivable, — ^since it is 
quite possible to imagine the projectile power of cannons 
increased four-hxmdredfold, or one-thousandfold, were the 
requisite conditions at hand ; but that a certain triangle is 
roxmd is an inconceivable proposition, for the conceptions of 
roundness and triangularity will destroy each other sooner 
than be united in consciousness. And manifestly we can 
have no deeper warrant for the truth of a proposition than 
that the counter-proposition is one which the mind is incom- 
petent to frame. Such a state of things implies that the 
entire intercourse of the mind with the environment is 
witness in favour of the proposition and against its n^ation. 

It is indeed a popular misconception, — a misconception 
which lies at the bottom of that manner of philosophizing 
which is called Empiricism, — ^that nothing can be known to be 
troe which cannot be demonstrated. To be convinced that this 
is a misconception, we need but to recollect what a demonstra- 
tion is. Every demonstration consists, in the first place, of a 
series of steps in each of which the group of relations expressed 
in a proposition is included in some other and wider group of 
relations, — ^is seen to be like some other group previously 
constituted. Now if this process of inclusion is not to be 
carried on for ever, we must come at last to some widest 
group, — ^to some generalization which cannot be included in 
any wider generalization, and of which we can only say that 
the truth which it expresses is so completely abstracted from 
perturbing conditions that it can be recognized by a simple 
act of consciousness as self-evident. If, for example, ''we 
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existence of its own states being final, and admitting of no 
appeal You cannot conceive it to be otherwise. During 
the presence of the sensation of redness it is impossible for 
any opposite state of consciou^ess, such as the sensation of 
blueness, to emerge. With regard to the cause of the sensa- 
tion, the case is wholly different. The sensation of redness 
may be due to the presence of an external object from which 
emitted red rays impinge upon the retina ; or it may be due 
to the presence of certain foreign substances in your blood 
which excite in the optic nerve such a rate of undulation as 
to produce the consciousness of red colour. All this is matter 
of inference, and must be verified by the repeated application 
of the test of truth. But for the ultimate dictum — that the 
given state of consciousness exists — you have the direct 
warrant of consciousness itself. 

In the light of this explanation, does not our canon of 
inconceivability seem almost a truism, and does it not seem 
a singular ignoratio elenchi when Mr. Mill uiges against us 
that the ancients could not conceive the existence of the* 
antipodes, which nevertheless exist? It is quite true that the 
ancients could not believe that men could stand on the other 
side of the earth without falling off ; and this was because 
they falsified one of the conditions of the complex case. 
They imagiaed gravity continually acting downwards, not 
knowing that downwards means toward the centre of the 
earth. What they could not conceive was that an unsupported 
body will not fsJl ; and this is still strictly inconceivable, 
since to assert that an unsupported body will not fall is to 
assert that a given amount of gravitative force, when not 
counteracted by an equivalent opposing force, will not mani- 
fest itself in motion, — a verbal assertion which can by no 
effort be construed into thought. 

A similar reply awaits Mr. Mill's argument from the old 
belief in the destructibUity of matter. It is now incon- 
ceivable that a particle of matter should either come into 
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txisteaoe or bf^se into non-exisUMKHV l»iiit! bvivA*^ .^c 4t^ a 
tLe baknce in chemistry had shown i^\{vi:iv.v^'ra.V> : )a.- 
Dotiiinjr ever disappears, hypothi^soH wi>r*> ftw!^ ^^^^swu/^kvi, 
in which the indestructibility of matter wti.^ ^u:m*l;\ 'jj*^^i\^i 
and, accordingly, Mr. Mill apiJ^arn to lM»lit>w \hM w t'i'*tNi^\ 
times the annihilation of matt/!r wa« thinktihlo^ h\ )x>;S 'U 
is enough to observe that, v* lon;{ a^ htiiuiin lutolh^i^v^.iNV V.w^ 
l)«n human mtfAlvjjznrA, it c^n n/jV'jr hiivn lHH>n jHVft<!;V*/ ^^^ 
frame in tlioujht an *!f,;:a:.V.n W^v'r^ vrnM-tliliirt mihI «^*''U^\\v< 
yet this is the inip^rr^i. '.'r^r -v'^.r/r, av »;t*; f/j *urmomi!wl Wto^v> 
the umillat.' n -ir ^I^ft r/?iU..-.n a^ t y^e^.x^U fit innllnr T'^ii 
l*?^^!ne r^r'^-n'i *^ n vnif-.^n-n/vi-w 7!%'? truth U llml 
nl^rTrJ. V: "^ -.^ ^...rr-^'^f^i ^f -:./.-.. .-W/, rmiihIniiuM) 

** 1 lil;.^ ■'^'•. . - :r'..K^ r ir.r..»*?;, .^ v^/v.- ff j/^yj Of rt 

V-*-*- VZ^ ' • -- *J t . f ;. ll .f.;^^ r.oTi i^fi-rr f/»rfMr'*'| 

•-..J. :-*-.:-'.->' - ■c— -^ ♦.^-,o''T,t*,rf -ar*!. .-,f),/T in MmmV 
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have grown oat from the roots, just as branches of trees 
grow from axillary bads. Inductive philology has proved 
this notion to be false, and. has shown that in all cases a 
termination is the abraded relic of an originally distinct 
qualifying word, which by constant use and through rapid 
pronunciation, during primitive ages when words were ad- 
dressed only to the ear, has become inseparably agglutinated 
to the qualified word or root. This discovery, which has long 
been completely verified, of course supersedes and renders 
antiquated the hypothe.sis of Schlegel. But the point which 
here concerns us is that no such elaborate induction was 
needed to show that the notion of a budding termination is 
in itself absurd. All that was needed to reveal its absurdity 
was to stop and translate the words used into ideas. To say 
that a termination buds out from a root, is to combine words 
which severally possess a meaning into a phrase which has 
no meaning. We can severally form concepts of a word- 
termination, of a word-root, and of the process of budding ; 
but the three concepts are wholly disparate and refuse to unite 
into a thinkable proposition. The hypothesis had no other 
foundation than the vague associations with the processes 
of vegetal life which cluster about such a word as " root " ; 
and the fact that a scholar like Scldegel could seriously found 
a theory of language upon such a mere chaos of half-shaped 
conceptions shows us how easy it is for highly-educated men 
to think in a very slovenly manner. But it likewise con- 
clusively shows us that the assent of phildtophers in past 
ages, or of uneducated people in our own age, to sundry 
unthinkable propositions, is not to be cited as evidence that 
there are minds which can think what is unthinkable. The 
building up of enormous theories out of purely verbal 
propositions, which do not correspond to any thinkable con- 
catenation pf conceptions, has always been the besetting 
sin of human philosophizing. It has been known, since the 
Middle Ages, by the apparently incongruous epithet of 
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Bealism, beca^ise 
illustrated in the fizi- :■■::? tLf'CT ii.j: "y L- ^f -^ • t::r "ii«^Tr s l 
general tenn there n:if? :»r & >2fcl /i^err^^ i"t,-^ - -t:t==3--!1.£- 
ing to it, — a ger^nl Ki'r^r iir ^tltt^jI-.. zl kii^zi t ^' iZl 
individual h:>r?eTL Tij:« ~- -' * tL^.^^ :c iih: n-^^nrii^ i^''z zi. 
question muht le citc-i &$ tr iZ— s^ti-z-TZ iZiPTrr v. Islr 
^Iill*s obiet:tion. Mi: MH ir-ili i.^ -it* ^^ ";: fcfziir "li-jz 
the realists were xV.e m i-:--:^.^* iff H -tt^ ^z.'yrx «# • -iir*: 
particular horse; jrZ ^r^^—^'j ^-A^^ -^' -vir :Lir^ », i_i 
and did frame s;::^ a z- z-.^zr^ -z^ T'jr r^-.z:*. "ii-r — x 
Ideas was l^s^^i rr» :i t':^ r«^il_^-: irfLl-^. -7- •- Jr^i li 
objective value to tl-^ n-rr* xr-r:;il ti^ri* x •" • -:t^^ tt- 
ceptions, which was f: ^ . ' .art ii-lr*: ti— -=- •: 17 : *-i** . — r-a 
and of the 5.:i:Iisrl:«. lli w":_ "::. ::l 1^ ..-^ri i-iir^. i» -r-1 
exemplified in tl^ i\l: 'TtIj :: H-r'-^l 

We thus see tLit n^r. 11.17 '.•^l-^'^-r — :*• >_^'* ":...■: 'l--'" 
believe — ^pr^jj*-^:::':':!? ^1 1 -1-- iizn 1 _:l -ir* f^-.r »-^^^ 
of the wortl, eon:-:ve. Ui-'J. iitri. Lc-^ ':*r -iL-r vi -> ■''-— t 
from the invetenite LiMt .^ "l-_lj ▼ ri.- Trj.-.r^. •* " : .1: v, 
render them into M^is tl-Tr.iT :. -/r^^ t^ -n. it-— ^".r 
proiMJsitions wL::h ci-Ui.ir: t.-^ ^.lyT.-r..^-, ":': r ^«* : "* 
the less true that tiI: i c*" * v-^ *: :i.* tt 1 . ^ ir ^ irn \i > v - 1 
the subjective recist^r -f ^ii^^r.-.i'ir :-i:i i* .•-. ~. ::k ••' --: : <'- 
And it is for thL? reiv.a :r. it ir^ vi- -. t r.* i.u*^ i v -.. --' c ' 
nitrogen which will •-ijT-.rt 0:11 .-t. n. ,: * i - . .;- : / 
iron irtiich will fi -it in wr^r '^^r f i •->.. ^ t . -. >■ r - "! 
or of a 8i>ace encI-.-oi '7 xtj^'j ^tril.'.t ". "i. S, * ir. a- --. 
Mr. Mill hints thu it Wi5 or.:^ t* - .^: rr.^iv. fnv.^ 
conceptions which cam. .: no-*^ '>=: fr^:.. -:. r.^ 'a.. " ; t.-.- : '. -^^ 
that conc^^ptions iuav h :ve b»=^n fr^.-..-: .•' » ;.. :. * - r. -r- - •' * 
have never bet?n j'-iru-*! t^-j-^r.^r in ^i\^.r.'\^., 1'' %^ ♦.- 
possible psychol«ci'-al iLr<.z^zz^. ti.t:^ :.» r.'.r.^ I » .•'-^'"'% 
which, when overtlv statal. Mr. YM ^ \. 1 ::. .?=: r:.v. : - i' '- T 
deny than this. To s*^e Mr. Mill tilts l*:!: ^'.j \rr'.\ "\ -- * '' 
lists against the experience-tL-^ ry is ii.i-r^l \ ».';'-vr >"/^^ 
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tacle ; but it is only one instance, out of many, of the way 
in which that theory has suffered from its association with 
empiricism. When in a future chapter we come to treat of 
the evolution of intelligence, we shall see that Mr. Spencer 
was the first to penetrate to the very core of the experience- 
philosophy when he perceived that the deepest warrant for 
the perfect conformity of a given proposition with experience 
is the unthinkableness of the counter-proposition.^ 

But now, what do we mean when we say that, after 
eliminating all perturbing conditions, a proposition of which 
the negation is unthinkable must be necessarily true ? By a 
confusion of ideas very unusual with him, Mr. Mill seems to 
think that we mean to accredit such propositions with express- 
ing some necessary relation among objective realities per se, 
apart from their relation to our intelligence ; for he somewhere 
charges Mr. Spencer with "erecting the incurable limitations 
of the human conceptive faculty into laws of the outward 
universe." When correctly interpreted, however, Mr. Spencer 
will be foimd to have done no such thing. He simply erects 
them, as Mr. Lewes expresses it, into " laws of the concep- 
tions we form of the universe." Holding as we do, that all 
our knowledge is derived from experience, that we have no 
experience of the objective order of the relations among things, 
and hence can never know whether it agrees or disagrees with 

• 

1 Since mv final revision of this chapter, I find the case thns admirably pnt 
into a nut-snell bv Mr. Ijewes, in hjs now forthcoming work, Problems of 
Life and Mind, roi. L p. 396 : — '* The arj^ments which support the d priori 
view have been in^niouslj thrown into this syllogism by Mr. Killick : The 
necessary truth of a pro|)osition is a mark of its not being derived from .Ex- 
perience. (Experience cannot inform us of what must be :) The ineonceiV' 
ahilUy of the contmdiUory is the mark of the necessary truth of a proposi- 
tion : Therefore the inconceivability of its contradictory is a mark of a propo^ 
situm not being derived from Experience. — This syllogism is perfect in form, 
but has a radical defect in its terms. The inconceivability or a contradictory 
results from the entire absence of experiences on which a contradiction could 
be grounded. If there were any truths independent of Experience, contra- 
dictions to them would be conceivable, since there would be no positive 
obstacle to the conception ; but a contradiction is ineoaceivable only when 
all Experience opposes itself to the formation of the contradictory con- 
ceptioli." 
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the snT j*H:tive orrier of jnr ■:mic«}noiii — lt .3 Tassmz rrrji,^ 
that we afe'^alii -^ver Iiave '3rt»2L •ailtrti Tr-ii "«j rrr^^r t:..:l 
a niisiiiti?n:T^t-i::i'n. All Th.u: Ifr. "^•-ri^:^ ? _i :.• .1 -•'•^fx 
have ever miimtAuiet .a "liiii "IlxT i^:^ :,_r. ••r ia.7-^ il 
experifcin»!e ot "uit* »rii»— r:^^ ^rir-r .n .:. -«-_!. ^-3- -^"-^ 
exp€hen»:e ot' ilie nnuuirr _a t^ .i -1.- — r.-^ .•-.'::r 
affects TL-L T-iono!! "v** li^v-* nu -^r -^rrr-fi. > : i. :Li-riUi- 
we have e"r:«*r.t:ai:ft if n.:?-!!' THe-na. .x^-i ■▼ ^-ii -r -^n.-t^:^ 
jrenerates in na i. *a. i*-fr^-»* »^Lt^ »i !x r.. -z.-'.-.r^ i^u -u- — * 
be altere^L w«» iav** "lae ^^?^>^J'^•:*t jo>«,i: .er v ^Tn:.i L-ii L- 
onier of our v ai'':*:riii* •?''rrp;<rk"n'i.^ ro ■:..>- ..•''.-^ : 
phenomena. E.:piT^.r-*-L :n 'Lis ii^-irvrur '»-n..:*. r" L- 
precis sLaile "jf 317 m»-im:iur mxiv >> ii:M.':.t -4« -iri .. -i^. 
fix; I at a ctairt*"!* LLlLL^nnrioa "vlL I "m.-r, ii» v^ t*.' ▼ ::» 
the d:±i:alTT. I: -lie vi. '^-Ti'-e ^r*>r if ai'* r-if:.-*.*;! ns ^ 
such tLu t!ie 'locc-^.t: \i \ ^ ti.i Jircri ii rrn mil "i^ *;n-"*>f " 
of a toiv ir.jir.ni: m Trirr*r -v. 11 if->.rrr.i' ^»-un. »r::r-r Ttrl.r-r 
than be ;»:ini-^i v.'j'rMKr im: I 'hf'rprf.n* <x^r -i-^-ir i -* ' : .:::;. -i 
of iron will a»:t !• n:: .n ▼ir»-r, -v'i;ir !n I x«>fin ••• .r 7,0 .' 
intend anv ^r,irrin*-nr ! nr.'^m..n"j *>.r: i:i*v.ii.'v-i ^ir^r-^t* 1..;: j, 
or thintr», wlica wiiKa nr^-ii "ir.cn m" v n--!^: n.-nr^s -lUL-r^i 
in me :Le p^tn'-'ydru of :r:!i- \x\*i -wx^r. in.t :!: :^r.n'j ^r 
sinking ? Ej no meAOii. I ir, ni.r •>*'-^a :mr: /' ::«u: -nt :i 
ni''<l€d of exi^r^ni^ la zr;n ;r -vtrr-r ■.r-inj.ii 3iij»:.*f? if v •^Iv-.r-y 

at alL It is im**.*: j* :« r "u Vi r^ili-:**, '.nr .t Is n**^-r'ht'i*^.'i 
imaginahle. that *^^ K,cie f'>rm of lni7^r^«r,Llir7 inire iirfr-r-nt 
from what we knr.w m ccn.-^ciona iiitr-Il.i:ence, the mme nn- 
known realitv mi'cr.t be manif-^teti aa s^^metliiii'i' -inite 
different fem ir:a or warer, ^inkintz or flr>atin:i. By mv 
statement I t.Iv im::tT that whenever tliat aanie unknown 
thing, or things, a«:t,? i:p«vn mj cranio Ti.-»ne5»s. or ;ipcn :Iie 
consciousness of any bein^j of whom. int»rLll;:ence can he 
properly predicated, there will always ensue the percepti«;n of 
iron sinking in water, and never the pemeptir.n of ir:n 
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floating in water. And in stating thia, I only reveal my in- 
capacity for conceiving that^ under identical conditions, the 
Unknowable can ever act upon human intelligence other- 
wise than it has always acted upon it. In other words, I 
am showing that I cannot transcend the limits of ex- 
perience ; and I am reaffirming, in the most emphatic manner, 
the relativity of all knowledge. 

We are now in a position to answer the queries which 
were propounded at the beginning of this chapter. At the 
outset of our inquiry. Truth was provisionally defined as 
the correspondence between the subjective order of our con- 
ceptions and the objective order of the relations among 
things. But this is the definition of that Absolute Truth, 
which implies an experience of the objective order in itself, 
and of such truth we can have no criterion. It was this 
which Mr. Mill must have had in mind, when he let fall the 
much criticized suggestion that in some distant planet the 
sum of two and two might be five. But such a statement is 
inadequate ; for when we speak of planets and numbers, we 
are tarrying within the region of things accessible to in- 
teUigence, and within this region we cannot admit the 
possibility of two and two making five. It is nevertheless 
imaginable that somewhere there may be a mode of existence, 
different from intelligence, and inconceivable by us because 
whoUy alien from oiu* experience, upon which numerical 
limitations like ours would not be binding. The utter 
blankness of uncertainty in which such a suggestion leaves 
us may serve as an illustration of the theorem that we can 
have no criterion of Absolute Truth, or of truth that is not 
correlated with the conditions of our intelligence. 

But the lack of any such criterion in no way concerns us 
as intelligent beings. The only truth with which we have 
any concern is Relative Truth, — the truth that is implicated 
with whatever can in any way come within our cognizance. 
For relative truth our inquiry has established this criterion : 
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CHAPTER IV. 



PHENOMENOK AND NOUHEKOK. 



Summing up the results of the foregoing discussion, we have 
seen that neither the test of truth proposed by Hume, nor 
that proposed by Kant, can be regarded as valid, considered 
by itself; but that, when fused together in the crucible of 
modem psychologic analysis, the two can be regarded as 
making up a criterion of truth adequate to all the needs of 
intelligent beings. It has been proved that, since the series 
of our conceptions is but the register of our experience, 
perfect congruity of experience must generate in us beliefs 
of which the component conceptions can by no mental effort 
be torn apart. Whence it follows that, if relative truth be 
defined as the correspondence between the order of our con- 
ceptions and the order of phenomena, we have this for our 
test of truth : — When any given order among our conceptions 
is so coherent that it cannot be sunder^ except by the 
temporary annihilation of some one of its terms, there must 
be a corresponding order among phenomena. And this state- 
ment, while it expresses the fundamental theorem of what is 
known as the experience-philosophy, recognizes also a germ 
of truth in the Kantian doctrine of necessity. When, in a 
future chapter, the exposition of the Doctrine of Evolution 
shall have advanced so far that we may profitably consider 
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the nature of the process by which intelligence has arisen, 
we shall be enabled to carry mach farther the reconciliation, 
here dimly foreshadowed, between the great opposing theories 
of the experieutialists and the intuitionalista. However 
difficult it may be to realize that this apparently intermin* 
able controversy is at length to be decided and passed orer 
as antiquated, like the yet longer dispute belweeik XoTnixiaU 
ism and Bealism, it will nevertheless be shown that thiA U 
the case. It will be shown that the ]>>etnne of Evolntinn 
aCTords the means of reconciling iLe peychology of Lnck*^ 
and Hume with the psycholo^ of Lnhnitz ami IDint, not 
by any half-way measures of aMnpTfjiaL^, hnt hy ftimn<| rhft 
two together in a synthesis deeper amii mcxVP: (*nmprehftnAiv«> 
than either of them singly has x^itxAfiA^ in mak:n(^. 

At present, however, merely iiin»ia<f ^ dii^^ie rvinriitfiinnii 
which are by and by to fr/lr/w, m^ aitiAC iuidvpuvi fmneh'^i^i 
to a yet more arduous Vkik fd KcnuciluUtinn, — *\m^ *^aIc of 
reconciling our ineradka/:Ii»r h^Lt^ ia. nh<* '*v*Hf**nr^ ^( mme^ 
thing external to fj-znfitr^sk wtrai •du^ ^linntitln y^M^nv^ 
which shows tbat we canni-c tinfyy:;^ kan^v uir'laiKi tftv? 
modifications of csr*«*:lT-.»3t W> la^** "ii v-Mniin** l»^ i.prry 
concerning ol;«tfT»r r»aLn7 whuin. liima via .n/»«^ »f *'5>« 
important qual^'aini.icif^ a imit Ji vmim/\a >*/ 4!i<f4;.7;. -^ 
Scepticism, asi I7 F'>mri.T:i4nL ui r-nrr*ia»rJii**-i r-o-.^.-. :/ ' 
by Berkeley, H-rsit^ isii 3CJ.L JLut p/ yiirtrrf':*^*.;!. .., »•/- 
the aid kA tiit jrlziii.;!**^ ift»v u: tni? vvii*ji*>iw* t.i^ ♦ .„i^^ 
mental errcc cf lias "iii»r»c7 t t tmuL w» rriia,/*<t ;•* /r>c* « 
define tfce t^tt iJ!**s»nr; vwicaut ii*iit j*' >* ' •' ,>;-'>* ^a-' 
adopted E. liiisr jc^***an •V'uri: 

Our arzT2xi«is mutf: inoiwrx i:*^i ci;>':r' ; %.:. i^' -'.^-'• 
since ti* tnciiTiE/viL «Jiii:ii':'C u u^a.;-; rr.. ,,.* v^-. • ■.- 
will aT tIt cumltt \i "^ut iii/'r.'iii* ^i i. li-** ^ . r .. ,* 
the WIT ^:. idrt: irjii'riim. u»«rUiU *. w**. i-^-* ^r.••; •-^ v^. 
trine <f Kj V -- luiMva m J\' ^ 1 .-^ •■ i- .-v*^- 
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to date from Berkeley. To say nothing of his discovery of 
the true theory of vision, the first truth ever discovered in 
psychology which stands upon the same footing as the 
demonstrated truths of physical science ; to say nothing of 
the magnificent arguments by which he brought to a close 
the seven hundred years' war between the Sealists and 
the Nominalists; his doctrine of Idealism, the psychologic 
basis of which has never been shaken, forms the pivot upon 
which all subsequent metaphysical speculation has turned. 
It is the first point which inevitably presents itself for dis- 
cussion in any system of philosophy which, after settling 
upon its criterion of truth, attempts with the aid thereof to 
found a valid explanation of the relations of man with the 
Cosmos of which he is a part. Nay more, it is, as Berkeley 
himself held, narrowly implicated with our theories of 
religion, though not in the way which Berkeley supposed, 
but in a way which he did not foresee, and could not have 
been expected to foresee. 

In characterizing the Idealism of Berkeley as contrary to 
our ineradicable belief in the existence of something inde- 
pendent of ourselves, it is well to note at the outset that 
the point of antagonism is not what — with extreme, though 
perhaps excusable carelessness — it was assumed to be by 
Beid The objective reality which Berkeley denied was not 
what is known as the external world of phenomena. What 
Berkeley really denied was the Absolute Existence of which 
phenomena are the manifestations.^ He denied the Nou- 
menon. '' It is a mere abstraction, he says. If it is unknown, 
unknowable, it is a figment, and I will have none of it ; for 
it is a figment worse than useless ; it is pernicious, as the 

1 Or, to speak more accurately, what Berkeley really denied was the scho- 
lastic theory of occult substrata underlying each group of phenomena. In 
this denial we maintain that he was right ; but his denial was made in such 
wise as to ignore the fact of an 'Absolute Existence of which phenomena are 
the manifestations* and herein, as we maintain, was his fundamental error, — 
an error which has been adopted by Positivism, and which vitiates that 
system of philosophy from beginning to end. 
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c ^^-' :i ^:Lji J :■ r.. -j^ ■.y-.r^iz :>^z z^i:-^^}! lie iawmion 
-. — - ▼^■■^ ■»"»= ri,:j.>7r ^: :z.r_i: ;t':-- lic-ir Lamninr, For 
*s — ■= * "-T * — ^^^ "_i-^z:jc.t is »:.;,ri »re kiiiiwn auil |>or- 
"---•^i ■*::>; ---i -7 E-rrkil^j. A::i a:* suU hold hy \ys\\ho- 
l__-.T-j j-=>;-^7, :o C'r:::-^: in mi>jir.od lions of o«r con- 
fix- ----■^^- - :■/_■. ■»-3 u-_it, aceontiiig to IVrke.loy, llu' only 
Rr^ ei_---:::e ia mimi w;rh its ciiiscious iiicHliliciitJoiiii, 
^\"Li: c.iniai-^Q sense affirms is the exisUuioe of eoiuetliiiiK 
ii.'i---{«Ddcnt of our oonaciouanesa : but this is jiiit ulinl 
l-i-rkcley dtrniei 

Suppose now we grant, for the sake of tho iiij;iiuiyiil,, ihot 
the only real existence is mind with ita cuiis- iuun lumlifico- 
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lions. The qaestion at once. arises, what is the cause of 
these modifications? Since consciousness is continually 
changing its states, and indeed exists only by virtue of a 
ceaseless change of states, what is it that determines the 
sequence of states? If, after the congeries of states of 
consciousness composing the knowledge that I am putting 
out my hand in the dark, there supervenes the state of con- 
sciousness known as the feeling of resistance, what is it that 
determines the sequence ? According to Berkeley, it is the 
will of God. God has predetermined for us the sequence 
of states of consciousness, having so arranged things that 
whenever we ideally thrust an ideal head against an ideal 
chimney-piece, the states of consciousness known as the 
perception of resistance and the sensation of headache, com- 
plicated with divers unpleasant emotional states, will neces- 
sarily ensue. Now for two reasons this is an explanation 
which science cannot recognize. In the first place, it is 
either a restatement, in other words, of the very fact which 
is to be explained, or else it substitutes a cumbrous explana- 
tion, involving a complex group of postulates, for the simple 
ordinary explanation which involves but a single postulate. 
In the second place, it is a hypothesis which can be neither 
proved nor disproved ; and, as we shall hereafter see, all such 
hjrpotheses must be regarded as illegitimate. But, unless 
we admit the existence of an external reality, is there any 
alternative hypothesis ? Must we not accept Berkeley's 
explanation, in default of any other ? 

There is one alternative hypothesis, and only one. As 
Berkeley drew his idealism from Locke, so when Kant 
demonstrated that we cannot know the objective reality, 
Fichte drew the inference that the objective reality does 
not exist. Fichte, like Berkeley, held that the only real 
existence is mind with its sequent conscious states. But 
Fichte differed from Berkeley in his explanation of the 
sequence of our states of consciousness. Fichte held that 
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Philosophy," failed because he attacked the scientific doc- 
trine instead of the unphUosophic inferenca Out of sheer 
fright at what he considered the conspicuous absurdity of 
Berkeley's position, Beid maintained that we do know 
objects per se; that in every act of perception the objec- 
tive reality is immediately given in consciousness. Beid 
laid great stress upon Locke's distinction, useful in some 
respects, between the primary and secondary qualities of 
matter, and held that, we know the first in themselves, 
although we know the second only in their effects upon 
our consciousness. Thus, while admitting that redness is 
only the name of a state of consciousness produced in us 
by an unknown external agent, Beid insisted that, on the 
other hand, in our consciousne>ss of weight or resistance 
we know the external agent itself, and not merely a state 
of consciousness. Plausible as this opinion appeared, not 
only to the superficial Beid, but to that much abler though 
rather fragmentary thinker. Sir William Hamilton,^ it is 
nevertheless irreconcilable with some very obvious psycho- 
logical facts. To cite one or two examples from Mr. 
Spencer's " Principles of Psychology " : " The same weight 
produces one kind of feeling when it rests on a passive 
portion of the body, and another kind of feeling when sup- 
ported at the end of the outstretched arm." In which of 
these cases, then, do we know the real objective weight? 
We cannot know it in both, since in that case the sub- 
stance of the two cognitions would be the same. Again, 
if one hand is laid palm downwards upon the table, and 
" a knuckle of the other hand is thrust down with some force 
on the back of it, there results a sensation of pain in the 
back of the hand, a sensation of pressure in the knuckle, 
and a sensation of muscular tension in the active arm. 
Which of these sensations does the mechanical force in 

1 Even the great Locke had not freed himself from this error. Seo the 
Bsaay an Human UndenUmding, book ii. chap. viii. 
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we cannot ''imagine an object apart from the conditions 
under which we know it. We are forced by the laws of our 
nature to invest objects with the forms in which we perceive 
them. We cannot therefore conceive anything which has 
not been subject to the laws of our nature, because in the 
very act of conception those laws come into play.'*^ But 
when the idealist proceeds to infer that because we cannot 
conceive objects otherwise, therefore they cannot exist other- 
wise, he assumes that knowledge is absolute, and thus knocks 
away the psychological basis upon which his premise was 
founded. If we would consistently re&ain from violating 
the doctrine of relativity, we must state the idealist's pre- 
mise, but avoid his conclusion. We admit that " the trees 
and mountains you imagine to exist away from any perceiv- 
ing mind" do not really exist cls trees and numrUains except 
in relation to some perceiving mind. We admit that matter 
does not exist as moMer, save in relation to our intelligence ; 
since what we mean by matter is a congeries of qualities — 
weight, resistance, extension, colour, etc. — which have been 
severally proved to be merely names for divers ways in which 
our consciousness is affected by an unknown external agency. 
Take away all these qualities, and we freely admit, with the 
idealist, that the master is gone; for by matter we mean, 
with the idealist, the phenomenal thing which is seen, tasted, 
and felt. But we nevertheless maintain, in opposition to the 
idealist, that something is still there, which, to some possible 
mode of impressibility quite different from conscious intel- 
ligence, might manifest itself as something wholly dif- 
ferent from, and incomparable with, matter; but which, 
to anything that can be called conscious intelligence, 
must manifest itself as matter. We freely admit that 
what we mean by a tree is merely a congeries of quali- 
ties, that are visual and tactual, and perhaps odorous, sapid, 
or sonorous. If we were destitute of sight, touch, smell, 

^ Lewes, History of Philosophtj, vol. ii. p. 302. 
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taste, hearing, and moscnlar sensibility, all these qualities 
would cease to exist, and therefore the tree would cease to be 
tree. But it does not foUow that the Unknown Beality 
which caused in us these groups of sensations has ceased to 
exist Our. ineradicable belief is that it still exists, and 
would assume the qualities which constitute tree as soon as 
our capacity of sensation were restored. And we recognize, 
as in accordance with the dictates of common-sense, the sug- 
gestion that if some Being with seventy senses, like the 
denizen of the planet Saturn in Voltaire's inimitable satire, 
were to come into the presence of this same Unknown 
Beality, there would undoubtedly arise in this Being the 
conscioasness of a congeries of qualities different from that 
which constitutes tree. We further recognize that if this 
Being were endowed with some mode of impressibility so 
different from ours that the name " intelligence " would not 
apply to it, this same Unknown Beality might generate in 
such a Being some state or states wholly different from what 
we know as the cognition of a material object. I say, we 
regard these conclusions as consistent with that extended 
and systematized common-sense which is called science. In 
stating them, we assert, to the fullest extent to which the 
exigencies of human language will admit of our asserting it, 
the relativity of all knowledge ; and we admit everything 
which the idealists have established upon the sound basis of 
psychologic induction. What we refuse to admit is the legi- 
timacy of the idealist's inference that the Unknown Beality 
beyond consciousness does not exist. We assert, on the con* 
trary, that the doctrine of relativity cannot even be intel- 
ligibly stated without postulating the existence of this Un- 
known Beality, which is independent of us. The proposition 
that the tree or the mountain exists as tree or mountain only 
in 80 far as it is cognized, becomes utter nonsense when we 
seek to suppress the conception of a persistent Something 
which becomes tree or mountain in being cognized. 

VOL. I. (i 
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Before proceeding farther to develope this argument, we 
may fitly include Positivism along with Idealism as opposed 
to the conclusion which we are about to defend. The posi- 
tion of Positivism with reference to this question has never 
been definitely stated by Comte, or by his most eminent and 
consistent disciple, M. Littre, and it may indeed be doubted 
whether, with all their remarkable endowments of another 
sort, either of these thinkers has ever given evidence of 
enough power of psychologic analysis to grapple with such a 
problem. It is certain that M. Littr^ neither admits nor 
understands (so as to state it correctly) the Spencerian doc- 
trine that there exists an Unknowable Reality ; and it will 
be amply shown hereafter that Comte not only ignored the 
existence of such a Reality, but implicitly and practically 
denied it. It is to Mr. Mill, who has on different occasions 
given in his assent to nearly all the doctrines which are dis- 
tinctively characteristic of the Positive Philosophy, that we 
must look for an explicit declaration of the precise relation 
of Positivism to Idealism. Happily Mr. Mill has given us, 
in his work on the Hamiltonian philosophy, an elucidation 
of his views which leaves no room for misconception ; and 
in his recent essay on Berkeley he has presented, in a single 
sentence, the clue to the Positivist position. Among the un- 
impeachable discoveries which philosophy owes to Berkeley, 
says Mr. Mill, was that of " the true nature and meaning of 
tlie externality which we attribute to the objects of our 
senses : that it does not consist in a substratum supporting a 
set of sensible -qualities, or an unknown somewhat, which, 
not being itself a sensation, gives us our sensations, but con- 
sists in the fact that our sensations occur in groups, held 
together by a permanent law, and which come and go inde- 
pendently of our volitions or mental processes." Note that 
Mr. Mill does not endorse the Berkeleian denial of the objec* 
tive reality. True to the fundamental canon of Positivism, 
he states merely the contents of the observed facts, which, as 
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we also admit, were correctly stated by Berkeley; but con- 
cerning the existence of the Unknowable Reality, which we 
regard as the inevitable implication of the observed facts, he 
is silent. And his silence, as well as his assertion, is strictly 
in harmony with tlie spirit of Positivism. 

The distinction, then, between Idealism and Positivism 
may be taken to be this. The former asserts that the un- 
knowable objective reality is a mere figment of the inu^ina- 
tion, while the latter refrains from making any assertion with 
reference to it. The former, therfjfore, tacitly violates the 
doctrine of relativity by assuming that the possibilities of our 
thinking are to be taken as the measure of the possibilities 
of existence : the latter perceives that aych an assumption is 
illegitimate, but seeks to escape the difGcuIty by ignoring the 
question at issue. In other words, while unwilling to contra- 
vene the doctrine of relativity upon which it professes to 
found itself, it ia yet content to state but half the doctrine. 

Bearing thia in mind, we may return to the argument, 
which will now be understood as directed against the 
position which Idealism and Positivism hold in common. 
And we may observe, first, that the very sentence just quoted 
from Mr. Mill affords a most excellent illustration of the im- 
possibility of stating either the position of Idealism or that 
of Positivism without implying the existence of that objec- 
tive reality which the former would impugn and which the 
latter would ignore. The sum of the whole matter, according 
to Mr. Mill, is " the fact that our sensationa occur in group*. 
held together by a permanent law, mi wlu- 1< cuiiit) aii'I gi> 
independently of our volitions or u.- utal [.routy.«ni," Ilittr 
comes it that our sensations occur in l i ■ " | « T Why ii i( |i 
they are held together by a permanfii. ■ '■ ' AnJ, i 
how does it happen that they come i ' 
our volitions or mental processes ? 
Something outside of cousciousne^a 
coming and going of our sensatioDO, u 
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tive but to regard them either as self-determined, which leads 
us jBnally to Hegelism, or as not determined at all, which is 
incoDceivable. Mr. Mill's statement is either nonsense, or 
else it tacitly postulates that Absolute Existence which it 
overtly professes to ignore. It is as impossible, therefore, to 
ignore as it is to deny Absolute Existence. Without assum- 
ing Something independent of consciousness, it is impossible 
for either Idealism or Positivism to state the theorem in 
which it is sought either to impugn or to ignore the existence 
of anything beyond consciousness. 

The suicide to which Idealism or Positivism is inevitably 
driven is further exhibited in the following citation from Mr. 
Spencer. After reminding us that all the arguments which 
go to demonstrate the relativity of knowledge set out by 
assuming objective existence, he goes on to say : " Not a step 
can be taken towards the truth that our states of conscious- 
ness are the only things we can know, without tacitly or 
avowedly postulating an unknown Something beyond con- 
sciousness. The proposition that whatever we feel has an 
existence which is relative to ourselves only cannot be 
proved, nay, cannot even be intelligibly expressed without 
asserting, directly or by implication, an external existence 
which is not relative to ourselves. When it is argued that 
what we are conscious of as sound has no objective reality 
as such, since its antecedent is also the antecedent to what 
we are conscious of as jar, and that the two consequents, 
being unlike one another, cannot be respectively like their 
common antecedent ; the validity of the argument depends 
wholly on the existence of the common antecedent asj some- 
thing that has remained unchanged while consciousness 
has been changing. If, after finding that the same tepid 
water may feel warm to one hand and cold to the other, 
it is inferred that warmth is relative to our own nature and 
our own state, the inference is valid only supposing the 
activity to which these different sensations are referred, is 
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an activity out of ourselves which has not been modified by 
our own activities. 

" One of two things must be asserted : — either the ante- 
cedents of each feeling, or state of consciousness, exist only 
as previous feelings or states of consciousness ; or else they, 
or some of them, exist apart from, or independently of, con- 
ciousness. If the first is asserted, then the proof that what- 
ever we feel exists relatively to ourselves only, becomes 
doubly meaningless. To say that a sensation of sound and 
a sensation of jar cannot be respectively like their common 
antecedent because they are not like one another, is an empty 
proposition ; since the two feelings of sound and jar never 
have a common antecedent in consciousness. Tlie combina- 
tion of feelings that is. followed by the feeling of jar, is 
never the same as the combination of feelings that is fol- 
lowed by the feeling of sound; and hence not having a 
common antecedent, it cannot be argued that they are unlike 
it. Moreover, if by antecedent is meant constant or uniform 
antecedent (and any other meaning is suicidal) then the 
proposition that the antecedent of sound exists only in con- 
sciousness, is absolutely irreconcilable with the fact that the 
feeling of sound often abruptly breaks in upon the series of 
feelings otherwise determined, where no antecedent of the 
specified kind has occurred. The other alternative, therefore, 
that the active ante^:f:rdent of each primary feeling exists 
independently of consciousness, is the only thinkable one. 
It is the one implicitly a.sserted in the very proposition that 
feelings are relative to our own natures ; and it is taken for 
granted in every ^t/^p of every argument by which this 
proposition ;« {rove^^L' 

" Hence o xt Lrra \j^?.\(A in objective reality — a belief which 
metapLja;- .'il cr/../1-ni.* cannot for a moment shake. When 
we are ta::.;.: tlvit a piere of rii-urer, r^:.wded by as as exist- 
ing exUrrxulIj. canr.,: V r*.i:.v <r.own, \nt that we ran know 
only f.KrjkLi. ;L.:r«^^^:..n* prvl ..-^.J -,n a^ xa ;%rA yt^f^ hy the 
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relativity of our thought, compelled to think of these in 
relation to a positive cause — the notion of a real existence 
which generated these impressions becomes nascent. The 
momentum of thought inevitably carries us beyond con- 
ditioned existence to unconditioned existence ; and this ever 
persists in us as the body of a thought to which we can give 
na shape. ... At the same time that by the laws of thought 
we are rigorously prevented from forming a conception of 
absolute existence, we are by the laws of thought equally 
prevented from ridding ourselves of the consciousness of 
absolute existence ; this consciousness being, as we here see, 
the obverse of our self-consciousness. And since the only 
possible measure of relative validity among our beliefs, is the 
degree of their persistence in opposition to the efforts made 
to change them, it follows that this which persists at all 
times, under all circumstances, and cannot cease until con- 
sciousness ceases, has the highest validity of any." ^ 

We have now reached a point at which we may make 
specific mention of the Scepticism of Hume, which is simply 
Idealism carried a step farther, to the denial of the existence 
of any subjective, as well as of any objective reality. It was 
easy for Hume, in criticizing Berkeley, to show that we know 
no more of Mind in itself than of Matter in itself; since 
what we know is only our states of consciousness. But 
when Hume proceeded to argue that nothing can be known 
to exist save the series of impressions or states of conscious- 
ness which we interpret as occurring in ourselves, he fell 
into the very same error of inference into which Berkeley 
had fallen. We may admit, with Hume, that we know 
nothing directly save modifications of consciousness. Changes 
of consciousness are indeed the materials out of which our 
knowledge is entirely built. But there can be no changes 
in our consciousness unless there exist something which 

1 Spencer, [Principles of Ptychology^ vol. i. p. 209 ; Fir^ Principles, pp. 
93 96. 
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philosophy clean of such a rubbish of scholastic terminology. 
Our conclusion is simply this, that no theory of phenomena, 
external or internal, can be framed without postulating an 
Absolute Existence of which phenomena are the manifesta- 
tions. And now let us carefully note what follows. We 
cannot identify this Absolute Existence with Mind, since 
what we know as Mind is a series of phenomenal manifesta- 
tions : it was the irrefragable part of Hume's argument that, 
in the eye of science as in the eye of conmion-sense. Mind 
means not the occult reality but the group of phenomena 
which we know as thoughts and feelings. Nor can we 
identify this Absolute Existence with Matter, siuce what we 
know as Matter is a series of phenomenal manifestations ; it 
was the in*efragable part of Berkeley's argument that, in 
the eye of science as in the eye of common-sense. Matter 
means not the occult reality but the group of phenomena 
which we know as extension, resistance, colour, etc. Abso- 
lute Existence, therefore, — the Beality which persists inde- 
pendently of us, and of which Mind and Matter are the 
phenomenal manifestations, — cannot be identified either with 
Mind or with Matter. Thus is Materialism included in the 
same condemnation with Idealism. 

See then how far we have travelled from the scholastic 
theoiy of occult substrata underlying each group of pheno- 
mena. These substrata were mere ghosts of the phenomena 
themselves ; behind the tree or the mountain a sort of phan- 
tom tree or mountain which persists after the body of the 
perception has gone away with the departure of the percipient 
mind. Clearly this is no scientific interpretation of the facts, 
but is rather a specimen of naive barbaric thought surviving 
in metaphysics. The tree or the mountain being groups of 
phenomena, what we assert as persisting independently of 
the percipient mind is a Something which we are unable 
to condition either as tree or as mountain. 

And now we come down to the very bottom of the pro- 
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not \'irtually predicate of it unity f Wi» <lu, «»liif|»)y !• <:-» 

we cannot think without so doln^, Nnvotllj^l/*;** w f'>'-* 
bear in mind that the reltttioim dI' IM(t>'r^rf^<• f»rr/? V » ; -♦ 
ference under which we are corM|mllwl Ut fVi r»ll ^u* • « • t 
are relations just as subjective m w^/ ^^t *• ^ ^'',' 
relations of colour, or nthx^UiutA*, »ti S',j % ♦^ " • 

out of them; and we caiUi'A »'V/ ' -'t 

pendently of conscioubii*;^^. v»'v • *./ ^^w..^ ., , 
know as Difference or a^ JSv *. *v<* .wv ♦ • 

Mr. Sfjencer — "is rea^j ly clt^n*<»<«.»'''i // ' 
and the indissoluble «?i»*iu*:it*v» <i* *.^' * ' . / 

are these: — a kind ol iMtui*;' '^ /"" ' ' 
next to it, whi^jL. b»:iii>' <J.t'.«.'; • 
proves itself to ia \ii\ it "" ^/ .. - - 
of shock, mon: oi a-v ^^ '^ ■ - - 
Thib shock. 1^^*.i o»-., 
iugb, becujii»;-. *--♦ i***^- 
its occun»r:-> t-- 
aii<l tv J I '^r-^ ,y •-* 
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ference ; that is, the relation of difference as present in con- 
sciousness is nothing more than a change in consciousness. 
How, then, can it resemble, or be in any way akin to, its 
source beyond consciousness ? Here are two colours which 
we call unlike. As they exist objectively the two colours 
are quite independent— -there is nothing between them 
answering to the change which results in us from contemplat- 
ing first one and then the other. Apart from our consciousness 
they are not linked as are the two feelings they produce in 
us. Their relation as we think it, being nothing else than a 
change of our state, cannot possibly be parallel to anything 
between them, when they have both remained unchanged." ^ 

Since, therefore, the relations of Difference and No-dif- 
ference, which lie at the bottom of our' conceptions of unity 
and plurality, are shown to be subjective relations which 
cannot be predicated of objective existence, it follows that 
in strictness the Absolute Existence of which phenomena are 
the manifestations cannot be regarded as either single or 
multiple. Nevertheless, as was hinted a moment ago, by the 
very relativity of our thinking we must sj>eak of it as either 
the one or the other. From this dilemma there is no escape. 
Yet, provided we recognize the purely symbolic character of 
the language employed, we may speak of Absolute Existence 
in the singular number ; especially if we bear in mind that 
by such a mode of expression we mean merely to indicate 
that while the nature of That which is manifested in pheno- 
mena proves to be inscrutable, '* the order of its manifesta^ 
tions throughout all mental phenomena proves to be the same 
as the order of its manifestations throughout all material 
phenomena." * 

Here we touch upon a point which cannot profitably be 
considered until after we have expounded the axiom of the 
Persistence of Force and the Doctrine of Evolution which 

* S|iencer, Principles of Psychology^ vol. i. p. 224. 

* Spencer, op. cit. vol. i. p. 627. 
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is founded thereon. And before we can even begin with 
this exposition, there remain to be discussed sundiy pre- 
liminary questions, which will occnpy ns throogh several 
chapters. For the present it will be enough for os to carry 
in mind, as the net result of the whole foregoing inquiry, 
the conclusion that the doctrine of relativity, when fully 
stated, affirms the objective existence of an Unknowable 
Reality, of which all phenomena whatever are the know- 
able manifestations. 

With the statement of this conclusion, our chapter pro- 
perly ends. It is desirable, however, that, before proceeding 
to consider the questions next in order, we s):ould briefly 
sum up the results at which we have already arrived. By 
adding a little here and a little there, now a detiiiite outline 
and now a bit of shading, we have gradually produced a 
rough aketch of a general theory of things. The inquiry 
will proceed through future chapters, in the hope of slowly 
converting this rough sketch into a more or less finished 
picture ; but for the moment we may advantageously take a 
step backward, and contemplate, in a single view, the main 
characteristics of our work. 

At the outset our philosophy was seen to be characterized 
by the assertion that all knowledge is relative, — an assertion 
which carried with it the rejection of all ontological specula- 
tion, whether metaphysical or theological, concemii^ the 
nature of that which exists absolutely. But in thus 
characteruing our philosophy we went ' ul l;air-s\Li} tjwarJ 
defining it. In order to know thoroughly what anything is, 
we must also know what it is not. Fe" philosophers, since 
the seventeenth century, have rejected the doctrine of 
relativity. The footing upon which ihis doctrine stands 
resembles too much the footing upnii nliicli n-st the i 
demonstrated tnitlis of physical scienLc. to admit of iU 
being explicitly rejected, unless by th"-e bold 8|MrilA^' 
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like Hegel)^ do not scruple to hurl their anathemas in the 
face of physical science itself. It is none the less quite 
possible for the doctrine to be at the same time explicitly 
asserted and implicitly ignored. Berkeley and Hume, Kant 
and Hamilton^ and Comte, have one and all asserted the 
relativity of knowledge and the vanity of ontological 
specidation. But our philosophy is not that of Kant, or 
Hamilton, or Berkeley, or Hume, or Comte. It is not the 
philosophy of Kant, for it denies that we can have any 
criterion of truth save that which is furnished by perfect 
congruity of experience. At the same time it differs in 
many respects from the experience-philosophy which is 
associated with the name of Locke ; since it denies that 
the subject is the passive recipient of effects wrought by 
the object, and, accepting the Leibnitzian view that the 
subject actively cooperates with the object in each act of 
cognition, it grounds upon this very fact its doctrine of the 
relativity of knowledge. In its criterion of truth also it 
differs from the experience-philosophy of Locke and Hume 
as represented to-day by Mr. Mill ; for it finds its criterion 
of truth in that indissoluble coherence among inner pheno- 
mena, which, in accordance with the postulate that all 
knowledge is the product of experience, must have been 
generated by an equally indissoluble coherence among outer 
phenomena. Thus, too, it avoids the empiricism which has 
in too many ways hampered the Lockian philosophy: for 
it keeps clear of the misconception that all truths are 
susceptible of logical demonstration, and recognizes the 
fact that at the bottom of all proof there must be an 

^ Even Heffel, indeed, in the foUowing passage, admits the impossibility 
of knowing uiings in themselves : — ** Das Dingansich als solchos ist nicht 
Auderes als die leere Abstraction, von dem man allerdings nichts wissen kann, 
eben daran weil es die Abstraction von aller Bestimmung sein soil." — 
L(>gik, ii 127. The admission, however, is in HegeVs case utterly fruit- 
less, since he falls into the same inconsistency as Rant, maintaining that we 
have a test of truth independent of experience, and thus setting up the 
Subjective Method, as will appear in the next ehapt<T, 
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ultimate 'iAruzi ■:t' <:':ti*:i>.n5i:fh^ -vh-.Kib. tnasr-rE'ia Tru.ii 
Thna oar flU'-.s-^niiT caa. :e -jiKn-idT'i a^^ri^r T-.:i :I;,i; :i 
Kant nor wi:ii ;l:-i: ■:f L^fsi. Ajt_3- :r iir-r? ±-.cl ^ie 
phiIi>vjphT of Hisulv.n, 'icci in. ■'.c^-ir ;i:l:l'3 a.c an^-rril 
to be meE:;'>:i-^i, asi in "Iiii tL:ic h L;«;s zj'X rr'^ir-i :je 
as-sertioD of the ■i>:^ri::'? if r^lir:-ri-T i* c-jciTiiii'iv-r w-l:i 
tlie aisertion thii w-* ■::l:i in-i-r -j..r rniz.iry ■^■LiliTie? c£" 
matter othcnrL^ tLia i: m-i'iiz :iiz.-:zs :' ;^; ?:Ljc;:"fr>;ss. 
But, while rtfcL;i^2 to a.-^U: f:i :lii viiliti-::: .;» ;i* -ixniiie 
of ^eIati^^t7 CfT^zziz'<d rj ;h-? ;lil:-=.:T:hT cf F.t:! a::! 
Hamilton, it refii^ a!.=.-, :i ;:!:: i:: ;L? t^tt iirirt::: tI.U- 
tion of the do-.trine wL;:h ii c-::i::.:r:t-i T_r tLe ;iul,-r":t"_v 
of Bcrfct-Iey and Hnme. F:r wV.l-: :: a.i-^is, to :he f^cs: 
extent, the {"^t^iiion t!;al we caa ceTcr know the Al-iolute 
Existence of which phen'^citi^a are the n:aiii:V?:a:ion5, it at 
the same time asserts that the doctrine of relativiiv cannot 
even be intelligiblr expressed cnlrss Absolute Existence is 
aflirnicd. 

In this la.st assertion our philosophy declares itself anta- 
gonistic to Positivism. For the Positive Phih'soj.hy, refusing 
to deal with anything l>eyond the immcdiale content of 
observed facts, utterly ignores the Ahsolute Existence whicli 
is manifested in the world of phenomena, neither atlinnin" 
nor denying it. 1 shall point out hereafter the coniplicnti-d 
embarrassment in which this indifferent attitude has loft Iho 
Positive Philosophy. It must suffice now to inwtMt upon lliu 
fact that any philosophy which, like the flystuni ln'io nx- 
pounded, affirms Absolute EnistfTurr i^ by mu-U i 
fundamentally distinguished ImtJi I'lmitiviwm. 
philosophy, like Positivism, riji'i.t4 ul] , 
tion; and because, like P'ruivi'.rii, it wi-ukit Ui I 
upon scientific doctrines nu.i implny wmu Im 

methods; and because, ni' v. r. it iu umtyad,'! 

tivism, in opposition to timltj |.',j,ulai 
theological doctrines; it is ■ n-tuiitary In i 
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sophy with Positivism, and thus to accredit us- with a whole 
group of opinions which we unreservedly repudiate. Our 
philosophy, however, is quite as distinct from Positivism as 
it is from Idealism or Scepticism, or from the so-called 
Critical. Philosophy of Kant. In all these systems we re- 
cognize a germ of truth ; to all of them we acknowledge our 
indebtedness for sundry all-important suggestions; but to 
none of them do we owe allegiance. 

In the case of Positivism, the error is, for reasons just now 
indicated, one which is likely to be often committed. And 
on this account I shall, in the course of the following ex- 
position, have frequent occasion to examine and criticize the 
opinions characteristic of the Positive Philosophy. By the time 
we have arrived at the end of our journey, no possible excuse 
will be left available for those who would seek to identify our 
philosophy with Positivism. 

But now for this system of philosophy, which, in our crude 
outline-sketch, is seen to be different from the systems of 
Locke, Berkeley, Hume, Kant, Hamilton, and Comte, some 
characteristic title is surely needed. There are, indeed, grave 
objections to be urged against fettering philosophy with 
names which may very soon come to connote divers unes- 
sential opinions of which philosophy would be glad to rid 
itself. Nevertheless we cannot get along without names. If 
only to avoid tedious circumlocution, some name is needed 
by which to designate this philosophy which has been rudely 
delineated. The required name is suggested by the definition 
of the scope of philosophy given in the second chapter of 
this work. It was there shown that, while acknowledging a 
common genesis with science and with ordinary knowledge, 
philosophy has still to concern itself with those widest truths 
which hold throughout all classes of phenomena, and with 
which science, restricted as it is to the investigation of special 
classes of phenomena, is incompetent to deal. In other 
words, we declared the scope of our philosophy to be the 
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study or the uiiivei'se or Coi^mos ; aod in accordance with 
this deiinition, we may fitly designate our philosophy as 
Cosmic Philosophy. We shall hereafter discover in this 
fpithet sundry points of fitness not yet indicated. Bat for 
the present we may go on to use the phrase whenever re- 
quired, entrusting our complete justification to the inquiries 
which are to follow. 

In conclusion, let me say a few words in reply to the 
objection, sometimes urged from metaphysical quarters, that 
such a philosophy as this Cosmic Philosophy, here sketched 
out, is not adequate to supply our highest intellectual 
needs. At the bottom of this objection, as at the bottom 
of that persistent clingiug to ontological speculations (in 
spite of their often- demonstrated worthlessness) which we 
frequently meet with, there lies the vague half-defined belief 
that in giving up our knowledge of noumeua or the Nou- 
menon, we are leaving fur ourselves nothing but shadows. 
" We increase the seeming unreality of that phenomenal 
existence which we can alone know, by contrasting it with a 
noumeaal existence which we imagine would, if we could 
know it, be more truly real to us." But we are led astray by 
the unavoidable ambiguity of words. To make a supposition 
which savours somewhat strongly of hibermcism :— even if we 
could know objecta apart from the conditions imposed upon 
them in the act of knowing, such (so-called) knowledge 
would he utterly useless. Thia is admirably illu.strated in a 
passage from Mr. Spencer's " First Principles " with which I 
will conclude this chapter :— 

" The maintenance of a correspondence between internal 
actions and external actions, which both constitutes our life 
at each moment and is the means when, v lit*, i^ (.ontiiiued 
through Bubst-quent moments, merely requi ■ ^ i !ial tlie agencies 
acting upon us shall be known in th'/u !.<>'' xi.itvuceM and 
!*<iueuces, and not that they shall be V-nuun in tlK'iiuelvea. 
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If X and y are two unifonnly connected properties in some 
outer object, while a and h are the effects they produce 
in our consciousness ; and if while the property x produces 
in us the indifferent mental state a, the property y produces 
in us the painful mental state b (answering to a physical 
injury) ; then, all that is requisite for our guidance, is, that 
X being the imiform accompaniment of y externally, a shall 
be the uniform accompaniment of b internally ; so that when, 
by the presence of a;, a is produced in consciousness, 6, or 
rather the idea of b, shall follow it, and excite the motions by 
which the effect of y may be escaped. The sole need is that 
a and b and the relation between them, shall always answer 
to X and y and the relation between them. It matters 
nothing to us if a and b are Uke x and y or not Could they 
be exactly identical with them, we should not be one whit 
the better off ; and their total dissimilarity is no disadvan- 
tage to us." 

Obviously this same illustration will apply equally to cases 
where moral injury or intellectual error is to be avoided. And 
since the ultimate function of philosophy is to be the intel- 
lectual guide of our lives, — since our ultimate aim in ascer- 
taining the relations of coexistence and sequence among 
phenomena, is to shape our actions, physical, mental and 
moral, in accordance with these relations, — it follows that 
the philosophy whose character and scope I have here indi- 
cated is sufficient for our highest needs. And thus we are 
led to the conclusion that the object of that metaphysical 
philosophy which seeks to ascertain the nature of things in 
themselves, is not only unattainable, but would have no 
imaginable value, even if it could be attained. The proper 
attitude of the mind, when face to face with the Unknown 
Eeality, is, therefore, not a speculative, but an emotional 
attitude. It belongs, as we shall by and by more distinctly 
see, not to Philosophy, but to Keligion. 
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T ■▼*ju ".'ut rju* of tbe iFrwceding chapter I eiiamerat«d 
h-zut 'jf "LUi p^roicijju; cijEJuci«ristics which diatinguish our 
''. -t ptrn ; 3'iili •iji'i'i'T' n-jrEJOed ae a syntbesis of scientific 
trciuL irun. ibt- A-anoufc mt5la]ibvsicBl systems which, by 
'-T-T-jy or uujiiicitJy comraveiuup the dctctrine of relativity. 
Lilt f lujui 1(1 arrive at eonie iugiier ur r»-2K<WT kind of 
truu. • ■■-n tiiai wiii'jL tiie Bcientifit cwirimi-i:; :f ^ipe- 
nai'--* 1..1L iurni^-L bi' far at tht }*?y'ji,:ii:'r7 ■-'f '.':>* ii^'.cn 
1* i:jii'.t;m-d tbt ui^irine of relaaviry, wrj. r.* ■^^i.'Vi m- 
jjLi'.-utioiit. bai i«^ii esjwiuided at iuliy a; ii !.->:-: ;i . ^ .- r 
jiiin»'Ji»yr. t'J' tius fiuuiamenuU liijcru*'- ;-a '.-r- -r ■ - 
uu\'<iTi^n' ]'-•?;'-■£ a!j>ect. wbicli wt ^um; '/■ »■-.- - ■ . >™ 
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oru-r !> i*-' ui'Iiwiw- tiie Metiin' "."^ "^ ■' •- - ■ 
mas: l"^ fouducie'i. The [joikvco ..v. '- ■ •- -'• -■' ' 
of re»earti. t ._-.^; jl,.., . ,.iM.rtWl- U-fc- w 

■.ii"; latter cat 1>-. uuuui^ ' '■*< » *^ 
Tmtij i-' »>^ Uep'' 

(,L tilt rwiic ttiai twitw f o»i*" ' *»^ ^-^f ^f^J^ 
fjJBC uttiriue wIijlI. m>«>:Um» •" ^^ ''*•' '^^m^^^ 
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the employment of tlie false method. Hence the supreme 
importance which the history of philosophy attaches to those 
thinkers — ^like Aristotle, Bacon, Descartes, and Comte — who 
have signalized themselves as the founders of new methods. 
And hence the immense influence, for good or for ill, which 
such thinkers have exerted. 

The two general views of philosophy which it has been 
the aim of the previous chapters to exhibit in radical oppo- 
sition and contrast, are still farther distinguished by the 
adoption of two very different methods of inquiry. That 
metaphysical philosophy, which exhausts its energies in the 
vain attempt to frame tenable hypotheses concerning the 
objective order of things, reaches its ephemeral conclusions 
by the use of a method which, on grounds that will presently 
appear, is called the Subjective Method. The Cosmic Philo- 
sophy, which aims only to organize into a univei*sal body of 
truth the sum of general conclusions obtained by science, 
adopts as the only trustworthy guide for its inquiries the 
method of science, which, in contrast to the other, is called 
the Objective Method. To describe these different methods, 
and thus to arrive at a clear notion of the practical distinc- 
tion between a metaphysical and a scientific philosophy, is 
the object of the present chapter. 

The subjective method tests upon the assumption that 
the possibilities of thought are coextensive or identical with 
the possibilities of things. Having built upon some subjective 
foundation, assumed as axiomatic, a given order of concep- 
tions, it assumes that the order of phenomena must corre- 
spond to it. It is satisfied with^confironting one thought with 
another thought, and does not trouble itself to confiront the 
thought with the phenomenon. If its hypothesis is made up 
of congruous elements, it takes it for granted that the in- 
ternal congruity must be matched by an external congruity. 
It applies to the order of conceptions a logical, not an ex- 
perimental test. If its conclusions flow inevitably from its 
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premises, it proclaims the ^onciiiaionii u* • .-::«* .-jrc^rtizc *^^an 
the premises need teatinc is amcti ts lift ati^n^nnr-fL It .3 
ever on its guard against MIar.i«? li -atincirjit.oiu >nt •rpr 
unprotected against fb.Ilaciea if ->r.3Prr?u:ir.ru .'£ i. 'onniu.^ica 
is " involved in the idea," annornin-z *n li*^ ♦nrr'^nr ii.rast^, r 
assumes without challenge ±at .t a uatv :r,r.:V,rTvi-ii.ie o ratr. 
That I may not be anppnswi ^o ip^ •ancn.tunri':^ ruireaii )f 
describing the only method •viuc.i »an ^nai.> w "o ^t:r me 
step in ontological fpecnlaCioOr >r. .uft ^:tH vimf* if -he 
canons of that method, as ^nunciarefi -i^ .t^ ,n(\^r. .iliis»rr:tm» 
masters.^ 

"There is one basis of v^n^nce,' ^i-^ Zf'f^si\r**5h. * me lesc 
and rule of truth, n^mrrlT. ^iian wtmrt*/*^ i^ Mi*iu"7 xmi i^^ 
tinctly conceived is trifS 5si\ftiV.na v.iIh: ir^ * Z.^ of i rrj.- 
damental belief that not ctlIt ir, -u:./JiJt >/r,i^: zr^ii^*in.'ir-::C\ 
of us, but that our ideas so €fXLi\-rr.i^.7 *r.vr^j:\ji »r,> i5h;",u 
that there is nothing in irjt <l,:.^^ ^wi-.i i? not in "^^^u* 
ideaa" And now let us fc^r H*i^:: " What is lYuth t 
In ordinary language we name the concordance of ftu ol\)oot 
with our conception of it, truth. In philosophical Irtui^uj^^o, 
on the contrary, truth is the concordance of the uunnilhM 
with itself." Or, as one of Hegel's followers e\j»ri»t,BOd U. \\\ 
more characteristic terminology: "Since the Whole lo v\xu\\\\ 
in the Mind, the I has only to yield itsolf to ii« I Imim.I U\ 
order to see the Absolute in itself as theiu iniiuu^iwii* ii 
given/' To the same efifect says TlaU), in tlio VUuM^ . ' M 
seemed to me, therefore, that I ouj^ht U> Imvo ici:uiii.i* »»• 
reasons, and in them to c^jntc-inplute tho Uuili iA iU^^^r- 
Thus always adducing the nt^ni which \ juil^j.i i^ I- 
strongest, I pronounce that to U imo wliuh ai^i^ai.. u. u. 
to accord with it; those which do u^A i^^'*>ni vv.ih u i '«' "4 
to be true." And in the lU^publu-, lu- ti'll. n;- " V\ ).. ... 
a person strives by the hdp of diaicivUc;. U. Jait u. i"-' '• 

» The miirtratioitfK»^««' »' t*^' follow u^ki-^-k. i>i- »• ■; ' ' |' "';;; 'j, / 
MLer«. in Mr. Uw** ». •xcoUai i^or;v ui. Ai-^ ^^••, ir '»' 
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of ovory reality by a eimple process of reason independent 
\)t all Nonsuous information, never flinching until by an act 
K)t pure iutolligonco ho has grasped the real nature of good, 
hf» arrivos at tho very end of the intellectual world." 

Plato furiUHhos an excellent illustration of the statement 
ahovo made, that a false method leads to false doctrine, 
which, reacting on the mind, confirms it in the employment 
of the falso method. From the feet that a comparatively 
uuiustructod mind can, with a little explanation, be made to 
perceive the necessary truth of a few simple geometrical 
axiomsi and to follow the steps of a demonstration founded 
thereon^ — Plato^ in that charming dialogue, the Meno, infers 
that all knowletlge is reminiscence. How could the un- 
educated youth have come by that knowledge which enables 
)\itu to $ee at once that when a square is divided by a line 
which bi^cH^ts Uie two opposite sides, the two portions are 
equal t The naiVe reply is, that he must have acquiied it hi 
a prior stato of existence, when the soul, not yet encumberel 
with the body, had foee communion with Ideas. See what 
an enom\ous hypothesis Plato erects upon a slend^ basis of 
facl^ and ferihwith accepts as a justLKcation of that Toy 
au\\jivUv>c^ meUiod by. the aid of which it was exacted. For 
h« i>J$evrhere tells us that ^uuv all knowledge is a lerival of 
f>r(^xistent ideas, tkerefbre **ttom any one idea we txa 
aittv^ at all odiers, owing to the logical connectaon cTT^tirng 
Wtwv<>tt them ; ^ and in this oondnsion he states tiie funda- 
m<':ntal canon of the subjective method, as ^ooployed l^y 
l»tv)o:m U)cta}>hTsicians from Descartes to Hegel 

THi^ ilh)$tT:jition shows us^ in a curious and imespeotefl 
>^'A> > bow intiiftately the Method of the d jpricfri metsjifay- 
^ioi^n ii^ w«q>]yvJ up with his Psycbolc^, and how dosBhr akin 
^N <^oh <MheT Havo been the multi&jioas mazdfesttftimii; of 
ib<^ tWii in a)Kiea^t and XDodem times. Between ihe snV 
jiH'^tixt' niotJiod axid the doctii&e of the a jfnari chosadler 
of n<v<*^?*Ary IwlJis tJie kinship is so dose that Mir, Lew® » 
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justified in declarlie "^mt* • al I. .a ua *»t^ wnttc-n ^ 
method [from t}j*r *'.Li»nniiu voai »> •k>^' a mTi.-niltrti li 
there can be elt Ti.ut -i^^iU'rwr* Df li-?* •;:;♦. t(-7i;\> it jsl 
ayenne through wlliii kuiiw.i»ri«;£* ixiki- j^ .Ttvi-npti Titiionir 
recourse to exj^jffix*jt.* ^'^•:n\\\\nif Ut*. t pr-or^ rripn Jt 
necessary truths, 'btsr Tilutirf u' U« <nhicrriv/» merhuii is 
established, at \*a>:z, *; dir w "nuH<'wiiu*nuiL jupiirutis ore 
concerned. It is iLe^^d;?.* ■tin*r^<tt imi "ii ihm»rv'i riie rsmark- 
able similarity betv*fta Va^ -r.Kirauu4 iiidil :T***T:»*^!T:r7«irr ^>y 
Plato, Descartes, and Kinr*, wirA r:*t'»*r'»tiiift :i: liiia ivi^-I'i 
question. In each ca^e tiit^ p^j iLirAr.'iiiuil ^ri'iCtiOL is tu 
explain the existence of trjowlrn^.c* .',r .is Lt*ju*t «:i! ct:z.':tf?^ 
tive faculty, that is apparently o'>r.v;^':i.ruU, iJii ili.: L> also 
apparently inexplicable as the p7r^:*-'.^. *A LiilviiiLi! e:xp«e^ 
lience. How does the uneduca:<^l yjwh ccme by his mpiil 
intuition of space-relations ? Plato, as we have seen, ivpUiv* 
with his hypothesis of reminiscence, Descartes with hia 
hypothesis of innate ideas, and Kant with his hypotlu^nia 
of d priori forms of thought ; and between the threo auHWtn s, 
in spite of the wide superficial divergences, how strikinti U 
the fundamental similarity ! We shall hereafter hi ♦« hi»w Hiu 
Doctrine of Evolution, proceeding strictly ujKin thn iil»|ri livu 
method, supplies us with an interpretation whi'h iijli:ijiiiii*Jy 
accounts for the phenomena, but wlii':h huv* « u^t v**^^n U*^ 
the inferences which metapliyhkiaii*, ti'/m >'J-^>/ «'' *••^''^' 
have founded thereon. ^h:^u^\ ''^■. >*- *""« «.;*'-'/ |* ' >^ 
sufficiently proved tLa.t \)m v »i/-^. '> •''-^^ ^-' ' ' ' ' 
uncC'n«i:i:-:i-ilT-:^«c^>.-'.i:^> v.*- •.** m *.:• ' y '^- '♦. -' '- * - 
or to arr ctl^r r:.i.-v-^ >i^ - -.'* »^ ' ^' •'■ -•'--* *^ '' 

^ ^ I' ' ^ ' 
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metaphysics upon the erode attempts of the ancients at 
general science, in so far as concerns the method employed. 
"We open the Timseus/' says Mr. Lewes, "and learn that 
the Universe was generated as an animal, with a soul, 
because that was best Whatever is generated must neces- 
sarily have body, and be visible no less than tangible. 
Nothing can be visible without Fire, nothing tangible with- 
out a Solid, nothing solid without Earth. Thus the first 
step in creation was the production of two elements. But 
it is impossible for two things to cohere without the inter- 
vention of a third. A bond is necessary, and of all bonds 
the most beautiful ia that which as nearly as possible imites 
into one both itself and the things bound. Had the substance 
of the universe been a superficies without depth, one medium 
or bond would have sufficed : but as it was a solid, and solids 
are never one only, but always joined by two bonds, there- 
fore the Creator placed Water and Air between Fire and 
Earth. These are the Four Elements, and the reason has 
been given why they are only four. The elements are 
fashioned into a perfect sphere, because the sphere is the 
most perfect of figures, and most resembles itself. Although 
this universe was made an animal, it was made becoming 
and congruous. Hence it had neither eyes nor ears, there 
being nothing external for it to see and hear ; no lungs, for it 
needed not respiration ; no digestive organs ; no secretory 
organs ; no feet, for its motion is peculiar, namely circular, 
and circular motion requires no feet, since it is not pro- 
gression. The mathematicians having discovered the five 
regular solids, Plato naturally made great use of them in 
his cosmology. Four of them were represented by the four 
elements — ^the Earth was a Cube, Fire a Tetrahedron, Water 
an Octahedron, and Air an Icosahedron. This left the fifth, 
the Dodecahedron, without a representative ; accordingly, it 
was assigned to the universe as a whole. ... It is needless 
to add that Plato never thinks of ofifering any better reason 
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for these propositions than that thev are it h -n ;-Li^i 
sufficient. If one of hia heazeis had ^i^-^i V:n vrj viSrar 
might not be a cube, and air an octaieir^-n^^-cr vjc prxf 
there was of either being one or the ether, — Le vcuJi 
have replied * It is thus I conceive it. TLL« i* \*r?^' ^ Let 
us proceed. The universe, we leam, La5 a tctiI vhica mrvves 
in perpetual circles. Man ako has a scul wLi/Ji is bus a 
portion thereof, consequently it also moves in cir^rjes. T> 
make the resemblance more compl'^te, man'» scul is alao 
enclosed in a spherical body, — nam«rly, the teai E.:;t the 
gods foresaw that this head, being spLerLcaJ, would rcZ down 
the hills and could not ascend steep places ; to pr»:vexit th .s, a 
body with limbs was added, that it mf-^t be a Icconiotive 
for the head." * 

It will perhaps be said that such speculations aa the$ie 
could not be found in the writings of any mo-iem pLIr^Hc^h^ir, 
no matter what his method might be ; yet m vihw of cerUi'n 
vagaries presently to be cited from He^^el aad Coriit^, it will 
hardly be safe for us to seek refuge in any genf:ral aA^.frrtion 
as to the superiority of the modems over the ancientii in 
sobriety of philosophizing. These specuLitirinii of P!atr> 
exhibit in strong relief the trearjheroutnefw of the viKj^-xtive 
method when left to itself and alIowe<i to ran'/*i at lar^re over 
the field of phenomena. In ancient times tlxere was no ori^^iU' 
ized physical knowledge to stand in th^ way of auch vai.^arif^s 
as those just cited. In modem times there exists an immenAe 
body of established scientific truth which checks the natural 
extravagance of the intellect left to itself. Moreover, as the 
subjective and objective methods have always coexiatefl, and 
as one has never been exclusively employed without the other, 
the majority of systems have worn a semblance of proba^ 
bility which prevents their shocking us like the almost 

* It is to be noted, however, that this wildest nue of the subjective method 
chAnctemed PUto chiefly in his old age, when, like Comte, he had begun to 
aMQme a pontifical tone. Of thii more anon. 

• Uwef, AristofU, p. 105. 
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purely subjective system of the Plutonic Timaios. Never- 
theless^ that even modem science, in all the plenitude of its 
power, is unable to rein in the obstinately metaphysical mind, 
may be seen in the following morsel from Hegel, of all 
modem thinkers the most consistent in his adherence to the 
subjective, and in his scorn of the objective, method. '' The 
substance or essence of matter," says Hegel, "is Gravity ; that 
of spirit is Freedom. But matter is only heavy inasmuch 
as it tends to a centre. It is composite ; its very existence 
is external to itself — »ie hesteht ausser^ einander. Thus the 
essence of matter consists in the search for a unity which 
would be its destruction." Speculations of this sort would 
not carry us very far toward the construction of a science of 
mechanics. Tet they are quite in keeping with the funda- 
mental tenet " that Nature being only the result of the idea 
of a Creative Intelligence from which we ourselves emanate, 
we may, without the assistance of experience, and by our 
pure intellectual activity, find the Creator's ideas.'' 

Compare also these explanations which the subjective 
method gives of the crying of newly-born infants. Physiology 
explains this crying as the result of the novel impression of 
the cool atmosphere upon the surflEU^ of the infsBint's body, 
and of the sudden inrush of air into the lungs, which com- 
bine to excite the reflex action of screaming. If there is 
anything distinctly psychical about it — which is in the 
highest degree improbable — it could be merely a sub-conscious 
sense of discomfort. But according to Hegd, the cry of the 
child just bom indicates " a revelation of his exalted nature." 
"His ideas being excited into activity, (!) the child feels 
himself straightway penetrated with the certitude that he 
has a right to exact from the external world the satisfieu^tion 
of his needs, — that the external world compared to the soul 
amoimts to nothing." According, however, to Hegel's follower, 
Michelet, the cry of the new-bom child reveals " the horror 
felt by the soul at being enslaved to nature ; " or according to 
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and effect in the world of phenomena ; and he has learned 
accordingly to apply to his newly-framed notions the rigid 
test of Verification. Besides which the same accumulation 
of experiences has built up an organized structure of ideal 
associations into which only the less extravi^nt newly- 
framed notions have any chance of fitting. The primitive 
man, or the modem savage who is to some extent his 
counterpart, must reason without the aid of these multi- 
farious checks. That immense mass of associations which 
answer to what are called physical laws, and which in the 
mind of the civilized modem have become almost organic, 
have not been formed in the mind of the savage ; nor has he 
learned the necessity of experimentally testing any of his 
newly-framed notions, save perhaps a few of the commonest. 
Consequently, there ia nothing but superficial analogy to 
guide the course of his thought hither or thither, and the 
conclusions at which he arrives will be determined by 
associations of ideas occurring apparently at hap-hazard.^ 
Hence the quaint or grotesque fancies with which European 
and barbaric folk-lore is filled, in the framing of which the 
myth-maker was but reasoning according to the best methods 
at his command." * Obviously the broad contrast here indi- 
cated between modem and primeval thinking is at bottom 
simply the contrast between the use of the objective and the 
subjective methods^ — between the constant recourse to experi- 
mental tests and the implicit reliance upon mere subjective 
congmity. 

But it may &irly be urged that we ought to consider the 

^ Do we not see here how close is the connection, psychologicaUy, between 
dreaming, insanity, myth-making^ and reasoning according to the snbjectiye 
method ? It is not without reason that we commonly speak of the " dieams " 
of metaphysicians ; and the distin^shing mark of insanity is the inability 
to test the ralidity of one's conceptions by confronting them with the pheno- 
mena. On the other hand it is in constantly appl^ng the test of Verincation 
that waking-thonght, common-sense, and scientific reasoning exhibit their 
kinship with one another. 

* iiyiht and MytA-makers, p. 216. 
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wii y:w Xiirk ir.^ II x -i^-rl ▼::• '•^j s^'-- •^/•"t .ri/tf 
of cczLC»;Co:iia w 5cra u Jr ^at *rs.:.\r.'>rfi w:,^ -ji .rj^r x 
pL>rii':Tr.rra> la ::-:ii irir :-!<:;=: '. * — -^^ s*^*"-:'- -7 ^^'^^^^^-'-'-r 

for ev^r in^ a nr,. .L- L^. T^* if-tr-j -i -Juj pnr::^^ '-t' ^-^*^^ 
subjective sy'I-'.-i^in. .Srrxn.f.T K-ri-l^r pr-wi. i:y actTLil 
observation, tLii' the pLi=.^w do n».t rz..-T«e in cir*:iiLir urtits. 
with a uniform n:e of r^l'Aiirr: 111 tLit they move iu 
elliptic OTbita, with a veLxity which p^riodiv.-aUy iucrvases 
and diminishes. This upeet the subjective conclusion. And 
thirdly, the passa^^'e from premise to conclusion was seen to 
have been wrondv made, since while the plttuets wouW 
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naturally move in straight lines (supposing the motion of 
each one to be independent), they do actually move in 
ellipses. 

In this example is seen the essential vice of the subjective 
method, the feature by which it is distinguished from the 
objective method. It ignores Verification, which is the 
comparison, by means of observation, experiment and deduc- 
tion, of the order of conceptions with the order of phenomena. 
Now verification is the great engine of the objective 
method. That method takes little heed of the Cartesian 
maxim, that whatever complex proposition can be distinctly 
formulated must be true ; the history of science having only 
too frequently shown that a proposition may be very 
distinctly formulated and yet be false. " That the velocity 
acquired by a falling body, at any point, must be proportional 
to the space through which it had fallen," was a very distinct 
and plausible hypothesis, so long as it was not confronted 
with the phenomena. Yet it did not withstand the applica- 
tion of the test of truth, " since its negation was thinkable, 
and there was the equally distinct idea of the velocity being 
proportional to the time by which to oppose it. Then 
came the necessity for verification;" and by this criterion 
Galileo ascertained that the first-named conception — the one 
which had been held by the ancients — was erroneous, " and 
although the alternative conception which replaced it was 
not more intelligible, it had the supreme advantage of being 
a more accurate description of the order of natura" There- 
fore " in all verifiable cases we dare not be confident that an 
explanation is true because its truth seems possible. Our 
conceptions of possibility are too contingent to form a secure 
ground of deduction. Thus, to Galileo, it at firet seemed 
possible that velocity must be proportional to space, because, 
in so conceiving it, he had not distinctly visible to his mind 
all the elements of the problem ; in other words, all the 
possibilities." But when, in the process of verification the 
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rri_jri=*l -=l-:ZLrx.is of tLe case wer*^ f/ro',:*/: v**- vr- * * . - 
br ii^i'-'^erei "iLat the seemiu?' )/'i->^/;-,^ -^^ -^^ - *-. • 
TjLe :»ij_-r3^ il*enii^uve, that vdo^-rA' i» yfv.--.T-- .-i. -, — * 
▼-if f:-:-z.i >:• l«e the true one, au^ Lv v :- v.^ -• // - 

'▼t^fCiz.i iLr application ol th*- l^ij- c' ir.- -. 7*.^. ♦.-• • -^. 
ir. I'ltETi-i'iLtLat the velocity i\ no' i/r;,^'r ,* ;, •/ ' * — «-. 
ii 5iri:'ilT imihiiikable. Yur it j;r.'x:v*; •> «.;-i*^ \ • • ^^ 
i'-^ sLu^i: amoiuit of gravitativ*- lv/*> ^ ' «;r. i*> - > ^ /r-- 
sr-:-"ci of time, an incrcnj*.'jit o* -k- . r -.- -»» i >' ^ 

rr*:^--?? or less than the iu':rir.uH'.: v' *-. v -.- -r. - ^ • 

li'^r^: ii. the succeeding" h^i^'jjw. Vw 9? *.: 't-; -, 1 — ,x/4> 
in tie first case, an addiwor w. • ^ -. .. / -v -f- •- <•- 
fclliiion to the force whi';j. *^ix^' ; r; • -- ^-/' - s.^ t.^ 
*re reouired to suppotj*' 2^ t. v— v--- /. 7"*-. ■* -r- v •- 
villi out anv subtractioi^ frv;; * *• : -•* /^ < ' * ^-'- »•- .-; 
eiiLta' case, we are rerjijir*;^ u ^^-r- > -• ' •_- ^' .v .--' ?; 
brtveen something anfl lio* ;.;•-:— -^ . * 

ThuB the objective- UiH\:// rv?*^* v i»^ • 
and, not content wit; . air *!-/?'»": 
processes, it doeb not o--;*:.: -,:■ *-'-•-:; ' .^ • v. -. /; 
tiiat also has l>een C';j;f;';;; ^/ -r-* '— -*-. -^ ^i^ i\: 
in the verified conuu.'^ i ;**-?* « 
residuum, far fron. ;:!*•;•.: •*: :* ••/-»-;- v; v; 
to some ima;iiitarv »*\, ^"r.-vi ;**'^'r ♦.- ; o\r.;v.'. ^•' /*; t.^ 
need of a new b*5ar';; ;; v.*'^** / < v, •.-.•.♦ ;'/♦ ry : z^-.r^.n. 
The old conciut.vL \ .-. :-<i*t.>"- ::;'/',.»; i ',.r'. -^j: it:, 
uniform fcrcttiu*' i^'r .n i u." -•-. .* *;/• ..-tf* a:.' -:.- -'n^.iii* 
no unexpiaiii*;^ r*-.'. ^v : *•'. •.•?.>»';iv; A a; **• ...ii-Aa*-.'!. r 
was cumpleW t.;V' ,v v.^? ■ \:*0t, V a\j'.-^ c" • tii^ 
planeUr mov* li v:r'.*»; i^.t: *. v. vr;;. >'.;y;:'.; t 
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might have replied, and in fact did reply, that it is because 
their motion is uninterfered with. On the other hand 
Kepler's theorem, that planetary motion is elliptical and 
rhythmically accelerated and retarded althxmgh motion ijs 
naturally rectilinear and uniform, left an unexplained residual 
phenomenon. As an explanation it was true, but it was 
incomplete. When asked why the planets do not move in 
straight lines with uniform velocity, Kepler recognized a 
difficulty which must be explained, and which he tried to 
solve. In his perplexity he had recourse to the subjective 
method, and suggested that the planets were perhaps living 
animals moved by their own volitions, or else that, as many 
of the Christian Fathers thought, they were controlled in 
their movements by presiding archangels. Could we read 
all the unwritten annals of that time, we should doubtless 
find that many educated persons rejected Kepler's discoveries 
on account of this unexplained residuum ; attaching a 
higher value to the mutual congruity of a set of conceptions 
than to their verification. And in fact we know that many 
refused to accept the discovery of tfee accelerated and 
retarded motion of the planets, on the subjective ground 
that it was " undignified " for heavenly bodies to hurry and 
slacken their pace according to Kepler's law/ Now mark 
the different behaviour of the objective method. Attaching 
a higher value to ascertained conformity with observation 
than to any presumed subjective congruity of conceptions, 
Newton recognized the " unnatural " elliptic motion of the 

1 On similar grounds the Aristotelians denied the existence of the solar 
spots ; it being impossible " that the Eye of the Universe should suffer from 
ophthalmia." See I^tor, The Sun, p. 163.—" How can we admit that 
Nature could so restrict herself as to form all orguiic and inorganic combina- 
tions in the mould of four substances, chosen at hazard, — hydrogen, hydro- 
chloric acid, water, and ammonia, — and to produce nothing but variations on 
these four themes?" Remark of Eolbe, cited in Wurtz, IntroducHon to 
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aside for many years his brilliant and plausible conjecture, 
as being a hypothesis which observation refused to verify. 
It was thirteen years after this first abortive effort had been 
made, that Picard's careful measurement of an arc of the meri- 
dian revealed the fact that the length of the earth's radius, 
and consequently the distance of the moon, had hitherto been 
inaccurately estimated. Thus Newton was enabled to resume 
his calculations, and by introducing the corrections now 
rendered necessary, to ascertain that the amount of the 
moon's deflection, caused by the earth's attractive force, 
should be on the average thirteen feet per minute ; as observa- 
tion had shown to be the case. Thus, by the patient applica- 
tion of the objective method, the hypothesis of gravitation 
was verified, and became an expression of the observed order 
of phenomena. 

I have dwelt at some length upon this concrete example, 
because it furnishes such manifold illustration of the 
difference between the metaphysical and the scientific modes 
of procedure. When rightly considered, it will also enable 
us to estimate at their proper value the claims of Bacon to 
be regarded as the chief inaugurator of modern philosophy, 
as well as the criticisms made upon those claims by Bacon's 
detractors. We frequently hear it said, on the one hand, 
that Bacon's great merit consisted in overthrowing the 
Deductive Method practised by the ancients, and in substitut- 
ing for it the Inductive Method, upon which all modem 
scientific discoveries have been made. Now such assertions 
imply a total misconception of the true state of the case ; 
and perhaps we cannot wonder that some critics believe that, 
in overthrowing them, they have removed Bacon from the 
high position which he has hitherto traditionally occupied. 
But this is a misconception as great as the other. The truth 
is. Bacon's admirers have advanced in his behalf claims 
which should never have been made ; while, on the other 
hand, his detractors, in showing the futility of these claims, 
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and I'brsioV*^, ai. 5 wlI :L to Lis miD-i v&5 chit t^y exenip»;tiv\i 
in what «jeiL:ed f* him tLe liamen vord-baulo* of tho 
scholastic nietaphT&:_:;ns. It is al>o tnie that l^vvn %iiil 
not construct a thorc'H^h svstem of inductive loci^ whon^br 
to illostrate his meth«:*d. That great achievomont wa^^ 
reserved for Comte and Mill ; and indtHHi would ha>^ Ihvu 
Qtteriy impossible at any time before the present century* 
daring which the methods of the two chief inductive 5cieniVH, 
chemistry and molecular physics, have first been piiiotioally 
vou 1. I 
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^x^i^^I^IU^hJ* All this wo may cheerfully admit, without 
f>i'lu\)2 otilltnl upon to abate our veneration for Bacon in the 
li^Afs For nflor all this has been granted, the fact still 
^vuMiiu]« tluit Ilaoon saw, more clearly than any of his great 
«N^^(on))>omri(m) that the subjective method had been 
^^Y^rtniloiy weighed in the balance and found wanting, and 
ilmt honooTorth Verification must be insisted on as the 
im^i^t^fial prori^quisito for every trustworthy conclusion. This 
\\M iho all4nq>ort4int truth which Bacon set forth again and 
f^aiU) Impi'CAsing it upon men^s minds with that majestic 
f^ioquonre and pnnligious fertility of illustration which 
charaotorixo all his philosophical writings. Nor was he blind 
to the ini^vitablo n>sults of banishing the subjective method. 
Haoon ^aw and doclareil that ontological inquiries, as not 
admitting of vorifio^tion, must bo condemned as fruitless ; 
and he was the first to form tliat grand conception of 
philosophy, as an organic \vhole of which the sciences and 
sclent ilic mothods are the oigans, which I endeavoured to 
describe in the second chapter of this work. 

The popular misconception of the nature of Bacon^s 
achievements rests upon a not unnatural confusion between 
the subjective and the deductive methods. The subjective 
method is indeed mainly deductive, but that is not the 
source of its weakness. It is not in reasoning downward 
from a genewil pwposition to a special conclusion that the 
danger lies. The danger is in reasoning from an unvexified 
premise to a conclusion which you do not stop to verify. 
Here we come upon the weak point in the system of 
Descartes. A mathematician whose genius and achie^ie- 
ments have perhaps never been equalled save by Kewton, 
Leibnitz, and Lagrange,— Descartes was not likely to under- 
rate the value of deduction ; but he overlooked the neoessitT 
for constant verification. Though his scientific career was 
far more brilliant than Bacon's— if, indeed, the laUer can be 
said to have had any scientific cAreer— his conoeptioai of 
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philosophy was far less defensible than Bacon's conception. 
He admitted the necessity of verification in the so-called 
physical sciences ; but between physiology and psychology 
he drew an arbitrary line, and thought that in the so-called 
moral sciences which lie beyond that line, verification might 
safely be dispensed with. Here, in this higher f^od, he 
said, all we have to do is first clearly to cunceive some 
premise, and then to reason away ad libitum, as in mathe- 
matics, never fearing that the order of conceptions may not 
correspond with the order of phenomena. And this view of 
metaphysical method is grounded upon the psychological 
error, that in our transcendental or extra- sensible conceptions 
of Space, Time, Causality, etc., we possess " innate ideas " 
endued with a validity quite independent of experience, so 
that inferences logically deduced from such " innate ideas " 
can afford to dispense with objective verification.' The 
results of these incompatible teachings are written in history. 
In science Descartes has been the forerunner of Euler, 
D'Alembert, Lagrange, Laplace, Fresnel, Leverrier, and 
Helmholtz : in philosophy he has been the forerunner of 
Spinoza and Malebranche, Schellicg and Hegel. 

The subjective method, aa laid down by Descartes, has 
been carried out in metaphysics by no one more rigorously 
than by Spinoza, the iiKi-i im/MmiliKi in l.ij^iciil coiisislieiii/y 
of all metaphysicians. Will] maiheumtii-ai nicely Spinoza 
reasoned out a complete sy.'iteiii of ontology, in which the 
conclusions are so insciiDmlily bound tip with the postulates ' 
that in order to overthrow thorn it i- im r. t., l, -^iu by 

' " The truth of ■ propmili. 
DM««s*r]- con«H{aeDee from iuji 
the logical operation to hiTi 1 1< 

tccaratelf perfonDed ■lthimK)i 
or Li/r oHd MiHii, vol i. p. ;l 
(■miliar with the ptocrw of >■' 
Bat be would «Uini that tli"r> 
A priari in icfordtnce witli ''■ 
UDPnahW lo the jnriiHli<-li<i[i 
(lra*ra from llirw prcniiv«i ri 
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invalidating the postulates. Could he have verified his 
postulates, he might have given us the outlines of a system 
of absolute truth, thus attaining a more wondrous eminence 
than Galileo or Newton. Unfortunately his postulates are 
just the kind of propositions of which it must be said that 
they can neither be established nor refuted : the data for 
verifying them are inaccessible, and must ever remain so. 
His system rests on the assumption that the noumenal cause 
is like the phenomenal effect as rendered in terms of con- 
sciousness, so that whatever is true of the one is ipso facto 
true of the other. Herein lay Spinoza's error. Here is the 
fundamental distinction between the deductive method as 
employed in mathematics, and as employed by Spinoza in 
metaphysics. Mathematics starts from simple propositions 
concerning quantitative relations of number and extension, 
which are verified once for all by a direct appeal to ex- 
perience: it proceeds from the known to the unknown. 
Metaj^ysics, as treated by Spinoza, starts from complex 
propositions concerning substance per se and causa fffidens^ 
which have not been and cannot be verified. It ventures 
into the unknown without having first secured a basis of 
operations in the known. So that, while Hegel was un- 
doubtedly justified, from his own point of view, in declaring 
that the philosopher must either be a Spinozist or nothing, 
our refuge from the dilemma is to be found in our denial of 
the validity of that subjective method by the aid of which 
Hegel and Spinoza reached their conclusions. The method 
of mathematical deduction, as legitimately applied by Newton 
to verifiable postulates, led to a discovery prolific in perma- 
nent and magnificent results ; as illegitimately applied by 
Spinoza to unverifiable postulates, it led to ah isolated 
system of ontology, barren of results, accepted in its inexor- 
able completeness by no one, — ^yet irrefutable, save by the 
refutation of all metaphysics. 

Spinoza's ontological conclusions, being at once obnoxious 
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and apparentiy iQevitable, prodoced a crisis in philosophy, 
serving to raise doubts as to the validity of the subjective 
method, and to call in question the truth of the postulate 
that whatever is in the Idea is, also in the Fact It was 
thought necessary to stop and reconsider the processes by 
which our iuitial conceptions in metaphysics are obtained ; 
and thus for more than a century pure ontological apecula- 
tion was subordinated to pBychological inquiries. Thus 
arose the great English school, whose especial function, with 
r^ard to metaphysics, has been to demonstrate, on psycho- 
logical grounds, the relativity of all knowledge. This move- 
ment, b^ua by Hobbes and continned by Locke and 
Berkeley, though productive of many brilliant and perma- 
nent scientific results, was suicidal so far as metaphysics 
is concerned, for, as we saw in the preceding chapter, it 
has ended in the Scepticism of Hume, and the t'ositivism of 
Comte and MilL The researches of Hobbes on the laws 
of association, the admirable though incomplete analysis 
of mental operations achieved by Locke, and Berkeley's 
explanation of the phenomena of vision, were genuine 
additions to our knowledge. But, as has frequently been 
pointed out, they were obtained only through the employ- 
ment of the objective method. The precepts of Bacon, bo 
thoroughly in harmony with the cautions and practical 
temper of the English mind, led these great thinkers to 
fonake the high road of d priori ratiocination for the surer 
thoogh more tortuous path of patient observation ; and 
so long as they adhered to pBycholoy\-, lliuj' wtre rually 
BcientiiBc inquirers, as much as if they bail been phyBiologista 
or chemists. This departure from melRjiliysics was canied 
still fiuther by Hartley, who, working llie deepest vein of 
the Lockian philosophy, prepared the wny for James Mill to 
bring psychology still more thoroughly under the sway of 
scientific methods. But the imperfect condition of I ' ' 
prevented tbe significance of this movement fVom \ 
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detected in the eighteenth century. The labours of Hartley 
were almost entirely overshadowed by the superficial sensa- 
tionalism of Condillac and the crude materialism of Helv^tius 
and Holbach. The distinctly inferior character of French 
psychological speculation since the death of Malebranche 
appears strikingly both in these shallow systems, and in the 
spiritualistic reaction against them which the present cen- 
tury has seen conducted by Laromigui^re and Victor Cousin ; 
a philosophy made up of mere tawdry rhetoric, quite in- 
nocent of observation and induction,^ resting on passionate 
appeals to the testimony of " fo cosur ; " which finally, in our 
own times, has (it would appear) harangued itself to death. 
But in England and Germany things took a difierent course. 
The scepticism of Hume, as the most conspicuous consequence 
of Berkeley's profound analysis, produced a second crisis in 
philosophy, and led Kant to re-examine the psychological 
problem, in the hope of arriving at some positive result. We 
have already remarked upon the inconsistency in Kant's final 
conclusions ; demonstrating as he did, on the one hand, the 
relativity of knowledge, yet on the other hand maintaining 
that in necessary truths we possess a kind of knowledge not 
ultimately referable to the registration of experiences. We 
have now to note how Hegel has based upon this doctrine 
of d priori knowledge an explicit and uncompromising 
assertion of the validity of the subjective method, which 
by reason of its very outspokenness proclaims itself as 
the redudio ad absurdum of metaphysics. 

Starting from the postulate that deductions from d priori 
premises furnished by pure reason have a higher validity 

^ " Qaiconque entre dans Tetnde de Tesprit hamain par la voie de la re- 
flexion, marcne droit an bnt Quiconane no snit d'antre methode que la 
m^thode exp^rimentale de Bacon et de Newton, ne court pas le risque, il est 
yrai, de tomber dans les hypotheses extravagantes, mais se condamne k des 
circuits immenses qui aboutissent k des r^ultats mediocres." — Cousin, 
PhUoBophie icosaaise, p. 307. A fair sample of M. Cousin's appreciation 
of scientific method. The discovery of the law of gravitation, I suppose, was 
one of these *' resultats mediocres " ! 
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than inductions from premises supplied by sensible ex- 
perience, Hegel speedily arrives at an ingenious solution 
of the antinomies which baffle the ordinary thinker who 
seeks to frame hypotheses concerning objective reality. The 
customary rules of ratiocination, based upon a collation of 
the results of sensible experience, are set aside with a high 
hand. If it be declared that we can and do cognize objects 
apart from the limitations imposed by our int-elligence, the 
apparent contradiction in terms is no obstacle to Hegel, 
lliere is a contradiction no doubt, but what of that ? Truth 
has been vulgarly supposed to consist in agreement. Not a 
bit of it : it consists in contradiction. This is one of the 
fundamental postulates of the Hegelian logic. The Test of 
Truth is not that " a is A," but that ''a ia not A." Every- 
thing which is, is that which it is not.' Non-existence 
exists, because it is a thought; pure Being also, in the 
absence of determinative conditions, is not distinguishable 
from Not-being; therefore Non-existence is the same as 
Existence, and contraries are identical An idea is not a 
modification of the subject; an idea is the object. In 
coming into existence, the Idea comes into non-existence ; 
it n^atives itself. "But the process does not stop there. 
The n^ation itself must be n^atived. By this negation of 
its negation, the Idea returns to its primitive force. But it 
is no longer the same. It has developed all that it con- 
tained. It has absorbed its contrary. Thus the negation 
of the n^ation, by suppressing the n^ation, at the same 

' In a certain mbm this statement is profonndl^jr true. Nothing is itself 
withoni being to lome extent something else. Or, in other words, it is im- 
possible sharply to demarcate an indiridnal entity from the remainder of 
existence, ana to cognize it in individaal isolation and completeness. For 
the simplest act of GO|^tion inTolres a lapse of time, daring which the 
indiridaal entity coonued has lost certain attributes and acqoired certain 
others, and has thus oecome different from itself. This is the obrerse of the 
scientiiic truth that nowhere is there each a thing as Best, or the msintenance 
of a giTen jtelio,— a truth which lies at the bottom of the Doctrine of Evo- 
lution. HegeFs laolt, howeTer, is that he docs not nse this truth tdenti- 
ficaUy, but employs it as a formula to conjure with. 
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*-jiii;^^. -I "'"n: ~i:rn. jt'iho. ^ -i j .^./r, ittit -/iax ia *his : 

-5 -T.rr:::^^^ J.'a5i.:ie. :e€aiise -a ::J.:w? rso •-'••:<> :iiut ir is 

In "he tr^'-e »f iGienL-e. ws in rhe -^"e jI omnioii-aense. ail 
'tLL3 i5 inrremeir ndi:'ii-Ts. — ^Le "en" eatinonemftnt of 
TTareaaon^ 3-£ ~iLe -izuLzicaiiL-e »i ~h^ '▼iiL-ie is lost if we 
rail ~o rernrfn. er ^ruit litc^i ^as toc i rc-ji >r l Innatic, but 
'vna 'iiiL:ieaa\.'iniLlr -ae »i ~iit^ ican?st. itronirest, vad moat 
:ons€€*iiive rea^o litis 'iLjjl :iie world Lias •rf^'er seeiL Much 
jiis ^nen -aid .•! :iie inmiciliizll'-ae^s >i Hei?^L- ind manT 
-i TrrcitisiiL daa ' t^^a made .u us -xr'^nsv. But riie imintel- 
dci-itratsa }i HtnT^i i^^s avu ret?uit zvm inm<unctneB^ of 
^nuTu:'ic >r duveidintifi n -xprvs-siuiL L*a the •jonntuy, it 
ietMna :o Die dniC liLa riioi^;ii:s— ♦^r mther, perhaps^ Ab 
iVTuiKiia )i dia diuiuihts — -uie rt^rv •iLrtinut. and tiat his 
an-ie»i •imressiun is rpmiirkabir ^jimple, clean and direct 
Wjen ')v iiianue he treats jt subiunarv CDpics. his 3tyle is 

w WW** 

-orten aa nidiv and kicid as iL Taines. And had the con** 
runta •if his riunkinu consisted of propui^itions funned from. 
the «::()lliiiation of ^sensible experiences, instead of piopositiun& 
hiiiit up of «mpry verbal ^vmbuls, he would no duubt have 
taken, rank among die greatest of the teachers of manlnnd. 
The wnrid-wide diiference between Heirel and Mr, Spencer, fiar 
example, does not eonfflst chii^y in the fact that the hitter is- 
a clearer, more patienc and more logical reascmfir ; it con&bsts 
chiedy in the feet that the symbols with which itr. Spencer 
doea hi«} thinking are translateable in terms of senaJ}Ie 
experience, while the symbols employed hj Hegel are not 



^ The story is cnirent tiut on being aake<l ta explain .iome difficult 
written years betopR, the great metaphysician gave it ap in <b»nair. i»ying: 
*• When I wrote that paaaage, tiiere were two who nmieratooU it, — <:Joi antl 
my!W»lf. N^ow, alaa, God aione nnderstanchf it ! ' A myth, no duobt, but 
rmdeiy duracteristic, like mcTiit m^-tiis. 
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thus translateable. The difference is, in the main, a dif- 
ference of method. Indeed, when a man of HegeVs vast 
ability gives to the world, as the result of a whole life's 
arduous toil, such a system as the logic of contradictories 
above described, it is evident that there must be something 
incurably vicious in the method upon which he has pro- 
ceeded. Yet that method is the subjective method in its 
absolute purity. Starting with the assumption that what- 
ever is in the idea is in the fact, it makes but a short step to 
the assumption that whatever is in the word is in the fact. 
It mistakes words for ideas, and ideas for facts. Hobbes 
has somewhere said that " words are the counters of wise 
men, but the money of fools." They are certainly the money 
of Hegelism. That philosophy is built up of propositions 
which are verbally faultless, but which correspond to no 
reality, which are in the likeness of nothing existing or, in 
the true sense of the word, conceivable, in either the heavens 
above, or the earth beneath, or the waters under the earth. 
The contempt of Hegel for those deluded creatures, like 
Newton, who have spent their time in investigating facts, is 
both amusing and instructive. Far be it from Hegel's logic 
that it should stoop to look at facts. It makes a statement 
which is verbally perfect, and if the facts do not confirm it, 
so much the worse for the facts. Goethe, in one of his con- 
versations with Eckermann, tells a pithy story about the 
founding of St. Petersburg. The Czar wished it to be situated 
on the low ground at the mouth of the Neva, so that it 
might resemble the Amsterdam where he had lived in his 
youth. An old sailor remonstrated, telling him that a town 
in that locality would be troubled by the frequent over- 
flowing of the river ; and pointed to an ancient tree upon 
which were marked the various heights to which the water 
had in past times ascended. But Peter refused to believe 
the testimony ; the tree was cut down, that its unwelcome 
evidence might be suppressed, and the work of building 




] 
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went on. This was what Hegelism would be if carried out 
practically and transferred from the world of supra-seusibles 
to the world of phenomena. When a fact is unwelcome, 
just take the principle of contradiction, and cut it down. 
Hegel will not hear of verification ; he looks with unutter- 
able scorn upon such men as Bacon for insisting upon the 
necessity of it. And we need not therefore be surprised 
when we find him proclaiming the philosophic superiority 
of the Ptolemaic astronomy over the Copernican, for the 
subjective reason that it consorts better with the dignity of 
man that he should occupy the central point of the universe ! 

This opens to us a new point of view. Hegel is vir- 
tually a pre-Copemican. For him modem science and 
its methods are practically non-existent. His philosophy 
was bom too late. It belongs to the twelfth century 
rather than to the nineteenth. He is a schoolman reared 
out of season. Here, I believe, we have the key to Hegel's 
position. 

The realistic tendency — the disposition to mistake words 
for things — is a vice inherent in all ordinary thinking. It is 
a vice from which every thinker who would arrive at truth 
must begin by freeing himself. In all ages, men have fought 
over words, without waiting to know what the words really 
signified. Even great thinkers do not always escape the 
temptation. Mr. Mill, for example, speaks of Caesar's " over- 
throwing a free government," as if Csesar had been a con- 
temporary of Pitt. He reasons solely on the strength of the 
word "free," forgetting that the "free government" over- 
thrown by Caesar was in reality a detestable mixture of 
despotism and anarchy. Words indeed are the money of all 
of us, until we learn, by severe discipline, to regard them 
merely as counters. But it was in the Middle Ages that 
realism was most uncurbed. In those days men maintained, 
with sober faces, that because we talk about Man in the 
abstract, there is an actually existing thing called Man, 
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distinct alike from all iodividual men and from all men 
taken collectively. This and that man exist ; all men exist ; 
and Man exists likewise, — snch was one of the fundamental 
theorems of the realistic philosophy.^ Scholasticism was a 
long and bard-fought dialectic battle, in the course of which 
this realism, as an avowed system, was at last utterly routed. 
And the great result of scholasticism was the purification of 
Latin philosophic terminology from its realistic implication& 
By that long contest, which on a superficial view seems so 
barren of result, the English as well as the French, and all 
languages which derive their philosophic nomenclature from 
the Latin, have been incalculably benefited. There was no 
likelihood of a Hegel in any language which had passed 
through the scholastic furnace. But German had never passed 
through such an ordeaL Its philosophic terms had never 
been reduced to their real value. As Mr. Lewes very 
happily observes, it did not recognize the old ignis fcUutis in 
its new Irrlicht. Nowhere but in Germany would a Hegel 
have been possible in the nineteenth century. And that the 
peculiarities of the German language are to a great extent re- 
sponsible for his aberrations, has been acknowledged by later 
German critics. The testimony of Biichner, which on most 
vital points of philosophy I should be very slow to cite, is 
quite admissible here : — *' The playing with high-sounding but 
tiioroughly empty words has been the fatal vice of German 
philosophy. . . . We have often with justice been advised 
to translate our philosophic treatises into a foreign tongue, 
in order to rid them of their unintelligible verbiage. But 
assuredly few of them could bear the test" A similar com- 

^ " In the great mediseval doctrine of transubstantiation, the schoolman 
would have been the first to admit that no chemical analyna would detect 
any change in the consecrated elements. But he asserted that the indi- 
viduality of the bread (its breadness) was exchanged for the individuality of 
Christ (his humanoHlivinity)." — Pearson, Early and Middle Ages o1 
£n{fland, voL i. p. 618. An excellent illustration of the realistic method. 
It was a noumena), not a phenomenal change : the latter would have been 
** transaccidentation." 
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plaint, with especial reference to Hegel, has been made by 
Schopenhauer.^ 

Again, let ns not fail to observe that in characterizing 
Hegel's logic of contradictories as repugnant to common- 
sense, we urge an objection which, however valid it may 
seem to us, would to one in Hegel's position have no weight 
whatever. For Hegel's fundamental postulate is that deduc- 
tions from d priori premises furnished by pure reason have 
an incomparably higher validity than inductions from pre- 
mises supplied by sensible experiences ; and consequently, 
while we are seeking to found philosophy in common-sense 
— or in science, which is simply common-sense rectified, 
extended, and methodized, — Hegel, on the other hand, enter- 
tains no such purpose. Philosophy, with him, lies quite out 
of the range of common-sense, — ^which is merely the organi* 
zation of sensible experiences, — and if there be conflict 
between the deliverances of the two, it is common-sense 
that must go to the wisilL With this perfectly logical^ 
though practically absurd, conclusion, we may fitly compare 
Schelling's declaration that philosophic truth is to be 
attained only through the exercise of a faculty superior to 
reason ; which faculty Schelling called " Intellectual Intui- 
tion.'* This " was not supposed to be a faculty common to 
all men; on the contrary, it was held as the endowment 
only of a few of the privileged : it was the faculty for philo- 
sophizing. Schelling expresses his disdain for those who 
talk about not comprehending the highest truths of philo- 
sophy. * Really,' he exclaims, 'one sees not wherefore 
Philosophy should pay any attention whatever to Incapacity. 
It is better rather that we should isolate Philosophy from 
all the ordinary routes, and keep it so separated from 

^ Schopenhauer, indeed, quite loses his patience over Hegel's verbal leger* 
demain, and calls him a " geistlosen, unwisaenden, Unsinn schmierenden, die 
Kopfe durch beispiellos hohlen Wortkram von Grand aus und auf immer des- 
organisirenden Philosophaster." (!) I quote from memory, and cannot now 
recover the passage where this outbreak occurs. 
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ordinary knowledge that none of these routes should lead to 
it The highest truths of science (!) cannot be proved, they 
must be apprehended ; for those who cannot apprehend them 
there is nothing but pity ; argument is useless/ ** ^ Here in 
the explicit rejection of the fundamental conception of 
Cosmic Philosophy as a further organization of science, 
which is itself a further organization of common knowledge, 
we see at the same time the most explicit adoption of the 
subjective method. And it is worthy of note that, in this 
emphatic declaration, modern metaphysics ends in precisely 
the same reductio ad dbsurdum in which ancient metaphysics 
met its doom. The incompetence of ordinary reason to 
construct a science of ontology having been fully demon* 
stratedy the task is transferred, by Schelling as by Proklos, 
to a " divine light," which is supposed to irradiate the souls 
of a few privileged teachers. Obviously this is equivalent 
to the confession that, as a process of rational investigation, 
the subjective method has been definitely tried in the balance 
and found wanting. For to recur to a •* divine hght," or to 
seek refuge in the identity of contradictories, is only to show 
the more convincingly that human thought cannot, save by 
a mere jugglery of words, even appear to escape from the 
conditions under which alone is valid thinking possible. 

We have now sufficiently illustrated, by concrete examples, 
the difference between the subjective and objective methods, 
which is the practical difference between metaphysics and 
science. We are accordingly in a position to consider, some- 
what more closely than we have hitherto done, the essential 
point of difference between the scientific mode of philo- 
sophizing which we accept and the metaphysical mode of 
philosophizing which we reject. It is well that, in our polemic 
against metaphysics, there should be no room left for am- 
biguity or misconception. It has already been sufficiently 
explained that in doing away with metaphysics we do not set 

* I^ewes, HiMorif of PhiloHophij, Snl edit. vol. ii. p. 622. 
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aside philosophy, but place it on a firmer foundation than 
before. And while it is thus apparent that we have not 
identified metaphysics with philosophy, it is also evident that 
we have by no means fallen into the vulgar error of identi- 
fying it with psychology, or the inquiry into the phenomena 
of consciousness, which is as much a science as chemistry or 
physiology. How, then, shall we precisely define the meta- 
physics against which we have, during these five chapters 
and from various points of attack, been waging war ? 

To arrive at the true meaning of " Metaphysics," we can 
hardly do better than go back to the historical origin of the 
word. Aristotle wrote a treatise on Physics, and also an 
elaborate dissertation upon sundry transcendental topics, which 
being placed immediately after the other in his collected 
works, received the title of ra /lera ri ^vaiicd, or " Things- 
which-come-after-the-Physics." It was in this way that the 
term came into use ; and it needs but little playing with 
the elastic significance of the preposition, to arrive at a 
thoroughly just idea of the meaning of the expression. Meta- 
physics, thus considered, means a set of inquiries which lie 
beyond the bounds of Physics. Physics, — in the widest sense 
tions of word, — dealing solely with phenomena in their rela- 
of the coexistence and succession, metaphysics deals with 
something lying beyond the phenomena A physical explana- 
tion is content with analyzing phenomena as it finds them ; a 
metaphysical explanation is not content until it has added 
something not given in the phenomena. Metaphysics, there- 
fore, is not confined to psychology, but may deal with any 
subject, and has in fact obtruded its explanations upon most 
subjects. When mercury was seen to rise in a tube, in appa- 
rent contradiction to the general phenomena of gravity, meta- 
physics said that it was because "Nature abhorred a vacuum." 
Physics, without going beyond the facts given in the case, 
explained it by a reference to the pressure of the atmosphere 
upon the mercury without the tube. So tlie phenomena of 
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cBUsatiou were metaphysically explained by the supposition 
of a specific hidden power in the cause, which constrains 
the effect to follow. Hume denied the existence of any such 
specific hidden power, and his denial was also metaphysical, 
because neither the presence nor the absence of such a 
specific power is a necessary inference from the phenomena. 
If we would keep clear of metaphysics, we must in such a 
case neither afErm nor deny concerning a subject which lies 
utterly beyond our reach. Physics knows nothing of causa- 
tion except that it is the invariable and unconditional sequence 
of one event upon another: whether the one event, in a 
metaphysical sense, constrains the other to follow it or not 
we cannot tell. Physics knows nothing of such constraint 
— neither that it exists, nor that it does not exist 

For the moment I have, somewhat too freely, used the 
word " physics " as synonymous with " science " ; for I have 
aimed at bringing out the fundamental distinction between 
metaphysics and science, — which is this : — A adentifie ex- 
planatum is a hypothesis which admits of verification, — it can br 
eiihrn" proved or disproved; while a me/apkysical Kcplaiialion is 
a kvpothems which docs not admit of verification, — ii can neither 
be proved nor disproved. Newton's hypothesis of gravitation, 
to account for the planetary motions, was strictly scif^ntiiic ; 
and so was Descartes' hypothesis of vortices, to account for 
the same phenomena. The former admitted of proof, and 
the latter admitted of disproof. But Ptahl's hypothesis of a 
Vital Principle, to account for the phenomena of life, was 
strictly metaphysical. Whether it is true or not, we can 
never know. Push our researches as far as we may, we con 
know life only as the assemblage of certain phenomena, 
displaying the activity of certAin forces. Whether in adilition 
to this there ia a Vital Principle or not. no amount of research 
can ever tell us. Science has simply nothing to do with it. 

Thus we see that the fundamental difference between 
metaphysics and science is the difference betw('fn the 
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subjective and the objective methods. That the difference 
in method is more fundamental than the difference in the 
character of the objects which are studied, is shown by the 
fact that " a theory may be transferred from metaphysics to 
science, or from science to metaphysics, simply by the addition 
or the withdrawal of its verifiable element" Thus, as Mr. 
Lewes observes, "the law of universal attraction becomes 
pure metaphysics if we withdraw from it the verifiable 
specification of its mode of operation. Withdraw the formula, 
' inversely as the square of the distance and directly as the 
mass,' and Attraction is left standing — a mere 'occult quality.' 
Indeed the Cartesians reproached it with being such an occult 
quality, and stigmatized it as a revival of Aristotelianism. 
On the other hand, add this verifiable formula to the 'inherent 
virtue ' of the old metaphysicists, and the result is a strictly 
scientific proposition." ^ 

Here also is revecJed the inlierent weakness of meta- 
physics: it is incapable of making discoveries. For veri- 
fication is absolutely essential to discovery. No theorem 
can be accepted as a discovery until it has been verified, 
and the theorems of metaphysics do not admit of verification. 
Hence the utter barrenness of the metaphysical method. 
From Thales downwards — according to the current reproach 
— ^philosophers have been disputing over the first principles 
of their subject, and are now no nearer to a solution than 
when they began to dispute. It is not, however, as is some- 
times superficially supposed, because metaphysicians disagree, 
that their method must be rejected by any philosophy which 
would found itself upon science; but it is because their 
disagreement can never end in agreement, — can never lead 
to knowledge. Since there will always be room for difference 
of opinion on many subjects, until the human mind shall 
have explained and classified all the phenomena of nature, \ 

it cannot be demanded of any system of philosophy that it 

' Lewes, Artatollr, p. 84. 
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shall admit ouly such couclusions as are not opeu to cou- 
troversy. Such a requirement would virtually prohibit 
philosophy altogether. The difference between a scientific 
and a metaphysical theorem is not that the former is not open 
to controversy, but that it admits of verification ; it can, 
either now or at some future time, be proved to he either 
true or false. All such theorems may be admitted by a 
scientific philosophy. T''ntil they have been verified, we 
may take account of them provisionally, as legitimate hypo- 
theses ; after they have been put to a crucial test, we may 
either incorporate them with our philosophy or definitely 
abandon them. Our philosophy, therefore, like all the sciences 
whence it obtains the general truths which it seeks to organize 
into a body of universal truth, may admit any nuniber of 
subjects of dispute ; but it can admit no question as a fit 
subject of dispute, which, from the nature of the case, can 
never be settled. It is perfectly in keeping, for example, for 
two upholders of the Doctrine of Evolution, as well a^ for 
two scientific specialists committed to no general doctrine, 
to hold opposite views concerning the hypothesis of sponta- 
neons generation. Since this is strictly a scientific hypothesis, 
dealing solely with phenomena, and invoking no unknowable 
agencies; and since there is no reason, in the nature of 
things, why it should not sooner or later be established or 
overthrown by some crucial experiment ; there is nothing 
snomaloua in the fact of two such thoroughly scientific 
evolutionists as Prof. Huxley and Br. Bastian holding 
opposite opinions as to its merits. But it would not be 
io keeping for two scieutilii' pliiki^njilicr.'j to wrau;;)u over 
I^bnitz's doctrine of Pri'-t-^uililisliod Ilnnnoay, bwauBO that 
is a hypothesis which cmi never be ]>: ' agred. 

The data necessary for its vcrificati'ii. 
therefore no system of pliilosophy, whu i 
of metaphysics, can reco}i;iii£u it i 
investigation. Again, in tlie eight* 
VOL. L 
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two rival theories of light. According to the theory of 
Newton, a ray of light is a linear series of material cor- 
puscles, darted from the luminous object. According to the 
theory of Huyghens, a ray of light is a system of molecular 
undulations which move outward in ever-increasing con- 
centric shells whose normals are radial, and which are set 
in motion by undulations among the molecides of the lumi- 
nous object. At the beginning of the present century the 
corpuscidar theory was submitted to a set of crucial investiga- 
tions which overthrew it; and more recently the undulatory 
theory has been submitted to a course of crucial investigation 
which has finally established it. Both these theories were 
scientific in conception, and previous to the researches of 
Young and Fresnel a scientific philosopher might have con- 
sistently espoused either. Such are the controversies of 
science, which sooner or later have always led, and will 
always lead, to agreement and to knowledge. Far diflferent 
is it with the disputes of metaphysics, which — conducted 
upon the subjective method, and dealing with unverifiable 
hypotheses — have never led, and can never lead, to anything 
but an endless renewal of dispute, in soscula sceculorum. 

In this condemnation of the subjective method, the Cosmic 
Philosophy here expounded is entirely in harmony with the 
Positive Philosophy, as set forth in Comte's first great work, 
and as held by M. Littr^ and Mr. Mill. Indeed there is 
probably nothing in the present chapter which might not be 
cited by the Positivist in confirmation of his opinions as to 
the limits of philosophical inquiry. The Positive Philosophy 
is based upon the assertion of the relativity of all knowledge ; 
and, however fatally inadequate may have been its psycholo- 
gical interpretation of that doctrine, there is no ground for 
accusing it — as represented by Mr. Mill and M. Littre — of 
inconsistency in its adherence to the scientific method for 
which the doctrine of relativity supplies the justification. 
Since Bacon's time there have been few thinkers who have 
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insisted more strenuously than Comte upon the necessity of 
distinguishing between legitimate and illegitimate hypotheses, 
or who have moie clearly prescribed the conditions under 
which alone can any given hypothesis be regarded as legiti- 
mate. Unfortunately, by a strange and ironical fate, the 
Vriter who contributed so much toward the establishment of 
sound methods of philosophizing, lived to become a proficient 
in the subjective method, a pitiless scomer of crucial experi- 
ments, and a weaver of vagaries which might well be matched 
with those above cited from Plato and Hegel. The historical 
importance of this phenomenon is great enough to justify us 
in treating it at some length. 

Though in Comte's earlier works a somewhat obtuse sense 
of the requirements of verification is now and then to be 
noticed ; and though there is a tendency, which visibly in- 
creases toward the end of the " Philosophic Positive," to sub- 
stitute intensely dogmatic ex cathedrd dicta in the place of 
arguments; yet the necessity for strict obedience to the 
objective method is nowhere explicitly denied. It is in- 
sisted, with entire justice, that every h}rpothesis which does 
not adndt of verification should be remorselessly discarded 
from philosophy; and that even a verifiable hypothesis 
should never be incorporated as a part of philosophy or 
science until it has been actually verified. Far difierent is 
the attitude taken by Comte in his later works, when he is 
attempting to reconstruct society. In the " Politique Posi- 
tive " he begins by endeavouring to reinstate the subjective 
method ; deluding himself, by a play upon words, into the 
belief that that method can be so reformed as to become 
available in the search for positive truths. '' The subjective 
method/' he tells us, ''possesses striking advantages which 
can alone compensate for the inconveniences of the objective 
method." This unhappy sentence is of itself enough to show 
how far the writer had strayed from positive grounds. Here 
we see the necessity for constant verificutiou characterized 

s 2 
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u ao " inconvetuence," and the liberty to stiing togdiher pre- 
mues and coaclosiotu withoDt ever stoppii^ to test tiieir 
coD&naity to (acts is called a " Btriking advantage^" Xothiiig 
could be iDore thoroughly metaphysical in tempec Tbe " in- 
coDvenience " of the objective method is the inconvenience 
of beiDg often obliged to stop and confess our ignorance of 
many things ve shoold like to knov, oar lack of many data 
we should be glad to possess. The " strikiiig advanti^ " of 
the subjective method is no other than the advantage en- 
joyed by the metaphysician of being permitted to persnade 
himflelf that he has arrived at complete knowledge because 
be has never stopped to confront the order of his conceptions 
with the order of phenomena. Bnt let us continue with 
Comte : " Oar logical system can be rendered complete and 
durable only by the intimate union of the two methods. His- 
tory does not authorize us to r^ard them as radically irre- 
concilable, provided that both are systematically regenerated 
in accordance with their common function, iutellectoal and 
BOciaL To yield to theology the exclosive privile^ of using 
the subjective method is as unnecessary as to see in theol(^ 
the only legitimate basis of religions feeling. If sociology 
may possess the Utter, it may also possess the former, as the 
two are intimately connected. To this end it is enough that 
the subjective method, renouncing the vain search into effi- 
cient and final causes, should henceforth, like the objective 
method, be employed solely in the discovery of natural laws, 
whereby our social condition may be ameliorated." > 

I do not know where one could find a passage, in the 
literature of modem philosophy, more lamentably confused 
in ite ideas than this. The Minj-tivi i ",(', i.^ tLjiL 
verificatiun is not necessary; Uir fl-jit;;-.*: uk;',m.'1 .-ays 
that verification is necessary; -.mA ytt we are told llsat th« 
two are not "radically irre&iK ilalilf !" It b proposed to 
"regenerate" the subjective mrilioil: yet theta^ 

' Poliliqvt Faiilw. torn, i p. 4fifi. 
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regenerating it save by forcing it to verify its premises and 
conclusions ; and when this is done, it ceases to be the sab- 
jective and becomes the objective method. But Comte thinks 
this is not necessary; the subjective method may be used 
provided it be employed only npou scientific questions, only 
in ascertaining the laws of phenomena. That is to say, as 
long as you confine yourself to scientific questions, and leave 
theology and metaphysics alone, you may imagine some 
plausible hypothesis and then reason away until you have 
worked out a whole theoty of natural phenomena, never 
stopping to observe or experiment, but dc^matically pro- 
claiming your conclusions as infallible because they seem to 
flow logically from the premises! Can it be that we are 
here listening to the man who spent one half of his life in 
investigating the history of science, — the man whose labours 
did so much toward renovating inductive logic 7 The whole 
history of science proclaims the utter absurdity of the posi- 
tion taken by Comte. The subjective method has been em- 
ployed, from the earliest times, upon purely scientific ques- 
tions which took no not« of causes, efficient or final ; and its 
eternal impotence is illustrated upon every page of the annals 
of scientitic error. In molar physics, it led to the doctrine 
that all motion is naturally circular ; in astronomy it per- 
suaded men that the sun and planets move in circular orbits 
about the central earth; in chemistry it instigated many 
generations of experimenters to tlie fruitless efibi't to convert 
lead or iron into gold ; in physiology it su^ested the notion 
that the arteries are air-vessels, and caused that notion 
to be held for centuries ; in patholt^ it sanctioned the fal- 
lacy that fever is an unnatural exaltation of the powers of 
the oryaiiiam.— n tuliiirj wliirh !..« s^i-iiiJL.'-l i(wii> a \aluable 
Ufa to thfi lancet ; in political ccoDomy it favourtd the de- 

rsf Hl&sh instincts, that the commercial interests 
Attterva antagonistic to those of the commnni- 
MuBf — a dalusion which ia respnnsible 
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for much foolish warfare, and which underlies the whole 
iniquitous system of so-called " protective " tariffs by which 
so many countries are even yet impoverished. Verily this 
illegitimate deduction, which verifies neither premise nor 
conclusion, but relies wholly on subjective coherence, has 
been tried quite long enough by the test which Comte 
recommends for it. Just so far as men have verified their 
hypotheses, either by direct observation, or by deduction 
based on observation, have they extended the boundaries of 
knowledge. Just so far as they have neglected such verifica- 
tion, have they gone astray amid the countless vagaries which 
have ever loved to encumber the path of scientific inquiry. 
To admit that we do not know what we have not verified 
requires rare self-denial, no doubt; a self-denial to which 
nothing, save the patient habit of scientific inquiry, can fully 
accustom us. This is the " inconvenience " of which Comte 
speaks, as attaching to the objective method. But mankind 
are fast reaching philosophic maturity ; and we are already 
getting too thoroughly used to the requirements of science 
to be much longer content with the childish device of play- 
ing that whatever is in our ideas is in the facts. Whatever 
may be our failings in pi^actice, we have become nearly 
unanimous in the declaration that before any hypothesis can 
be accepted it must be verified. 

Strange that in the latter half of the nineteenth century 
these criticisms should still need to be made ! Stranger still 
that they should be called forth by the writings of the great 
successor of Bacon and organizer of positive philosophy! 
Strangest of all that able men should still be found so 
imbued with the spirit of discipleship as to resort to all 
manner of logical subterfuges in order to destroy their force I 
Yet to show that I have by no means exaggerated ii|i- 
perversity of Comte's position, let me cite a page ftom 
Mill. " Among all the aberrations of scientific men, 
thinks none greater than the pedantic anxiety tl 
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for complete proof, and perfect rationalization of scientific 
processes. It ought to be enough that the doctrines afford an 
explanation of phenomena, consistent with itself and with 
known facts, and that the processes are justified by their 
fmits. This over-anxiety for proof, he complains, is breaking 
down by vain scruples the knowledge which seemed to 
have been obtained ; witness the present state of chemistry 
[in 1854], The demand of proof for what has been accepted 
by Humanity .... is a revolt against the traditions of the 
human race. So early had the new High Priest adopted the 
feelings and taken up the inheritance of the old." Mr. Mill 
goes on to remark upon the new sense in which he began to 
employ his famous aphorism that " the empire of the dead 
over the living continually increases." " As is not uncom- 
mon with him, he introduces the dictum in one sense and 
uses it in another. What he at first means by it is, that as 
civilization advances, the sum of our possessions, physical 
and intellectual, is due in a decreasing proportion to ourselves, 
and in an increasing one to our progenitors. The use be 
makes of it is, that we should submit ourselves more and 
more implicitly to the authority of previous generations, 
and suffer ourselves less and less to doubt their judgment, 
or test by our own reason the grounds of their opinions. 
The unwillingness of the human intellect and conscience, 
in their present state of ' anarchy,' to sign their own abdi- 
cation, he calls ' the insurrection of the living against the 
dead.' To this complexion has positive philosophy come 

To realiw the C0R)iiIi>tetie»s of lh« lir«iik bi'twot-ii Cuinli '.'s 
earlier antl later j^nwnlntiuQa, we liave only to rL'mt'nilier tliut 
the dveport :af eO- tho dUtfootion* which lie stm^ht (o 
I'^M/wophy on the one hiunl and 
tDdapfajria-dlMK'JhlA^ * <•'' ^•'■^^^f, >» tl>o ineffaceable 
~ $- ' ^ '" ''■' "I"'-' "''J'-'-tiv:- 
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Terification, while tfce ouiiers are content with sabjcetire 
congmrty. Tet here we see Conite exp'licitly snd with 
Tehement dcgmacisni repudiaticg observation and experiment, 
and maintafnfng, as nnreserreilv a$ Hegel, that so loi^ as 
OUT conceptions are systematic and matTiaHj harmonioiis^ it 
makes no difference whether they are Teriiied or not ! 

It would be an interesting stn«iy to trace in detail the 
circamstaBces concerned tn bringing abont this singular 
aberration of a great scientific intellect. For while the 
proclamation of the snbjectiTe method, and its more or less 
consistent employment, by Descartes and Hegel, was logically 
based npon their erroneons psychological theories concerning 
the sources of knowledge ; on the other hand, this metamor- 
phosis in the opinions of Comte had no logical justification 
whateTer, bnt was determined by circnmstances of a pnrely 
personal character. It was dne partly to what I may call 
the impatience of constmctiveness, — the imperious mental 
demand for the erection of a system at whatever cost, — ^and 
partly npon the exaggerated over-estimate of self which is a 
symptom of incipient monomania. 

In his youth Comte was an insatiable reader, and before 
he began the work of constructing the Positive Philosophy 
he had amassed vast stores of learning in almost every 
department of knowledge. There is no good reason for 
doubting that in 1830, when the publication of his great 
work began, he was, with a few serious exceptions, fully 
abreast of the best science of the times. But in the course 
of the twelve years during which the composition of this 
work went on, he found it desirable to alter his habits of 
study. Finding that constant attention to the progress of 
events interrupted the consecutive development of his 
thoughts, he b^an to abstain from all reading whatever, save 
in a few of his favourite poets. Still later in life he erected 
tliis practice into a general principle of action, and as a 
matter of conscience refused to take any note of the pro- 
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ceediiigs going on about him io the intellectual world. He 
utterly neglected not only newspapers, but also contemporary 
works on science, and even scientific peiiodtcals, and devoted 
himself almost exclusively to music and to aesthetic or 
devotional literature, such as Homer, Dante, Thomas k Kempte, 
St. Augustine and Bossuet, Molifere, Fielding and Leaage. 
This holding aloof from the conrse of contemporary specula- 
tion, be called " cerebral hygiene," It should rather be 
regarded as a source of mental one-sidedness than as a source 
of inental health. I have do intention of depreciating the 
vast amount of invaluable footf for thought which is to be 
obtained from the study of such books as those just named. 
Without studying Homer and Dante and Moli^re and the 
rest, one can get but a very meagre notion of human history 
as concretely revealed in the thoughts of past generations. 
Nor can it be denied that there was much that was truly 
sensible in Comte's plan of leaving oET study when about to 
write. The successful expositor of a system of thought is 
uot the man who is always cramming, and who perhaps keeps 
but a few weeks in advance of the particular theme which 
he is expounding. It is the man who by long years of patient 
thinking has completely mastered the system, and has it so 
thoroughly elaborated in his mind that he can sit down and 
write it out of the fulness of his knowledge, without needing 
to look at books. And in such cases it is no doubt desirable 
to shut oneself up and allow nothing to distract the mind 
until the work is accomplished. So far.Comte was doubtless 
wise in doing as he did. But beyond this point, there is no 
wisdom in keeping aloof from contemporary mattera As 
soon as writing is done, reading should begin again ; every 
conclusion should be carefully verified, and every statement 
n^visvd ii> ■ ii'Hct!. Othen\-iBo rrrom 

is left for 1 i ■ nter, and opjiurliiiiity is 

given th« >., ■..■■■ .■>...:■ >..■ .. ...it. ih^ l"'H'-f tlint it. 1ms 
Tciuihcd finolily iiii atmi- if.-'n ' ' ■ i i w r-iiliU Inr lh<- 
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thinker who isolates himself, year after year, from the work 
which his contemporaries are doing. Such a proceeding, as 
Comte's experience is enough to show, is fraught with grave 
dangers, both intellectual and moral The intellectual danger 
is that the thinker will be left hopelessly in the rear of the 
scientific movement of the age ; will lose, from lack of the 
requisite stimidus supplied by open criticism and argument, 
the habit of bringing all his conclusions to the test of verifica- 
tion ; and will thus gradually fall into the habit of reasoning 
upon his plausible hypotheses as if they were established. 
The moral danger is that which menaces all isolation, social 
or intellectual, — the danger of excessive egoism, of over- 
confidence in one's Own conclusions, and undue respect for 
one's own achievements. It is well enough for a writer 
to be dogmatic, provided his dogmatism is sustained by 
vigorous argument. But the writer is past all hope who 
habitually thinks to make loud assertion do the duty of 
argument; and this is a habit into which every one is 
more or less liable to fall who is not constantly coming 
in contact with other thinkers, and forced continually to 
defend his conclusions by the objective appeal to univers- 
ally admitted principles. 

I believe these considerations will go far toward accounting 
for the unfortunate position taken by Comte toward the close 
of his life. Always of a warm and enthusiastic tempera- 
ment, self-confident to an inordinate degree, and vain with 
more than a Frenchman's vanity, during his long period of 
isolation these traits and tendencies were unduly strengthened. 
The consciousness — to a certain extent well founded — of the 
grandeur of the task which he had accomplished, grew upon 
him apace ; and not taking note of the serious defects and 
omissions which advancing science was constantly disclosii^ 
in that work, he became more and more settled in the con- 
viction that it was final, so far as it had gone. MeasoriDg 
all his newly-framed hypotheses solely by their congmiigr 
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aevalism might be again leTiTcd and engrafted npon onr 
modem life. Thus by degrees be framed the conception of 
a sort of Xeo-Catholicism, with power as unlimited and 
ceremonies as complicated as the old one, bat with the 
science of 1830 snbstitnted for eTangelical theology, and 
with Comte installed as sovereign Pontiff As a natural 
result of this new position, his self-confidence grew until it 
became even too great to be ludicrous. Literary history 
affords us no other example approaching to it, unless, as Mr. 
Mill suggests, in the case here and there of some " entirely 
self-taught thinker who has no high standard with which to 
compare himself." He habitually alludes to himself as the 
peer of Aristotle and St Paul combined ; or as the only 
really great philosopher, save Descartes and Leibnitz, who has 
been seen in modem timesL 

When in a future chapter we come to examine the system 
of polity which awakened in Comte such transcendent self- 
commendation, we shall find, as might be expected from the 
subjectiye method pursued, but little that is of value to 
reward our search ; although there are detached speculations 
of great interest, serving to remind us that we are dealing 
with a mighty though fallen thinker, and not with an un- 
disciplined pretender. For the purpose of the present 
chapter it will be enough to note some of his latest philosophic 
vagaries, in which, pushing the subjective method to the 
limits of seK-refuting absurdity, he maintained that all 
science should be remodelled in conformity to the require- 
ments of the imagination. Missing links in the geological 
series of plants and animals should be supplied by fictitious 
"constructions of the reason," so that our craving for 
symmetry may be appeased. Above all, science must be as 
far as possible deprived of its ** dryness," and vivified by 
"sentiment." To this end it is weUto accustom ourselves 
to the belief that all nature is alive, and that inoiganic 
bodies, for instance, exert volition and feel what is done to 
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them ! Fetishism is, in express terms, restored, and we ore 
invited to adore the Earth as the Grand Fiticht. This great 
fetish is supposed to have planned a shrewd system of shocks 
or explosions, by which to render its orbit less eccentric and 
the inclination of its axis better fitted for the requirements 
of the Grand Eire, the Human Sace. But even this is not 
enough to satisfy the demands of " U aeur." We must 
adore whatever is useful to Humanity, and therefore must 
erect Space ioto a deity, and endow it with feeling, though 
not with intelligence. Not only physics but mathematics 
also must be made religious. And thus we reach the Comtist 
Trinity,— Humanity, the Grand Being; Earth, the Grand 
Fetish ; and Space, the Grand Medium ! ! ! Decimal numera- 
tion is to be abandoned in favour of a septimal system ; 
because seven is a sacred number, and moreover a prime 
number, incapable of division, and therefore well adapted to 
impress us with a due sense of the weakness of the human 
mind and the limitations of thought ! This is the wonderful 
philosophy which is thought worthy to take the place of the 
vain inquiries which scientilic men still obstinately persist 
in making, into the motions of the stars, the undulations 
of atoms, and the development of organic life upon the 
globe! 

Thus we might go on citing page after page of the most 
extravagant vagaries ever conceived outside of Bedlam ; or, 
remembering tho m^uiy valunbiu 
must ever be gt'itii'l'u! to Cointe, we mi^lit li^as harohly^ and 

not less truly, ciil tlniii the most : " 

furnished by the iLmuils of philosophy, 
utterly shattered :ni<l ruined. Mr. LewHl 
vehemently the £iiL:^L";tiun of M. Littr^,tl^ 
are evidence of ei tuiit irisniiity.' 
see what there is iniMDtnul or i 
suggestion. The only healtliful i 
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objective activity, in which there is as little brooding over 
self as possible. The less we think of ourselves, and the 
more we think of our work, the better. Dwelling on subjective 
fancies rarely fails to throw the mind out of balance ; it is at 
the bottom of all religious melancholia and suicidal mono- 
mania, as well as of many other forms of cerebral disease. For 
a dozen or fifteen years, Comte's life was such as to make a 
man insane, if anything could ; and we should not foi^et, 
whatever may be the physiological significance of the fact, 
that in his early manhood he had experienced a violent attack 
of acute mania. His astounding self-conceit was more akin 
to that which may be seen in lunatic asylums than to 
anything which is known to have been manifested by persons 
in a state of health. I am strongly inclined to believe that 
the harmonious activity of his brain never fully recovered 
from the shock given it by that first attack. Very likely 
that attack is partly responsible for the self-brooding tendency 
which led him to abandon the world, and lead a secluded life 
among his own unbridled fancies. And it is not improbable 
that this long-continued self-communion carried him on the 
road to chronic subacute monomania, until, when he wrote 
the " Synthase Subjective," he had just overstepped the ill- 
defined limit which divides precarious cerebral health from 
pronounced cerebral disease. Nevertheless this hypothesis, 
though it seems most plausible, is perhaps not absolutely 
required by the facts. In this chapter we have seen how an 
exclusive reliance on the subjective method has bred in 
others, besides Comte, the most shocking extravagances. It 
may be, after all, that Comte*s vagaries are not so very much 
wilder than those of Hegel and Plato ; since Plato's absurdities 
are less in conflict with the scientific knowledge of the times 
in which they were conceived, and Hegel's are veiled by the 
dense obscurity of a pompous metaphysical terminology. 
When Hegel tells us that " Seyn ist Seyn, und nicht Anders : 
Anders ist Anders, und nicfU Seyn " (Being is Being, and not 
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siIJ b^n^e of !/.':ti.tlfic j-rc^'r-etT ts :■:» fei^^x Li? rjriLoi of 
C-xioiifc U/ trj*f fe'/.ut-on of j.LT^i:.]:>p'jki or eiLioiJ p-ri-Kesis^ 
Duu.'.L dLv^-re^iit vo--Id Lare atiacLed to yewi.:.ii. 1^::: nci,e \o 
lL<5 mf-\hfA of fl'iziviis. Snoc^jeiiiig iijjTLirris wo^ilJ Lave 
CTJlkized Lim in iLe li^'Lt of Lis own j.rmciplts, &sd would 
Lave ftit ob;i;j'yj to mourn the decadence of Lis g>ilike in- 
iA:\\^.\, but the question would Lave been main]y a personal 
oua, aflecting in no way our estimate of the Xewtonian 
EuaiLfrmatics. In like manner, wLen we cLaiacterixe Comte's 
later sj^ecuLitions as vagaries Lardlj comj»atible with sanity, 
we ca«t no dibcre^iit ujxjn tbe Positive PLilosopLy, since our 
whole av/umhiit implies iLat tLese specolatious were con- 
tUii^jA in \xiUiT disreirard of iLose canons of research wLich 
it ifc the chief gloiy of tbe Positive Philosophy to have insti- 
l»it<rd. It i» one of Comte's most legitimate claims to im- 
moital remembiance that, with greater anthoiity and far 
wixlirf mdauiUia refK/urces than Bacon, he succeeded in intio- 
diu:ihi( i\i^ objective method into departments of research 
wUarn previouhly metaphysical interpretations had reigned 
Hu\friiWi ami unquestioned For this he must ever be 
u**tiiifiM HM ouii of the wortliiest among the " servants and 
iuUiritri:Usrn of Nature." And it is mainly because of his 
im^r-itUiiutitiCii HH an inaugurator of scientific method that it 
UitM \tiuumui customary to identify with Positivism every 
\tU\\ht^t\t\iy which, like the system expounded in this work, 
muiVn U) give synthetic expression to the ripest scientific 
iliought of our age. If the question were only one of method, 
we might acquiesce in this identification. But, as I have 
already plainly indicated and shall presently show more fully, 
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our divergence from Positivism is so fundamental with re- 
gnrd to the deepest and gravest questions with which Philo- 
sophy is concerned, that, as Comte would unquestionably 
repudiate us as disciples, so do we uohesitatingly repudiate 
him as a master. 




CHAPTER VI. 



CAUSATION. 



In the course of our examination of the Kantian doctrine of 
Necessary Truths, the origin and justification of our belief in 
the necessity of causation was incidentally discussed. We 
found that this belief can be explained and defended only as 
the product of a mental limitation due to absolute uniformity 
of experience. We believe that, under the requisite conditions 
fire burned before we were born, that it now bums in regions 
to which we have never had access, and that it will continue 
to bum as long as the world lasts, simply because we are in- 
capable of forming conceptions of which the materials are 
not supplied by experience, and because experience has never 
presented to our consciousness an instance of fire which, 
under the requisite conditions for burning, did not bum. Or, 
in other words, we believe that in the absence of preventive 
conditions, fire must always and everywhere bum, because 
our concept of fire is the concept of a thing which bums, and 
this concept has been formed exclusively by our experience 
of fire. You may, like a mediaeval sorcerer, envelope your 
hand in a soapy substance which will, for a few moments, 
check oxidation of the epidermis ; or you may insert your 
hand in the blaze and withdraw it again so qui< 
since chemical action takes time, oxidation will not'] 
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chauce to begin, and your skio will escape ; — these are dis- 
turbing conditions. But to say that, in the absence of such 
conditions, the blaze will not bum your inserted hand, is to 
state a proposition which is unthinkable, — a proposition of 
which the elements cannot be united in thought save by 
their mutual destruction. Why is this proposition unthink- 
able ? It is because not only the material of our knowledge 
but our very mental structure itself, as I shall hereafter show, 
is due solely to that perpetual intercourse between subject 
and object which we call experience, so that, whatever verbal 
feats we may succeed in accomplifihing, we can unite in 
thought no subject and predicate for the union of which ex- 
perience has not in some way or other supplied the condi- 
tions. I do not mean to say that the proposition in question 
is not one which some ingenious person might stontly main- 
tain as a theory. We might, no doubt, hold the theory that 
Fire does not bum, just as we might espouse the doctrine 
that Triangles are circular, or that Matter is destmctible. Bat 
as was sufficiently proved in the chapter on the Test of Troth, 
this shows only that it is possible for men to accept and 
defend propositions which they cannot truly conceive. It is 
easy to state the proposition that the Whole is e'lnal Ui its 
Part; but it is none the less impossible to think the tiiOTit^tit 
or no-thought, which the proposition seeks to expre^. We 
are under a mental compulsion to think of the wli'>le iw 
greater than its part, and to think of fire an a tiling whi':h 
bums, because the conditioDS of oar thinking have b<;<.'n jirf^ 
scribed by that interconiw between our mind an'] envirrmiritt 
agi-'ii- II ■■ lIu- ;i \*..' i-.iil aipuifiu-. 

I- 1^ I'll tin: flume iiiyiiiijlfl tho mind i.t "i'i.| ' . ' 
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preceding event and must itself determine some succeeding 
event And what is an event ? It is a manifestation of force. 
The falling of a stone, the union of two gases, the blowing of 
a wind, the breaking of wood or glass, the vibration of a cord, 
the expansion of a heated body, the sprouting of a seed, the 
circulation of blood, the development of inflammation, the 
contracting of a muscle, the thinking of a thought, the excite- 
ment of an emotion, — all these are manifestations of force* 
To speak of an event which is not a manifestation of force, 
is to use language which is empty of significance. Therefore 
our belief in the necessity and universality of causation is the 
belief that every manifestation of force must be preceded and 
succeeded by some equivalent manifestation. Or, in an 
ultimate analysis, it is the belief that force, as manifested to 
our consciousness, can neither arise out of nothing nor lapse 
into nothing — can neither be created nor annihilated. And 
the negation of this belief is unthinkable ; since to think it 
would be to perform the impossible task of establishing in 
thought an equation between something and nothing. 

This, I suppose, is what Sir William Hamilton had in his 
mind when he asserted that our belief in the necessity and 
universality of causation is due to an original impotence of 
the conceptive faculty, — to our inability to conceive absolute 
beginning or absolute ending. In his examination of Hamil- 
ton's pliilosophy, Mr. Mill has made sad havoc of some of the 
crude and hasty statements, and yet more unfortunate theo- 
logical illustrations, in which Hamilton couched this doctrine ; 
but the doctrine itself he seems to have mistmderstood rather 
than refuted. His favourite argument — that at one stage of 
philosophic culture we can conceive what at an earlier or 
later stage we could not conceive — rests upon a confusion of 
language which I trust has been sufficiently shown up in the 
course of the foregoing discussion. As I have abeady said, 
the only kind of inconceivability which we can admit as such 
is an impotence which results from the very constitution of 
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tlie thiuking process. Aa was shown in the first chapter on 
the Eelativity of Knowledge, this is the case with our inability 
to conceive absolute begtnniDg or absolute ending. We must 
therefore, to a certain extent, accept the Hamiltonian doctrine 
that our belief in the necessity and universality of causation 
is due to an original impotence of the conceptive faculty ; 
save that an ultimate psychological analysis obliges us to re- 
gard this original impotence as simply the obverse of our 
inability to transcend our experience. 

Here again we come upon a bit of common ground which 
underlies two opposing philosopliies. For our last senteuce, 
in its assertion and in its proviso, recognizes both aspects of the 
universal truth of which Kant and Hamilton on the one band, 
and Hume and Mill on the other hand, have persisted in 
recognizing only one aspect. Here again we see exemplified 
what our sketch of the Xewtonian discovery in the previous 
chapter taught us, — namely, the value of that objective method 
which, instead of ignoring an unexplained residuum, recog- 
nizfs it aa justifying further research. The unexplained 
residuum in the present case was the coexistence of an 
element of necesaity in a given belief with an experiential 
origin for the belief. Following the subjective method, Hume 
denied the necessity, Kant denied the experiential origin. 
But the objective method, recognizing the coexistence of the 
two as a fact to be accoimi' J f'-r, :ii]il ■jiniiloyin^: n j«yclii>- 
logical analysis iuaccessil'l^' i" I In me and Kant, disco vent I 
the necessity of the belnl :uid iis experiential ori^ 
but two sides of the sam<' lini.l;iiiniiul fact. 

From the origin and j)i-iill>ii(ioii of our beliof in 
let us now pass to the ( Jii<.'iii8 ff llic belwt flj 
is nothing in the belief Ui^tt has nut ' 
perience, let us endeavoiu to Htate wh«t 
given in our experience nt ;iii act of 
■place uqiteace is clearly sivi-n iu the jil 
granting that an effect niiiy commence 
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its cause," this view is in no way practically invalidated. 
As Mr. Mill says, "Whether the cause and its eflFect be 
necessarily successive or not, the beginning of a phenomenon 
is what implies a cause, and causation is the law of the 
succession of phenomena. ... I have no objection to define 
a cause, the assemblage of phenomena, which occurring, 
some phenomenon invariably commences, or has its origin. 
Whether the efifect coincides in point of time with, or im- 
mediately follows, the hindmost of its conditions, is imma- 
terial. At all events it does not precede it ; and when we 
are in doubt, between two coexistent phenomena, which is 
cause and which is eflfect, we rightly deem the question 
solved if we can ascertain which of them preceded the 
other." 1 

Secondly, invariableness of sequence is given in oim: ex- 
perience of causation. Invariableness is the chief mark by 
which we distinguish those sequences which are causal from 
those sequences which are commonly termed accidental. 
The well-known fallacy of post hoc, ergo propter hoc, upon 
which are founded most of the current hygienic and thera- 
peutic vagaries which claim to be upheld by experience, 
arises from the neglect of this essential distinction. It 
lumps together all kinds of sequence under the general head 
of causation. If drinking a cup of cofifee is followed by 
headache, or if a troublesome fit of indigestion ends after 
taking a dose of patent medicine, it is rashly inferred that 
the coffee caused the headache, or that the medicine cured 
the indigestion. This is not legitimate induction. The 
sequence may be accidental and not causal. The headache 
may have been caused by eating hot risen biscuit, by inhaling 
carbonic oxide sent up from the furnace, by overwork, or by 
loss of sleep ; or it may be the premonitory symptom of a 
typhoid fever due to imperfect drainage. The indigestion 
may have been cured by a ride on horseback, or by a walk 

* Mill, System of Logic^ 6th edit. vol. i. p. 384. 
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OD a frosty morning, or by a piece of good news, or by a 
rhythmical increaae in the rate of nutrition for which nu 
definite external cause is assignable. It ia the business uf 
induction to eliminate, as far as possible, all tlicse couxiHtunt 
possible causes, so as to ascertain, after the elimination, 
whether the sequence between the presumed cause and the 
effect is invariable. If it turns out to be so, and, still butter, 
if by reasoning deductively from the experimcntally-iuicer- 
tained action of the coffee or the medicine upon the organic 
tissues involved in the case, further proof of the invaritiblu' 
ness of the given sequences can be obtain>;il, — then we tu\y 
that we have detected a case of true caii«ation. When wp 
have extended our inquiries in any case so far oji to \m ahlo 
to predicate invariable sequence, then we preilicate ctitmation. 
A moment's reflection, however, will show us that th'TO 
are sequences which have been invariable throughout thi 
whole course of human expftriftnce, hut which uh not re- 
garded as causal swiueni^es. Kvpr iiinr^ iitni: f)AV« Ik-jtB 
conscious minds to interpret phftnom'-iw, day hax ttMnwi-A 
night, and night has fo^lnwed (Uy, and y-X no otift w.nhl *ay 
that day causes ni^ht, or that nii4it tsinv^ lUy. lu M'W 
to include such ca.4^ a.* th..^ w; rf. uf. hmit ttAl fnrtlMrr 
OUT detiniiion of 'nn-vtiiou. Tr.tt *t^f.f.T-fA tt.ant \^. ui^/m-- 
dUwnal as w^U a^ iD.v\nx.:le:. Tt.u*. ** ilt M.l. i'.^.^*r»ist, 
"is what wriiftis icfAa »r.i*Ti r.f.^ ^y f,r_tf. •.(,* uf-^tm lA 
cause involv** '.£.A ;.;r^ ',< r^fj^gi.'-t H •r>4« '« u;/ hmduk-- 
ing wh:-h './/!:f^*ri;./ '^.■.i.r.'jA V, -.,.. ■.. . «.';; fl M 

untt/iui.ij.'M.''j'M.- T'-.iW. IB.;...'. .^ a^^ -li,.-. '..>.*/, vf.^Jt a 
lie, iw^:.* r.viS ■«•,■... n » .'. •* ».-,«>'-^ t:y,^MiirM <m* i 
make ii i-.-i- : v, i.. -...-..^r -..-.. .-.-j.. ;-..- <^^«bm* uf 4 
and I..,'.*. ■f..j-;r„; ^» .v.r, A»<>ji«Mn.'> .v ■t.-^ wtm^ |i ) 

COt.-.'i-.'t.U -.r. -,.-,.1: '/-yV.l.'-'Tj-A -V^ ■-I.L.iT- rAej-rAAfdHJL. 
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only when, some third ctrcninstaDce also exists, is not the 
cause, even though no case should ever have occurred in 
vhich the phenoraenon took place without it." Now, either 
day or night " might have existed for any length of time, and 
the other not have followed the sooner for its existence : day 
follows night only if certain other antecedents [the presence 
of the aun above the horizon, and the absence of any eclipsing 
opaque body from the direct path of the solsr rays] exist ; 
and where those antecedents existed, it would follow in any 
case. No one, probably, ever called night the cause of day ; 
mankind must so soon have arrived at the very obvious 
generalization, that the state of general illumination which 
we call day would follow from the presence of a sufBciently 
luminous body, whether darkness had preceded or not." 

Mr. Mill's further explanation of this point is so luminous 
that I prefer to cite it in his own words, rather than to 
abridge and dilute it " To some," says Mr. Mill, " it may 
appear that the sequence between night and day being in- 
variable in our experience, we have as much ground in this 
case a3 esperience can give in any case, for recognizing the 
two phenomena as cause and effect; and that to say tliat 
more is necessary — to require a belief that the succession is 
unconditional, or in other words that it would be invariable 
under all changes of circumstances, is to acknowledge in 
causation an clement of belief not derived from experience. 
The answer to this is, that it is experience itself which 
teaches us that one uniformity of sequence is conditional 
and another unconditional When we judge that the succes- 
sion of night and day is a derivative set|iien(Tf;, dependitig on 
something else, we proceed on grounds of &.xpetience. Itia 
the evidence of experience which convinces us that diiy touM 
eiiiially exist withoyt being followed by night, and il ■ i 
could equally exist without being followpd by da\- 
that these beliefs 'are not generated by our mere ol-^ ' i 
of sequence,' is to foi:gel. thiil hiin' m f'VMi'-^""''^^^^ 
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hours, when the sky is clear, we have an experivientura cmcis 
that the cause of day is the sun. We have an experimental 
knowledge of the sun which justifies us on esperimeDtal 
grounds in concluding, that if the sun were always above 
the horizon there would be day, though there had been no 
night, and that if the sun were always below the horizon 
there would be night, though there bad been no day. We 
thoB know from experience that the succession of night and 
day is not unconditional. Let me add, that the antecedent 
which is only conditionally invariable, is not the invariable 
antecedent. Though a fact may, in experience, have always 
been followed by another fact, yet if the remainder of 
our experience teaches ua that it might not always be so 
followed, or if the experience itself is such as leaves room 
for a possibility that the known cases may not correctly 
represent all possible cases, the hitherto invariable antecedent 
is not accounted the cause : but why ? Because we are not 
Bure that it is the invariable antecedent." 

Furthermore let it be noted that "such cases of sequence 
as that of day and night not only do not contradict the 
doctrine which resolves causation into invariable sequence, 
but aiB necessarily implied in that doctrine. It is evident, 
that from a limited number of unconditional sequences, there 
will result a much greater number of conditional one.t. 
Certain causes being given, that is, certain antecedents wliich 
are unconditionally followed by certain consequents; the 
mere coexistence of these causes will give rise to an un- 
limited number of additional uniformities. If two causes 
tiuA tijjitalicr. ihir l-WwU of both will uxist foj,'(.-t!ier; and if 
numy causes .ofxi'.t, tln-^i. causes will givu rise to ui!W 
eflocto. w>.... ->ii-(5eediiig oue aiiothor in some 

particular .!,.r wUl be iuvamble while the 
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and will continue to do so while the sun's attraction, and the 
force with which the earth tends to advance in a direct line 
through space, continue to coexist in the same quantities as 
at present. But vary either of these causes, and the unvary- 
ing succession of motions would cease to take place. The 
series of the earth's motions, therefore, though a case of 
sequence invariable within the limits of human experience, 
is not a case of causation. It is not unconditional" ^ July 
does not cause August, though it invariably precedes it For 
the sequence is conditioned by the coexistence of a given 
ratio between the solar gravitation and the earth's tangential 
momentum, with a given inclination of the earth's axis of 
rotation to the plane of its orbit. Vary either of these 
factors, which are the real causes of the seasons, and the 
hitherto invariable sequence between July and August will 
be altered. , 

Causation may therefore be defined as the unconditional 
invariable sequence of one event, or concurrence of events, 
upon another; and this is all that is given in the pheno- 
menon. But metaphysics is not content with this conception 
of Cause. It prefei*s to regard causation as a kind of con- 
straint by which the antecedent event obliges the consequent 
event to follow it. It postulates a hidden power, an occulta 
vis, in the cause, which operates as an invincible nexus 
between it and the effect. And it is by virtue of the exer- 
tion of this occult energy that cause, as formulated by meta- 
physics, is called Efficient Cause, in distinction from the only 
cause known to science, — ^the unconditional invariable ante- 
cedent, which may be termed Phenomenal Cause. 

This explanation bears the distinctive marks of a meta- 
physical hypothesis, as enumerated in the preceding chapter. 
To the elements of sequence, invariableness and uncondi- 
tionalness embraced in the scientific explanation, it superadds 
an occulta via, an element which is not given in the pheno- 

1 Mill, System of Logic, 6th edit. vol. i. pp. 379-881. 
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inenon. No one pretends that we can actually cognize this 
occuUa vis. The deepest analysis of our experience of the act 
of causation vill yield no such element. Viewed under its 
subjective aspect, our knowledge of causation amounts simply 
to this, — that an experience of certain invariable sequences 
among phenomena has wrought in ns a set of corresponding 
indissolubly coherent sequences among our states of con- 
sciousness ; so that whenever the state of consciousness 
answering to the cause arises, the state of consciousness 
answering to the effect inevitably follows. But answering to 
the occulta via we have no state of consciousness whatever. 

Moreover the hypothesis of an occulta vis, like so many 
other metaphysical hypotheses, straightway lands us in an 
impossibility of thought. The proposition that the cause 
constrains the effect to follow, is an unthinkable proposition ; 
since it requires us to conceive the action of matter upon 
matter, which, as we saw in our first chapter, we can in 
nowise do. As was there pointed out, neither by the artifice 
of an intermoleeular ether or of centres of attractive and 
repulsive force, nor by any other imaginable artifice, can we 
truly conceive one particle of matter acting upon another. 
What we do know is neither more nor less than what is given 
in consciousness, namely, that certain coexistences invariably 
precede or follow certain other coexistences. That matter as 
objectively existing may exert upon matter some constrain- 
ing power which, as for ever unknowable by us, may be called 
an occulta vi», I readily grant. Thought is not the meaaur^ 
of things, and it was ther(-l<>r" tntjihilusoiihic^l iii IIimih' in 
deny the existence of any such unknown power. ' Tliiu;^* 
may exist, in heaven and on lailti. which are neither dnuuut 
of in our philosophy nor ■'niceivable by i 
Respecting the external r> ;iliiy we say nothing: 
affirm that no such occui/i' rn is given in tho j " 
of causation. Any hypothc^in whirh {wBtulatM j 
unknown element as n nii-uu-, ni i-\plaiitiiig the |~ 
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is unverifiable aud, as such, science cannot admit it, nor can 
our Cosmic Philosophy admit it. 

Nevertheless the belief that causation implies something 
more than mere invariability of sequence, has been a persist- 
ent belief; and as such, it is a fact which philosophy is 
required to account for. Its explanation will not be difficult 
if we look to the source from which our notion of Power is 
derived. That source is the peculiar class of states of con- 
sciousness which accompany our voluntary actions. Part of 
our notion of Power consists in our consciousness of an 
ability to generate certain muscular sequences by means of 
an act of volition ; and this amounts to no more than an 
expectation that the antecedent, volition, will be followed by 
the consequent, muscular movement. But the other part of 
our notion of Power is derived from the sense of effort which 
invariably accompanies our muscular actions. Every such 
action ^* has to contend against resistance, either that of an 
outward object or the mere friction and weight of the moving 
organ ; every voluntary motion is consequently attended by 
the muscular sensation of fatigue. Effort, considered as an 
accompaniment of action upon the outward world, means 
nothing to us but those muscular sensations." ^ Here, then, 
is the shape of our primitive conception of Power ; the con- 
sciousness of volition, accompanied by the conscious sensa- 
tion of effort overcoming resistance, and the conscious expec- 
tation of a consequent muscular movement. Now, by the 
very relativity of our thinking, as will be shown more fully 
in the next chapter, we are compelled to formulate our con- 
ception of the Power which is manifested in the sequence of 
extiemal phenomena, in terms of that Power which is alone 
directly known to us in consciousness. Hence, when we see 
one object moved by another, we conceive the impelling 
object as putting forth effort and overcoming the inertia of 
the impelled object. Though we no longer, like some chil- 

* Mill, Examination of HamiHons Philosophy^ vol. ii. p. 47. 
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dren and all savages, regard this as a conscious effort, 
attended by volition, we still conceive it as an effort attended 
by resistance. And from this anthropomorphism of thought 
are derived two closely related, though apparently incompa- 
tible, metaphysical theories ; the theory that matter, regarded 
as a cause, is endowed with an occulta vis ; and the theory 
that matter, regarded as an effect, can move only under con- 
straint from without. 

Such is the origin of our conception of power in causation. 
Yet that the conception, as thus formulated, cannot corre- 
spond to the external reality, is a truth so obvious, at the 
present stage of our discussion, as hardly to need pointing 
out. It is enough to remark that since effort, as known to 
us, is only an affection of our consciousness, we cannot 
conceive the wind which overturns a tree as exerting effort, 
unless we mentally endow the wind with consciousness. 
The primitive man did not scruple at this ; to him the Wind 
was a superhuman person. We, who have outgrown fetishism, 
must take the other horn of the dilemma, and admit that 
whatever may be the force which the wind exerts, it cannot 
be the force which we know as effort. By this alternative 
difficulty we may recognize the fact that we have here again 
come face to face with the Unknowable. What the process 
of causation is in it^^lf we cannot know. We can know it 
only as it ia preaente<i to our consciousness, ag the uncon- 
ditional invariable sequence of event^^. 

Our account of cansarion wouM not he complete, without 
some mention of an attempt whirh has again been madp, of late 
years, to pa.«w beyond rhe limit.^ of intelliirence, and co^ize 
the ext#*mal pmr«»ss in it.-<p|f. Tliis aftpmpt, baaed upon an 
imperfect apprehension of thp lon^oini? analysis, -^tarfs with 
the assertion tliAt in onr orimitiv** •^onsHoTi^^np*?^ of Po^^r 
wc have a tme cofrnifion of ,\n Rffi^if^nt Tr^nqp A'^^onlincr 
to thin dortrini*, the f^xrMH^tation thj^t >iTr,rf jr,\\ .v'^r^f^^'^^ 
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not given in experience. In our consciousness of eflTort we 
have direct knowledge of the causal nexus between the ante- 
cedent, volition, and the consequent, muscular contraction : 
volition is therefore known to us as an efficient cause of one 
kind of actions ; and hence we must infer that it is the sole 
efficient cause of all kinds of actions. Matter is absolutely 
inert : it is inconceivable that matter should act upon matter, 
but it is conceivable that mind should act upon matter ; and 
therefore all phenomena which are not the direct results 
of human or animal will, are the direct results of divine will. 
Such is the so-called Volitional Theory of Causation. 

With the theistic implications of this doctrine I shall deal 
in a future chapter. At present we are concerned only with 
its psychological basis. And first we may observe that those 
who assert the action of mind upon matter to be conceivable, 
appear to have forgotten the great difficulty under which 
metaphysics laboured during the seventeenth century. To 
Leibnitz and the Cartesians the action of mind upon matter 
was the thing inconceivable above all others, to account for 
which two theories were framed, among the most remarkable 
in the annals of metaphysics. These are, the doctrine of 
Occasional Causes, expounded by the Cartesian Malebranche, 
and the doctrine of Pre-established Harmony, expounded by 
Leibnitz, who is said to have plagiarized it from Spinoza. 
The Cartesians held it to be inconceivable, and therefore (on 
the subjective method) impossible, that thoughts or feelings 
in the mind should produce movements in the body; and 
consequently they regarded the concurrence of mental and 
material facts " as mere Occasions on which the real agent, 
God, thought fit to exert his power as a Cause." So that, 
when you will to raise your arm, God interposes and lifts the 
arm for you ; and he does this, not as a Being endowed with 
volition, but as an omnipotent Being, capable of working a 
miracle. To Leibnitz this seemed an unworthy view of 
divine action. He preferred to regard the entire series of 
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volitions and the entire series of apparentlj conseqnent mns- 
cular motions as independent series, pre-established in har- 
mony with each other by the contrivanoe of the ^eitr from 
a time preceding the commencement of the irarld. So that, 
when you will to raise your arm, the arm moves, becanse God 
in the past eternity constructed the serieB of your volhianB 
and the series of your motions lite two clocis "wlidh aocs- 
rately correspond to each other in their rates of tdckizig. 

Such theories as these can, of course, be neji.b*sr jc^jT^i idoj 
disproved They are cited as interestiig qaecrjiufciis of at* 
manner in which human speculation alt^exupts to grapple 
with realities which lie beyond its reach ; but^, as being un- 
verifiable, our philosophy cannot recognizee them as legiti- 
mate hypotheses. Coupling them with the Volitional Theory, 
the result is mutual destruction. In point of fact, we are no 
more directly cognizant of the action of mind upon matter 
than we are directly cognizant of the action of matter upon 
matter. " Our will causes our bodily actions in the sarne 
sense (and in no other) in which cold cauf^en ice, or a spark 
causes an explosion of gunpowder." The antecedent, vol i tion, 
and the subsequent, muscular movement, are snbj^rt«? ryf con- 
sciousness. But the relation of invariable ?^f\nf'Wft >»<^*''*.'»<-'rr 
them is known by experience, ju«t as w«» kr/r«/ >- 7 ^*" -• 
relation of sequence. As Mr Mil] t,'*f.t.f ,t., 
admitted "that our consciousn^^^ //f f ♦ -' 7'/ • 
itself any d priori knowle'l^'*' OiJ'< Oi* *^ • v * ^. w .,, ,. 
follow. If our nerves of ih*Ai**u v>r*»«. j/ # //' ^w - i 
muscles stiff and inflexibl**, hu*\ \>u'\ ^,'*i. .^ . /. 1 
there is no ground for uuj/j/'/' J r»/ ♦i'*'* iv« ,. , ^z / ' 
by information from oth*'r i****',"*, i»"* ^*/.//i , /* 

volition as a physical y/Wit, *,i i," * » .. /# ^ 

tendency in feeUngH of our ji; x/. */, j/^v ^ ,. , ,i 

body, or of other XfAi^-r * \u , . ^ t , 
have had a sensaU'^n, ) /« *"'«- 
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"consciousness of effort/' but we should have known it 
merely as " a feeling of uneasiness, accompanying our feel- 
ings of desire." As Sir William Hamilton acutely observes, 
the Volitional Theory " is refuted by the consideration, that 
between the overt act of corporeal movement of which we are 
cognizant, and the internal act of mental determination of 
which we are also cognizant, there intervenes a numerous 
series of intermediate agencies of which we have no [direct] 
knowledge; and, consequently, that we can have no con- 
sciousness of any causal connection between the extreme 
links of this chain, the volition te move and the limb moving, 
as this hypothesis asserts. No one is immediately conscious, for 
example, of moving his arm through his volition. Previously 
to this ultimate movement, muscles, nerves, a multitude of 
solid and fluid parts, must be set in motion by the will, but 
of this motion, we know, from consciousness, absolutely 
nothing. A person struck with paralysis is conscious of no 
inability in his limb to fulfil the determinations of his will ; 
and it is only after having willed^ and finding that his limbs 
do not obey his volition, that he learns by this experience, 
that the external movement does not follow the internal act. 
But as the paralytic learns after the volition that his limbs 
do not obey his mind, so it is only after volition that the 
man in health learns that his limbs do obey the mandates of 
his will." ' 

To this crushing refutation it may be added that even if 
volition were the efficient cause of our own movements, as we 
admit it to be the phenomenal cause, it would not follow that 
it is the cause of anything else. As the passage just cited 
from Hamilton shows, the only direct effect which volition can 
be^known to produce, is nervo-muscular action, — a very excep- 
tional, peculiarly animal, phenomenon. And yet, '' because 
this is the only cause of which we are conscious, being the 

^ lectures on Mftaphyties, Lect. 39 ; see also DissfrtcUions to Rnd, pp. 866, 
867. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

ANTHROPOMORPHISM AND C08MISM. 

The body of philosophic truth contained in the six fore- 
going chapters can in nowise claim Auguste Comte as its 
originator. The doctrine of the relativity of knowledge has, 
as we have seen, been accepted more or less unreservedly by 
most of the thinkers of the last two centuries; and has, 
indeed, never been wholly lost sight of in philosophic specula- 
tion since the time of Protagoras. Nevertheless the doctrine 
has been variously interpreted by different philosophers; 
and we have seen that the Positivist interpretation of it, 
propounded by littr^ and Mill, is essentially different from 
the interpretation given by Mr. Spencer, and here adopted. 
Again, the doctrine that all knowledge is the product of the 
intercourse between the sentient organism and its environ- 
ment is a doctrine which has been held by more than half 
the philosophic world since the time of Locka The doctrine 
that causation, as cognizable by us, is merely unconditional 
invariable sequence was the doctrine of Hume, Lrown, and 
James Mill ; and for its further defence and elucidation we 
are indebted, not to Comte, but to John Stuart Mill. The 
test of truth, as stated in the third chapter of this work, was 
just as much or just as little postulated by Comte as by 
preceding thinkers : it was first definitely propounded by Mr. 
Spencer, and its validity has been repeatedly challenged by 
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Mr. Mill, — the most eminent pBTchologist idic bsB yen cb- 
clared his aasent to all the faudamenial cioctnseb of PosiiiTiab. 
Kor was Comte the first to insist jqm. tht excioDnr vat of 
the objectiire method in all dqaatmeiift if xonu:! ioc 
Bacon, as we have seen, had enmuas&ec tns^ jma p eii. vritL 
eaual vigour and impreBsiveneK. iiioo^L ^v^u iss cammBiii*' 
ing scientific authority. It is tc lit i^petfeL mmwi ^ HK iuar 
we cannot even accredit Comte will Trntinrninti Ut^tv -u 
this principle. Not only have w* ^usl nm. memv VLanvfixv^ 
ing it, bnt we have been caJiaL tq^il i\ vinn^mniiittt. lu 
his "Subjective Syntheaifi,'' iht 2nu« jaaftnroiiitt insiunMrt 
afforded by history of the w.iuiwr.u v::*yin u' ilwrmtiiui 
possible to the intdkctiu gioi j^. ^i.^svat 

All the above truths, then, y, itr m -im^ ^jsh tuuti>nt.iiiil 
by Comte, were accepted by Liil u i^ dinmt nhian. Hi* •in! 
not originate them, nor did be plice Vn«*m. firom the piyrhn- 
logical point of view, upon any smer footing than thpy hn/| 
occupied before. That psychological analjrsis, in the Vtuht fft 
which they have been here exhibited, and by whirh nUftt^ 
they can be securely established, Comte unrev»rrM!7 ^^^ 
disdainfully repudiated. Asserting as he did thjJit ft)! '•f;-.^* 
observation and comparison of states of c/n).v;i//TMri^"?^ 
and nugatory, Comte could only ac<;e|/t th^. fW-^^]^.^* e,P 
relativity of knowledge and its c/m/II»fi^^ >«? av-. ^• 
doctrines. We shall frequently hav/« ^^^axw,-, t^, - 
upo*. the. vulnerable condition in win/ ^ '■^z. P* 
sophy is left, owing to this di^f '•;/;> ^F *^ ', j • / 
indeed was Comte's weak |Kiir»t, sr« i' .• i*** . 
point As an observer and ill V^;/«"v I / * h 

ness Comte was Ijelow mcjS.*^* -/ ■ » / • 
with Cousin or Du;.'?ild '-*/ <y> ♦' 
logical analysis, H^r f/«rr*. 
thinker that ever liv^/J, 4 -. , 
totle, Berkeley, ar»'l K> • ■ > 
but Spencer, wl*// \,>,x r«- / 
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into an organized body of doctrine resting upon an indestruc- 
tible basis in consciousness. 

Since, then, the foundations of the scientific philosophy here 
expounded were laid down by Bacon, Locke, Hume, and 
Kant, and since that philosophy has first been presented as 
a coherent body of universal truth by Herbert Spencer, it is 
clear that there exists a very considerable body of philosophic 
doctrine, which is not metaphysical or theological, and which, 
nevertheless, does not owe its existence to Comte. It is clear 
that we cannot concede to Comte such a monopoly of the scien- 
tific method of philosophizing that all scientific philosphy must 
be designated as Positivism. It does not yet appear, from 
the foregoing summary, that scientific philosophy owes any- 
thing whatever to Comte. Yet if we were to rest in any such 
conclusion as this, we should be seriously in error. It is not 
to be gainsaid that the speculations of Comte have played a 
most conspicuous and important part in directing the course 
of philosophic inquiry in the nineteenth century. A thinker of 
Comte's calibre does not live and write to no purpose. And 
while it will appear, in the course of the following discussion, 
that the peculiar theories of Comte are such as philosophy 
cannot possibly adopt, it will also appear that thesQ theories^ 
besides containing a germ of truth, are instructive even in 
their erroneousness. Even while demonstrating that we cannot, 
without grievously retrograding, consider ourselves followers 
of Comte or advocates of the Positive Philosophy, we must 
at the same time freely admit our indebtedness to Comte for 
sundry suggestions of the highest importance. We must 
not refuse to Comte the meed of acknowledgment which we 
should have no hesitation in giving to Kant, or Spinoza, or 
even to Hegel, if occasion were to be oflfered. Least of all 
can we acquiesce in Prof. Huxley's opinion that there is 
nothing whatever of any value in the philosophy of Comte 
which is not also to be found in the philosophy of Hume. 
The point is one of such importance in itself, and is so 
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narrowly itni'licated witli much of the following discussion, 
that T most devote a few moments to the elacidation of it. 
before entering npon the i^pecial subject of this cbapter. 

In spite of his feebleness as a psrchologist, and his 
nnmeroas unpliilosophic idiosyncnsiea of tempeiameut, 
Comte was possessed of one mental endowment, most 
brilliant at any time, and most useful to a thinker living 
in the first half of the nineteenth century. It is by virtue 
of this menbd endowment that Comte is chiefly dis- 
tingnisbed from the thinkers of the eighteenth century ; and 
it was by dint of this that he succeeded in makii^ himself, 
more conspicnonaly than any of those thinkers, the herald, 
though not the inaugurator, of modem philosophy. I refer 
to that historic sense, — that almost unique power of invesl^ 
iug himself, so to speak, with the menial habits of bygone 
generations, and of entering into the very spirit which dic- 
tated past events and obsolete modes of thinking, — which 
makes the fifth volume of Comt«'s great work one of the 
most ^-aluable and suggestive treatises ever written concern- 
ing the concrete phenomena of history. Many thinkers 
before Comte had conceived the idea of a philosophy of 
history — such were ilachiavelli, Vico, Alontesqnieu, Voltaire, 
Targot, and Condorcet ; but nooe of these great men 
possessed in so high a degree the historic sense necessary for 
the realization of such a project. It is the influence of this 
historic sense of Comte, more or less consciously felt, which 
lends a great part of their value to many of the most striking 
historical treatises of our time, — to the colossal works of 
Grote and Mommsen, as well as to the monographs of 
Mr Brj-ce, Dr. Bridges, M. Taine, M. Genan, and tlie author 
of " Ecce Homo." It was the lack of such a historic sense, 
and the adherence to the old disposition ' > ixniuim' imsi 
events through the refracting medium ol i.^itly in]iiiiTil 
habits of thought, which constitute<l Mi liil.li - ln' f 
source of failure as a ptiilfisnphic historian. 
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Now I say it was by dint of this rare historic sense that 
Comte succeeded in taking a step which was not only an 
important advance, but in many respects a veritable revolu- 
tion in philosophy. . It was Comte who first brought into 
prominence the idea of a philosophy of history which should 
also be the history of philosophy. The thinkers of the 
eighteenth century, with Hume at their head, had studied 
systems of philosophy, much as anatomists before Cuvier 
had studied animal and vegetal organisms, as detached in- 
dependent existences, without regard to their past or future. 
But to Comte is due the grand and luminous conception of a 
historic development of thought, from the earliest to the 
latest ages of human speculative activity. Just as Cuvier 
proclaimed it irrational to study existing organisms without 
constant reference to extinct organisms, Comte pronounced 
it irrational to coordinate existing opinions, save in their rela- 
tion to past opinions. He grasped, as it had not before been 
grasped, the truth that each body of doctrines has its root in 
some ancestral body of doctrines ; that throughout the whole 
of man's speculative career there has been going on an Evolu- 
tion of Philosophy, of which the thorough recognition of the 
relativity of knowledge must be the inevitable outcoma 
Herein lay the originality of Comte ; an originality of which 
it is hardly correct to say that Prof. Huxley disparages it, 
since he passes over it in silence and does not appear to have 
discerned it. Yet as to the originality of this conception, 
there can be no question whatever. Neither Hume nor any 
other thinker of the eighteenth century had compassed it. 
Lessing, indeed, — a man far in advance of his age, — had, in 
his work entitled "The Education of the Human Eace," 
sketched a theory of the evolution of speculative ideas ; but 
it was only imperfectly, if at all, that he comprehended the 
nature and direction of that evolution. He may be regarded 
as a forerunner, but not as an anticipator, of Comte. 

As to the importance of Comte's conception there can be 
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no more qaestion than as to its originaJity. It constitiited 
a revolution Id philosophy as thorough and Tide-reaching as 
the revolution which Cuvier, by fusing together the studies 
of comparative anatomy and pabtontology, brought about in 
biology. In n-orkiog out the details of his conception, 
Comte, like Curier, fell into many grave errota : bat the 
great thing was, to have framed the conception. As Mr, 
Spencer wisely and wittily observes, " Inquiring into the 
pedigree of an idea is not a bad means of estimating its 
value." Comte'a conception of the evolution of philosophy 
obliges us henceforth to test ideas by their pedigree, — to 
trace their origin in the employment of the subjective or of 
the objective method. Surely it was no small achievement 
to bring together the truths which Locke and Hume and 
others had laboriously detected, and to exhibit them as the 
necessary outcome of twenty-five centuries of speculative 
activity. For by this proceeding the truths in question were 
at least historically justified. And although the psycho- 
It^col justification of them had to be left for Mr. Spencer, 
although it can be amply proved that Comte, in his ignoranco 
of psychology, seriously misinterpreted the import of these 
truths, that is no reason why we shonld lict^itate to acknow- 
ledge the greatness of his achievement. Tho doctrine of 
which Cuvier was the most eminent upholder — tho doclrinu 
of fixity of species — ie one which modem biol'igy rnjiwrt*, 
just OS modern philosophy rejects the doctrinen oupeclally 
characteristic of Corutc-'id svsttro- X.:Vf;rtlidwi*, us wo ifliiiil 
of Cuvier, that hi^ iiitnik^itiiiit, m Btudying aJI exutiog 
organisms with refcT< i\il'- to put urgouiiuu, f 
revolution in the attittidc of biology ; 
Comte, that hisinnov'ti'iti. in it'iilylogillM 
with reference to iir.i<-iiiii; pliue* of i""* 
a revolution in the .ittitu.l>- f,f |>bi]oi, 
admission no niore tiialo-^ n» foUowm '\ 
former admuU<.-u »!>]£•-• 'id fril|ii««n (if 
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The siguificance of this illustration will become still more 
apparent as we proceed to examine the attempt of Comte to 
describe the course of philosophic evolution as actually shown 
in history. According to Comte there are three modes of 
philosophizing — the Theological, the Metaphysical, and the 
Positive. The first two modes are characterized by the 
attempt to formulate the unknowable Cause or causes of 
phenomena ; but Positivism, recognizing the futility of all 
such attempts, ignores the unknowable Cause or causes of 
phenomena. Positivism limits itself to ascertaining uni- 
formities of coexistence and sequence among phenomena. 
Metaphysics and Theology superadd investigations concern- 
ing the nature of the hidden efficient cause of the pheno- 
mena ; but Metaphysics regards this cause as a mere abstract 
entity, while Theology regards it as endowed with volition 
and intelligence. There are three successive stages of 
theology; Fetishism, in which phenomena, being not yet 
generalized, are regarded each as endowed with a volition of 
its own ; Polytheism, in which generalized groups of pheno- 
mena are regarded each as under the control of a presiding 
deity endowed with volition ; and Monotheism, which arises 
when men have gained the conception of a Universe, and 
have generalized the causes of plienomena until they have 
arrived at the notion of a single First Cause. According to 
Comte, philosophy began in fetishism ; as science progres- 
sively arranged phenomena in groups of wider and wider 
generality, philosophy passed through polytheism into mono- 
theism ; and as with its increasing generality, the primitive 
anthropomorphic conception of cause faded away, becoming 
replaced by the conception of an unknowable Cause mani- 
fested in phenomena, philosophy became metaphysical : 
finally, when the unknowable Cause is wholly ignored, and 
no account is taken of anything beyond the immediate con- 
tent of observed facts, philosophy becomes positive. For 
while Comte did not follow Hume and Berkeley to the ex- 
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tent of ezplicitlj or implicitly denying the independent 
existence of a Power manifested in phenomena; while he 
wonid, if conai:itent with his own principles^ hare regarded 
such a denial as an overstepping of the limits within which 
positive speculation should be contined ; it is none the less 
true that he ignored the existence of any such Power as 
completely as if he had held the extreme idealist doctrine 
which prononnces it a mere tigment of the imagination. So 
utterly foreign to Positivism is Mr. Spencer's doctrine of 
the Unknowable^ that M. littre, who is of all living men 
the most thoronghly and consistently a Positivist, condemns 
it as a baseless metaphysical speculation. 

Such is the celebrated " Law of the Three Stages/' which 
is r^arded by Positivists as one of the greatest achieve- 
ments of the human mind, and which impartial criticism 
must regard as an achievement of sufficient importance to 
have wrought a complete revolution in the attitude of 
modem philosophy. That it also contains a large amount of 
truth, as a concise generalization of historical facts, can be 
denied by no competent student of history. But, while 
freely conceding all this, it will appear, on a closer examina- 
tion, that the doctrine in question is rather a foreshadowing 
of the true statement than the true statement itself; and that 
in one aU-important particular it is utterly inadmissible. Let 
us begin by inquiring how far the progress of human thought, 
with reference to the unknown Cause or causes of pheno- 
mena, can be r^arded as divisible into stages, and in what 
sense Comte really intended to assert that there are three 
stages. It is important that both these points should bo 
determined, in order that our conception of the character of 
the speculative development may be rendered sufficiently 
precise, and in order to ascertain how far Comte understood 
that character. 

Upon this point, as upon many othero, Coniie has left on 
record assertions which, if literally inteqiretcd, siuiply cancel 
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each other. At the beginning of the " Philosophic Positive," 
he tells lis that " the mind employs successively in each of its 
researches three methods of philosophizing, of which the 
character is essentially different and even radically opposed 
— first the theological method, then the metaphysical, lastly 
the positive. The theological system arrives at the highest per- 
fection of which it is susceptible, when it has substituted the 
providential action of a single Being for the capricious play 
of the innumerable independent deities which were primi- 
tively imagined. Likewise the perfection of the metaphysical 
system consists in conceiving, instead of many particular 
entities, one grand entity, Nature, as the source of all pheno- 
mena. Finally the perfection of the positive system would 
be to represent all observable phenomena as particular cases 
of a single general fact." And hence, says Comte, " these 
three general systems of conceptions concerning the ensemble 
of phenomena mutually exclude each other." Now Comte 
elsewhere maintains that, so far from mutually excluding 
each other, the three methods of philosophizing have co- 
existed with each other since the dawn of speculation ; and 
that, in particular, the metaphysical method is merely a 
modification of the theological method. 

The truth is, however, that the so-called " Law of the 
Three Stages" was an empirical generalization from the facts of 
history, and that, with his customary indifference to psycho- 
logical interpretations, Comte did not concern himself with 
the character of the mental processes involved in the 
speculative progression which he sought to formulate. What 
Comte really saw was, that men, when they first began to 
speculate upon the phenomena of nature, imagined behind 
every phenomenon, save possibly a few of the most familiar 
ones, an impelling will, like the human will ; that, as the 
anthropomorphic character of this conception slowly faded 
away, it left the conception of a hidden Power or powers, to 
ascertain the nature of which was long supposed to be the 
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legitimate business of philosophy ; and that, lastly, with the 
further progress of thought, philosophy must give up the 
attempt to ascertain the nature of this hidden Power or 
powers, and concern itself solely with coexistences and 
sequences among phenomena. All this is true so far as it 
goes^ its confirmation being written on eveiy page of liistoiy. 
Nevertheless, all this is but one side of the truth. The truth 
has another side, which Comte never saw, and which no 
writer of the Positivist school has ever given any evidence 
of discerning. What Comte did not see was, that from first 
to last there is no change in the nature of the psychological 
process ; and that, even at the last, the hidden Power under- 
lying and sustaining the world of phenomena can no more 
be ignored than at the beginning. Let us examine both these 
points, and note well their significance. 

In the first place there is no change in the nature of the 
mental processes concerned in the development. From first 
to last, whether we give a theological, a metaphysical, or a 
scientific explanation of any phenomenon^ we are interpreting 
it in terms of consciousness. To recur to our old illustra- 
tion ; on seeing a tree blown down by the wind, the primitive 
man concludes that the wind possesses intelligence and 
exerts volition : he calls it Hermes, or Boreas, or Orpheus, 
and erects to it a temple, wherein by prayer and sacrifice he 
may avert its displeasure. In a later age the wind is no 
longer regarded as endowed with conscious volition ; but it 
is still regardejl as exerting effort, and overcoming the forces 
which tend to keep the tree in its place. Obviously this is 
at bottom the same conception as its predecessor, save that it 
is less crudely anthropomorphic. Now in the scientific ex- 
planation, we omit also the conception of a specific nistts or 
effort, and regard the falling of the tree as an event invariably 
consequent upon the blowing of the wind with a given 
momentum. Here, perhaps, it may seem that we quite get 
rid of every subjective or anthropomorphic clement. But 
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this is a mistake. The use of the word " momentum " shows 
how we are compelled to conceive the event as a manifesta- 
tion of force. We may abolish the figment of a specific 
occulta vis; but, strive as we will, we cannot mentally 
represent the event otherwise than as a differential result of 
the excess of one quantum of force over another quantum 
of force. And what do we mean by force ? Our conception 
of force is nothing but a generalized abstraction from our 
sensations of muscular resistance. That such a conception 
is merely symbolic, that it does not truly represent the real 
force objectively existing, I have already shown. Neverthe- 
less, from the relativity of our thought, such is the only con- 
ception which we can frame. Therefore, I repeat, from first 
to last, whether we give a theological, a metaphysical, or a 
scientific explanation of any phenomenon, we alike interpret 
it in terms of consciousness. Whether we frame the crude 
conception of an arbitrary volition, or the refined conception 
of a uniformly conditioned force, we must equally admit that 
our subjective feelings are the only materials with which 
the conception can be framed. The consciousness of force 
remains dominant from first to last, and can be, abolished 
only by abolishing consciousness itself. 

But now, in the second place, this final scientific conception 
of a uniformly conditioned force cannot even be framed save 
by postulating an unconditioned Power existing independently 
of consciousness, to which no limit is conceivable in time or 
space, and of which all phenomena, as knowa to us, are the 
manifestations. It was demonstrated above, in the fourth 
chapter, that without postulating such an Absolute Existence, 
we can frame no theory whatever, either of external or of 
internal phenomena, even our proof of the relativity of 
knowledge immediately becoming nonsense in such case. It 
was shown that the existence of such a Power independent 
of us is an element involved in our consciousness of our 
own existence — is, in short, the " obverse of our self-con- 
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sciousness." Thus the three stages dieappear eniintly, uuil 
the thiee terminal conceptions which are allef^ftd a« ilinlmt' 
tively characteristic of the stages are seen to ]Ai uUmiiml. 
The (jrod of the monotheist, the Nature of the iuHUi\iUytiii'\un, 
and the Absolute Being wliich science in cornp<jU<jd in 
postulate, differ only as symbols differ which Hiuud fur f h*< 
same eternal fact. If there be any confiibion htJIl Ml 
regarding this point, it will be dispelliid liy thi? folh/wiii^ 
citation from Mr. Spencer :— 

"The progress of our conceptions, and of i*tu:U \fitiW'h ttt 
knowledge, is from beginning to end intriiibir^fAlly nliUtt. 'I lum 
are not three methods of pliilosophizing ra/li/'wlly hififhtmi ; 
but one method of philosophizing which iht$mih>$, ih ittici:iuM, 
tie sama At first, and to the last, th« rj^w^^istA r.imnul 
agencies of phenomena have a (hfgr<5« of attht^^hUly tJH- 
responding to the width of the mutnhilv/Mit,hn wUinU 
experiences have determined ; and th<?y i'.huu^n juot hh 
gradually as experiences accumulate*, TUu ii^U'j/mf ion of 
causal agencies, originally thought of hh inuUitudinous 
and local, but finally believed to liC one aiul universal, in a 
process which involves the parsing through all int^irnu-diute 
steps between these extremes ; and any ii\tiM*nmwAt of stages 
can be but superficial Sujipose^l concrete and indivi/lual 
causal agencies coalesce in the mind as fast as groups of 
phenomena are assimilat45<l, or seen to lie sinularly caused. 
Along with their coalescence, c^>me« a great4ir extijnsion of 
their individualities, and a concomitant lo«s of dihtin^Hnt^ss 
in their individualities. Gradually, by continuant^e of such 
coalescences, causal agencies be^jome, in thought, difl'usi^d and 
indefinite. And eventually, without any change in the 
nature of the process, there is reached the c^infeciousness of a 
universal causal agency, which cannot be conceive<L 

"As the progress of thought is one, m is the end one. 
There are not three possible tenuinal conceptions ; but only 
a single terminal conc^-ption. When the theological idea of 
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the providential action of one BS!ng is developed to its 
ultimate form, by the absorpti of all independent secondary 
agencies, it becomes the conception of a Being immanent in 
all phenomena ; and the reduction of it to this state implies 
the fading-away, in thought, of all those anthropomorphic 
attributes by which the aboriginal idea was distinguished. 
The alleged last term of the metaphysical system — ^the con- 
ception of a single great general entity, NcUure, as the source 
of all phenomena — is a conception identical with the previous 
one : the consciousness of a single source which, in coming 
to be regarded as universal, ceases to be regarded as con- 
ceivable, differs in nothing but name from the consciousness 
of one Being manifested in all phenomena. And similarly, 
that which is described as the ideal state of science — ^the 
power to represent all observable phenomena as particular 
cases of a single general fact— implies the postulating of 
some ultimate Existence of which this single fact is alleged ; 
and the postulating of this ultimate Existence involves a 
state of consciousness indistinguishable from the other two." * 
This completely unanswerable statement exhibits Mr. 
Spencer's unrivalled power of psychologic analysis in striking 
contrast to the weakness under which Comte laboured from 
his neglect of such analysis. And it shows that Comte's 
conception of the order of philosophic evolution was entirely 
inadequate, and in the most important point entirely erro- 
neous. It shows that the fundamental characteristic of 
Positive Philosophy, as asserted by Comte and as admitted 
by his followers, is the non-recognition of the absolute and 
infinite Power which is manifested in phenomena. Or, to 
use Mr. Spencer's words, the essential principle of Comte's 
philosophy is " an avowed ignoring of Cause altogether. For 
if it is not, what becomes of his alleged distinction between the 
perfection of the positive system and the perfection of the 
metaphysical system i " According to Comte's own definition, 

* Spcncdr: Recent Discussions^ p. 124. 
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tiit tfimiiiml ronception of the metephysical system is that 
if h simrit {Treat Entity or Existence as the souxxse of all 
j.'iifiiijiiifiiia : and since we have here sliown that this very 
c mr-erKdnii is the '^Ttnl conc-^ption in vhich sciture also must 
r-?t tiHr dilIy possible step in inee which csn he tak^oi ly 
I':»5rrTrifini i£ the elimination oi this conceptioii ult'irrytitT. 
I*r'jf- Hnxley is thoronghlT justified, therdore, ii dtift'^rTiiiiir 
Vne name PositiTism as imjJjing a system of thounn v'iusti 
reoriiizes nothing beyond the observed conteutf {ti pii»n«u 
mena: this description would be acknovleda^'d w rv-j«*vv 
ac-mmte Inr M. Idttre, and indeed ex])reHB»'f i**;]- i>ir» mtM* uu* 
j-^t than that which Comte Bouiibt K* <-rpti%-« v'/*t:| ,^j 
Gt^£iied the i»erfection of the jiositivi- kvii^'u, i«, u »,^ i.^^^ 
leiLpiation of all observable jni^iu^nuinyu a. j;:ii!i' .j..»i «...,. 

of a single g«neral fact, and oni'nufh u> it^* U-..* i- .,/. 

iiLTi must he alleued of Bom*- JL:A^:u^U'y* 'j* v in- j .-! •, . .i j , , .. 
jbenomena are manifesuitiuu^ Tu^ • jv/. ''ivi • .,/ .,• 
pLjofi'jjihizing is, thertiiort buujv'; .•••;• v f.' j 14. ,ii • « 
and which never will e::j«: 'j'.'*» * ,'--» ••»»' i. - .• ,- 
pbilosojihizing if bIuijvv m iri\>t, l . i . ,- 

pmici]»ie ujKin wni'.b tu* }>•••.* i' /, .^. . 
rtffusal tc* aiiirui that of v: ■. j ♦...*,... . . • 
mental princi] at 0I al 1: •;■•»•-..•.••/ . / • 

Ti:ufe. Biuve *'_ »1j'1^ » ;• * •• *• 

alt'»:Jt^i.li'jT. iiuC fc-:"j» ; .. j .• ,- . ... 

S'jUT'je of }»*i*;ij •:! ••':;•- * 

j.iVtr-* ;• J ,".»•• •**;•# 
L'lC tilt, fc ::-.» » • *■ » .. 
p'"C*-3*^ ij' , : f •' # 
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which (if I may be allowed to invent a rather formidable 
word in imitation of Coleridge) is best described as a con- 
tinuous process of deanthropomorphizcUiorij or the stripping 
oflf of the anthropomorphic attributes with which primeval 
philosophy clothed the unknown Power which is manifested 
in phenomena. Or, to be still more accurate, we may de- 
scribe the process of philosophic evolution as a continuous 
integration, in thought, of causal agencies ; of which process 
the gradual deanthropomorphization of these agencies is the 
necessary symptom and result, — until, as the end of the 
process, when all causal agencies have become integrated in 
the conception of a single Causal Agency, the tendency to 
ascribe anthropomorphic attributes to this Agency has reached 
its minimum. 

We may now consider this process somewhat more in 
detail, as it has been concretely exemplified in history. And 
in doing this it will become apparent that, in spit^ of its 
vagueness, its inadequacy, and the fundamental error which 
vitiates it, the Comtean conception undeniably contained an 
adumbration of the truth. It recognized the process of dean- 
thropomorphization as historically displayed, though it did 
not interpret it psychologically. And in several of its minor 
statements, we can have no hesitation in admitting Comte's 
generalization to be thoroughly valid. It is, for example, a 
historical fact that monotheism was preceded by polytheism, 
and that polytheism was preceded by fetishism ; as indeed it 
was a psychological necessity that it should be so. Nor need 
we have any scruples about grouping these various forms of 
anthropomorphism under the general title of theology; or 
about employing the term " metaphysics " to designate that 
imperfect phase of science in which the necessity for veri- 
fication is not yet recognized, and in which the limits to 
philosophic inquiry are as yet undetermined. It was in this 
sense that the term was defined in our fifth chapter, and it 
was in this sense that Newton used it in his famous objur- 
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gation, " O, Physics, beware of Metaphysics ! '' The term, 
as thus defined, as well as the tenn '* theology/' belongs to 
the general vocabulaiy of modem philosophy ; and in using 
the two, we in nowise tacitly commit ourselves to the un- 
tenable hypothesis of the ^ Three Stages,*' while at the same 
time we are thereby enabled the better to sum up tlie facts 
which seemed to Comte to justify his generalization. 

Premising this, we may proceed to gather our illustrations 
of the deanthropomorphizing process. And first let us note 
that theology, metaphysics, and science all have their com- 
mon starting-point in mythology. It is worthy of remark 
that at about the same time when Comte first announced his 
theory of the primeval origin of philosophy in fetishism, the 
greatest of modern scholars, Jacob Grimm, was b^inning 
those profound inductive researches which ended in demon- 
strating the fetishistic origin of mjrths. The myths of anti- 
quity ard of modern savageiy constitute philosophy in its 
most primitive form, and embody whatever wisdom fetishism 
has to ofier as the result of its meditations upon the life of 
man and the life of nature. Primitive men, like modem 
savages, had no systematic theology ; they possessed no sym- 
bolic conception of God as an infinite unity ; they were astray 
amid an endless multitude of unexplained and apparently 
unconnected phenomena, and could therefore form no gene- 
ralized or abstract notions of divinity. But they were 
** oppressed with a utksvs numinis, a feeling that invisible, 
powerful agencies were at work around them, who, as they 
willed, could help or hurt them.** They naturally took it for 
granted that all kinds of activity must resemble the one 
kind with which they were directly acquainted — their own 
Tolitioo. Seeing activity, life and motion everywhere, it was 
impossiUe Uy avoid the infer<»nce that intelligent volition 
must be everj'where. Even after centuries of philosophizing, 
wc can hardly refrain from ima^ning an anthropomorphic 
effort, or nunM^ aw constituting the n^'*''«'««ry link b<*two^»a 

vou I. V 
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cause and effect Yet in our minds, in so far at least as our 
overt utterances are concerned, fetishism has been very nearly 
destroyed by the long contemplation of the unvarying uni- 
formity of the processes of nature. In the mind of the primi- 
tive man there were no such checks. The crude inference 
had its own way unopposed ; and every action was believed 
to have its volition behind it. There was a volition for sun- 
rise, and another for sunset ; and for the flood of rain and the 
lightning there was a mighty conflict of volitions, a genuine 
battle of manitous, or superior beings, whenever — in mythic 
phrase — the great black shaggy ram, lifting audaciously his 
moist fleece against the sky, was slain and annihilated by the 
golden, poison-tipped, unerring shafts of Bellerophon.^ 

Thus we may safely assert, with Comte, that the earliest 
attitude assumed by the mind in interpreting nature was a 
fetishistic attitude. That chaos which the oldest traditions 
and the latest science alike recognize as the primordial state 
of the material universe must also have characterized the 
infancy of the human intellect Until phenomena had been 
partially generalized, they could only have been considered 
the manifestations of arbitrary powers, not only unallied, but 
even in conflict with each other. And psychology tells us 



^ Thus, as I have observed in another work, ** a mjrth is an explanation, by 
the uncivilized mind, of some natural phenomenon ; not an allegory, not an 
esoteric symbol, — for the ingenuity is wasted which strives to detect in myths 
the remnants of a refined primeval science, — but an explanation. Primitive 
men had no profound science to perpetuate by means of allegory, nor were 
they such sorry pedants as to talk in riddles when plain lan^age would serve 
their purpose. Their minds, we may be sure, worked like our own, and 
when they spoke of the far-darting sun-god, they meant just what they said, 
save that where wo propound a scientific theorem, they constructed a myth. 
A thing is said to bo explained when it .is classified with other things with 
which we are already a»rquainted. That is the only kind of explanation of 
which the highest science is capable. We explain the origin, progress, and 
ending of a thunder-storm, when we classify tne phenomena presented by it 
along with other more familiar phenomeua of vaporization anu condensation. 
But the primitive man explaine<l the same thing to his own satisfaction when 
he had classifieil it along with the well-known phenomena of human volition, 
by constructing a theory of a great black dragon pierced by the unerring 
arrows of a heavculy archer.'* — Myfh.% ami Mi/fh-Mairrs^ p. 21. 
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that the fetisliialic hypothesis was the only possible one,— 
that these powers must have been supposed to effect their 
purposes by means of volition. As we have seen, all inter- 
pretation of phenomena is an interpretation in terms of like- 
ness and unlikeness. We know an object only as this tliinj< 
or that thius, only as classifiable with this or that oth<fr 
object; and the extent of our knowledge may be Dieatturwl 
by the accuracy and exhaustivenesa of our classification. To 
adopt a familiar expression of Plato, we are ever carrj'iu;,' 
on a process of dichotomy ; or, in the more precise \air/>i:i'j/i 
of modem psychology, we are coutinually segregating niiuilar 
objects and similar relations of objecta into groups, aiMtit from 
those which they do not resemble. If we tiil to dct-fct t!,<; 
resemblances which really exist, or if we liave iuiuuiii'-i 
resemblances which do not exist, our inteq>retatioii it ic) Ixr 
inaccurate and untrustworthy, but not thenl'jn: uuiM-.-iiiAy 
useless. Some theory is needful as a hn^'m for ihii':.<r 
observation. Wrong classification is the iuiiirjit^iivi^iUi j-n- 
lude to right classification. The mind cannot i!'> alo.',-: '..'.} 
it has for awhile groped and stumblwi N^'.'jc;, l;,'; L',-;iy 
Sphinx, sternly propounds a riddle; and Wiai'V > )■.-*: ": 
guesser gels devoured before an Oidii/jiis amvu »,'.;. '■ ■; 
true solution. 

In the primitive hyi>otli(--.^iH, thti'rfof;, t}.<: J-.tv >: ;' :.■ ' ■■■ 
must have been likened to huiiLan voi;t.o;i, !>;■,:. ■..,., '.,-.- .r e.^^ 
nothing else with which to compan; u.'-.m. ;■! u !■,'. ■•>.'■ u 
himself a source of power, and did not yi-l nun;,," '■ ■■• y/t.>> 
could have any other sr^urw tban om; ]:;- '. . ', n ■ ■■ /.■ 
knew. Seeing activity everywliere i!.^-'^ !'• 'I'l i ■:.■'... / 
no activity bu I will, be id'-util.'^J ' 

and thus the same mii;bty yi'^^r </■ ---^i-ii* -.'j^. B(Ij>',Jj m-*, 
restrained and gnidi'd by M.i<^ii'..< '; : iiffin.itrwU tuVv^tiM 
coveries and invention^ l)j<;u ^.'.. .u i^a m fi*}i^Ah^ 
fictions whereby to explain tl.T y:.> ^ta. '4 wmjv/« 
The advance from tliiit j<riij,.-.^J ■•Id'**, litihm^, y^. 
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theism to monotheism was determined by the gradual attain- 
ment of physical knowledge, or, in other words, by the 
detoction of certain uniformities in the processes of nature. 
The discovery of natural laws is the segregation of pheno- 
mena into groups according to their relations of likeness and 
unlikeness, attended by the disclosure of commimity of causa- 
tion for the phenomena constituting each group. After this 
process has continued for a time, it is perceived that there 
are diflferent modes of causation. Phenomena, in the pro- 
duction of which the human will is not implicated, are seen 
to differ from those in which it is concerned, by exhibiting a 
more conspicuous and readily detected regularity of sequence. 
Consequently, in considering them, the conception of arbitrary 
or capricious will is gradually excluded, and is replaced by 
the conception of a uniform force, whose actions may be 
foreseen, and whose efifects, if harmful, may be avoided. 
This having occurred in the case of the more familiar pheno- 
mena, the same result eventually follows in the case of those 
which are more remote. The ultimate phase of this process, 
characterized by the complete extrusion of volitional agencies 
and the universal substitution of the conception of invariable 
sequence, becomes possible only after an immense develop- 
ment of physical science. Volitional agencies, therefoi'e, were 
not at once extruded, but were only generalized more and 
more, and gradually separated further and further from the 
phenomena which they were supposed to produce. A great 
step was taken in philosophy when the Titan dynasty was 
dethroned, and the celestial and terrestrial provinces of 
phenomena partitioned between Zeus and Poseidon. A 
still greater step was taken when God, considered as an 
arbitrary volitional agency, was entirely separated from the 
universe of tolerably uniform sequences, interposing with his 
will only on rare occasions. This is the cruder form of mono- 
theism, and in it the metaphysical mode of thought is very 
conspicuous. In place of the innumerable volitional agents 
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of the older theoaopliy, we have new innumerable occuUas 
vires, inherent virtues, vital priuciplea, essential properties, 
and abstract entities ; at the bottom of all the universal 
occult entity Nature, which is regarded as producing pheno- 
mena with considerable uniformity, save when the Volition be- 
hind sees fit to interpose and temporarily modify the natural 
order. Finally, when physical generalization has advanced 
80 far as to include all, or nearly ail, orders of phenomena, 
the theory of miraculous interposition vanishes, or remains 
only as a lifeless formula, verbally assented to, but not really 
believed in, wliile the presiding Volition is thrust back to the 
beginning of things, being retained only as a convenient and 
apparently necessary postulate by which to account for the 
origin of the universe and the harmonious cooperation of 
phenomena. This most refined form of theology will be 
thoroughly discussed in a future chapter. We have now 
only to note that further pn^ress in deanthiopomorphization 
involves the extrusion of the notion of a volitional Cause 
altogether, and leaves us with the conception of a Cause mani- 
fested throughout the entire world of phenomena, which is an 
indestructible element of consciousness, and which, equally 
with the anthropomorphic conceptions which have preceded 
it, is the proper object of religious feeling, but concerning the 
nature of which — in itself, and apart from its phenomenal 
manifestations — the human mind can frame no verifiable 
hypothesis. 

We have seen that this terminal phase of the deanthropo- 
morphizing process is radically distinct from Positivism, in 
which the Cause manifested in the world of phenomena is 
entirely ignored. It need hardly be added that it is equally 
distinct from Atheism and Pantheism, in which no place is 
left for a Cause distinct from phenomena themselves. How 
shall we characterize this termiii,:! ]i1i.^.-" ■.<( Ull' Imig jirocfHa 
of philosophic development wliicli we have just i 
rapid survey? An answer will bt- forthcoming if we j 
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to consider the common characteristics of the theological 
phases of thought which, in this terminal phase, are assumed 
to be outgrown and superseded. Let us premise that the 
word " Cosmos " is, by virtue of its etymology and of strict 
scientific usage, the antithetical correlative to the word 
"Chaos." It denotes the entire phenomenal universe; it 
connotes the orderly uniformity of nature, and the negation of 
miracle or extraneous disturbance of any kind. Now it is a 
common characteristic of the theologico-metaphysical phases 
of philosophy above passed in review, that while they have 
sought to explain the universe of phenomena, their explana- 
tions have been not purely cosmic, but to a greater or less extent 
anthropomorphic. Instead of restricting themselves to the 
interpretation of the uniformities of coexistence and sequence 
discovered by science, they have had recourse to unveritiable 
hypotheses concerning supernatural beings and occult entities, 
and have thus complicated the conception of the Cosmos with 
that of anthropomorphic agencies that are extra-cosmic. We 
have seen that the process of scientific generalization, which 
underlies the evolution of philosophy from epoch to epoch, is 
characterized not by the elimination of these agencies, but by 
their integration into a single Agency, from which the an- 
thropomorphic attributes are stripped, and which is regarded 
as revealed in and through the Cosmos. Manifestly, then, 
while it is impossible to define this process as a development 
from Anthropomorphism to Positivism, it is on the other 
hand strictly accurate and entirely appropriate to define it as 
r a development from Anthropomorphism to Cosmism. I do 
not know where we could find, for our purpose, a pair of 
terms more happily contrasted. For besides the connota- 
tions just described, there is also involved in this termino- 
logy the recognition of the fact that, at the outset, men 
interpreted the Cosmos in terms of human feeling and 
volition ; while, on the other hand, as the newest result of 
scientific generalization, we now find them beginning to 
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interpret h:i2Lm :-;eLn;i iaii T'-.crii:ii u. ten:;: .-Uii^iiii i'.;:i 
the oV^:;v^ izrAj .i i^^ L.^mci 

Let it U a.',!:-i .iLi.;. TliAi. ili.Eur ■^1-i t,':ii ?:■:"; ■;:■ i^vvv 
coutntica, cij:7e a aa -^.".jIIj -ii;;^. 7 -!■;<£ ■-"£ A=:j^-.:i:riii 
between oor t;ii: ■:t' :cr-,ii F:c wii^.;. on :le '.urf b.ir i, 
all past f Lil'.-i«,c[i--id la^-i a>it:n. C.^raiv". ia. s-j lit a.^ th^ 
iiiterpteti:;': a -^f zla criverse Li* b-ien ^i^ir lini ; oti clu; 
other LiU'i, i; v-JJL L.-iT-;r l^ f-.:^.-:'. i-: to ^t eniirtly riJ of 
every ince of Aii:^rip'::..':Tii:ij:j. F.^r. jj wjo proved m 
tLe fourtU L'_ip:er, :l-:re L- i^:Lri:p'-'aior^>L:--iu even Lu 
speaking of tee onkn-j^Ti C'-t:iie Jo *'.",•/'• ; imi, as his bteu 
proved in iLe prtr^n: cLipCer. cL-rre 13 in:Lr' p':ai''rj'bisui 
even in siJe;iiiEg of th-* nainoxn Cjuie as a iV' ■■;/• muui- 
festeJ in piienouitriia. Yet ws mnit eicher nse snob laiigiu^e 
or reumn silent; we ma=t eituer sj"iub..'!iie tli-? unknown 
Cause or ignore it, — and as the latier alternative is im^'vis- 
sible, we must accept the former. 

Thus is exhibited in strong relief the peculiar excellence 
both of out theory of deanthropomorphizatioii, and of the 
terms in which it is stated. For whereas the Atheistic 
Philosophy current in the eighteenth ceutury, sought to 
break entirely with the past, scornfully setting aside ita 
time-honoured beliefs as so much quackery and delusion ; 
and whereas the Positive Pldlosophy, iu spite of its hj'iu- 
pathetic attitude toward the past, conse<iuont upon its 
announcing itself as the terminal phase of a long dovolop- 
ment, nevertheless was obliged tacitly to brciik with tliti 
past, in so far as it ignored that which in earlier tilngi'ii ImhI 
always been taken for granted; mi lln' iilh.i* Iminl, iIhi 
Cosmic Philosophy, in announciiitj itficH" im llm ui'imI riii>j'iil 
phase of a long development, refn).;iiiw>* no bruiiU anywhura 
in the course of that dcvelopijiciil. VVIiiiit Allii-iairi \milMi 
at religioD, and denied thut thu nli^iidii* oiiiitiiiiutil immn 
satisfaction ; wliile Positivimn, leaving ud phu:<j Ih lU ■ 
for religion to occui>y, wan com|wlI»l by mi u[lMitli<fi(Mlili In 
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proclaim that the religious sentiment finds its legitimate 
satisfaction in the service of an idealized Humanity; 
Cosmism, on the contrary, assigns to religion the same place 
which it has always occupied, and aflBrms that the religious 
sentiment must find satisfaction in the future, as in the past, 
in the recognition of a Power which is beyond Humanity, 
and upon which Humanity depends. The existence of God 
— denied by Atheism and ignored by Positivism — ^is the 
fundamental postulate upon which Cosmism bases its syn- 
thesis of scientific truths. The infinite and absolute Power, 
which Anthropomorphism has in countless ways sought to 
define and limit by metaphysical formulas, thereby rendering 
it finite and relative, is the Power which Cosmism refrains 
from defining and limiting by metaphysical formulas, thereby 
acknowledging — so far as the exigencies of human speaking 
and thinking will allow — that it is -infinite and absolute. 
Thus in the progress from Anthropomorphism to Cosmism 
the religious attitude remains unchanged from the beginning 
to the end. And thus the apparent antagonism between 
Science and Eeligion, which is the abiding terror of timid 
or superficial minds, and which the Positive Philosophy did 
comparatively little to remove, is in the Cosmic Philosophy 
utterly and for ever swept away. 

The further elucidation of these views must be postponed 
until we come to treat in detail of the relations of science to 
theism and religion. With this preliminary indication of a 
theory to be hereafter more fully imfolded, the present 
chapter might be brought to a close, were it not that our 
conclusions have been elicited through a criticism of the 
theory of Comte, and that, at the beginning of our discussion, 
certain expectations were held out which the close of the 
discussion may seem to have belied. Conformity to the 
requirements of sound criticism demands that something 
more should be said upon this point 

We started in the belief that we were about to trace the 
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outlines of some grand achievement whereby the claims of 
Comte to philosophic originality might be vindicated. We 
expressed entire dissent from Prof. Huxley's opinion that 
there is nothing of any value in the Positive Philosophy 
save that which it has borrowed from Hume. And we went 
80 far as to assert that Comte's generalization of the historic 
order of speculative development inaugurated nothing less 
than a veritable revolution in the attitude of philosophy. 
Yet we have ended by regarding that generalization as 
wholly erroneous in one fundamental point, and as more or less 
inadequate in nearly all its points. And, more than this, we 
have noted that the very weakness of Comte's position con- 
sisted in his inability to advance one step in psychology 
beyond the point reached by Hume. 

In spite of all this, however, the essential importance of 
the step taken by Comte is in no way invalidated. It is one 
thing to show that a doctrine is not wholly true ; it is quite 
another thing to show that it contains no truth whatever. 
When Copernicus, for example, asserted that the planets 
revolve about the sun in circular orbits, he made a statement 
which is false ; yet it is by virtue of his making this state- 
ment that we regard him as the inaugurator of the modem 
movement in astronomy. It was false that the planets 
revolve in circular orbits, but it was true that they revolve 
about the sun ; and this was the part of the statement which 
turned men's thoughts into a new channel Now, while I do 
not believe that Comte will ever be regarded by posterity as the 
Kepler or the Newton of modem philosophy, it is not at aU 
unlikely that he will be pronounced its Copernicus. Though 
he was wrong in asserting that in the course of speculative 
evolution there are three radically distinct stages, and wrong 
also in assuming that the consciousness of Absolute Exis- 
tence can ever be abolished ; he was right in asserting that 
there has been a definite course of speculative evolution, of 
which deanthropomorphization is an essential feature, and 
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which must end in the complete rejection of ontology. Ajid 
this — though Prof. Huxley has not remarked it — was the 
part of his statement which called attention to the fact that 
a new era in speculation was commencing. I cannot, there- 
fore, unreservedly endorse Mr. Spencer s assertion that Comte, 
while accepting the doctrine of the relativity of knowledge and 
kindred doctrines of modern scientific philosophy, neverthe- 
less did nothing toward placing these doctrines upon a firmer 
ground than they had hitherto occupied. Comte indeed con- 
tributed nothing whatever to the psychological justification 
or elucidation of these doctrines ; yet with his keen historic 
sense, he did much toward justifying them historically. To 
Hume's partial demonstration of the relativity of knowledge, 
Comte added incalculable weight by showing that toward 
the assertion of that doctrine tended the enormous momen- 
tum of twenty-five centuries of speculative activity. It is 
true that he proved this point only by an empirical induction 
from the facts of history ; and it is true that he only half 
understood and stated incorrectly the doctrine which he thus 
empirically confirmed. Nevertheless even this incomplete 
achievement was partly the symptom and partly the cause 
of a philosophic revolution, the character of which we shall 
more fully appreciate when we come in our final chapter to 
compare the critical attitude assumed by philosophy in our 
age with that which it assumed in the age of Bousseau and 
the Encyclop^distes, When we recollect how slow is the 
education of the human race, and how few are they who can 
serve efiiciently as its teachers, we shall be inclined to admit 
the justice of the principle that great tliinkers should be 
estimated rather according to what they have accomplished 
than according to what they have failed to accomplish. 
Historic criticism is at last beginning to learn this important 
lesson. And just as we freely admit that in those very 
speculations of Berkeley and Hume and Kant which we now 
reject, the point which riveted the attention of their authors 
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was a valuable truth, though not the trutli which they sup- 
posed they saw ; in like mauner we must admit that in that 
theory of Comte's which I have liere adversely criticized, 
there was contained a fruitful germ of truth. 




CHAPTER VIII. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE SCIENCES. 

The results obtained in the course of the preceding inquiry 
have added depth and precision to our conception of the 
Scope of Philosophy. In coining to look upon all phenomena 
as manifestations of a Power unknowable in itself, yet know- 
able in the order of its phenomenal manifestations, we have 
virtually come to declare that the true business of philosophy 
is the determination of the order of the phenomena in which 
this omnipresent Power is manifested. And thus we arrive 
by another road at the very same definition of Philosophy 
which was previously given ; and we see that the progress of 
deanthropomorphization, while leaving the religious attitude 
of philosophy entirely unchanged, has at the same time pre- 
cisely limited its scope in making it the Synthesis of the 
general truths of science into a system of universal truth. 
We have next to inquire — as preliminary to the construction 
of such a Synthesis — into the manner in which the different 
orders of scientific truths are to be grouped for the purposes 
of our philosophic construction. In short, we are brought 
face to face with the problem which also occupied Comte 
next in order after the question of deanthropomorphization : 
we have to deal with the classification of the sciepces. 
And, as in the preceding chapter, we shall endeavour, while 
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adreiselr critidzm^ the Comtean theorr, to elicit results vhicli 
are both true mod arailable for our subsequent inquiries. 

Comte begins bv distinguishing two kinds of natunJ 
sciences ; the one kind abstract and general, having for their 
object the discoreTT of the laws to which the various orders 
of phenomena conform, in all Goncei\'able cases ; the other 
kind concrete, special, descriptive, consisting in the appli- 
cation of general laws to the natural history of the various 
objects actually existing in the present or past There is 
nothing difficult, or even novel, in this distinction, since it 
corresponds veiy nearly with that which is ordinarily drawn 
in scientific treatises between dogmatic physics and natural 
history. We shall see the difference very clearly by com- 
paring general physiology, on the one hand, with zoology 
and botany on the other. The one formulates the general 
laws of life, whether considered in equilibrium or in the 
process of development; the other merely enumerates the 
conditions and mode of existence of each particular species 
of living bodies. Similar is the contrast between chemistry 
and mineralogy, of which the latter science is evidently 
founded upon the former. In chemistry we consider all 
possible combinations of heterogeneous molecules, in all 
imaginable circumstances ; in mineralogy we consider only the 
particular combinations which are found realized in the actual 
past or present constitution of the terrestrial globe, under 
the influence of special sets of conditions. A circumstance 
which well illustrates the difference between the chemical 
and the mineralogical point of view, although the two sciences 
deal with tlie same objects, is, that a large proportion of the 
facts contemplated in chemistry have only an artificial or 
experimental existence. So that, for example, a body like 
chlorine or potassium may possess great importance in 
chemistry by reason of the extent and energy of its reactions 
and its affinities ; while in mineralogy, on the other hand, it 
may be of little importance, because it is but seldom con- 
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cemed in producing the natural rearrangements of molecules 
which it is the business of mineralogy to explain. And con- 
versely, some such compound as granite or feldspar, which 
fills a great place in mineralogy, may be of little interest 
from the chemical point of view. 

Of these two kinds of sciences, according to Comte, mani- 
festly it is the first kind which first needs to be classified 
and systematically studied in its doctrines and methods. The 
scientific study of concrete physics presupposes the scientific 
study of abstract physics. For example, the study of the 
geologic development of the earth, when prosecuted in the 
most comprehensive manner, requires not only the previous 
study of physics and chemistry, but also some previous 
knowledge of astronomy and physiology. And similarly the 
scientific study of oceanic and atmospheric currents, — which, 
in the present chaotic state of our nomenclature, we charac- 
terize variously as meteorology, or climatology, or include 
under physical geography, — demands a preliminary acquaint- 
ance not only with mechanics, chemistry, and all the branches 
of molecular physics, but also with astronomy, since climatic 
rhythms depend upon the inclination of the earth's axis to 
the plane of the ecliptic, and more remotely upon the varia- 
tions in that inclination known as precession and nutation. 
It is for this reason that concrete physics has made so little 
progress down to the present day, since it could begin to be 
rationally studied only after all the branches of abstract physics 
had assumed a distinctively scientific character. While, con- 
versely, as soon as abstmct physics has been completely 
organized, the study of concrete physics becomes merely the 
detailed application of general principles already established. 

From these considerations Comte concluded that his Positive 
Philosophy might be founded upon a thorough organization of 
the doctrines and methods of the abstract sciences alone. The 
problem first in order was to arrange these sciences in a 
natural series. The end to bo kept in view, in this encyclo- 
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psedic labour, is to airange the sciences in the order of their 
natural succession and mutual interdependence ; so that we 
may study and expound them one after the other, without 
ever being led into a zigzag or circular course of study and 
exposition. It should be mentioned here at the outset, that 
Comte did not regard such an end as strictly attainable, in 
all its rigorous precision. He tells us expressly that how- 
ever natural and however lo^ricallv serviceable such a classi- 
fication may be. it must always and necessarily contain 
something that is arbitrary, or at least artificial, in its 
arrangements. This, as he clearly saw, must ever result 
from the veiy richness and complexity of Nature, which 
refuses to be analyzed and partitioned off into distinct pro- 
vinces, save provisionally for convenience of study. In his 
Introduction he reminds us that so few as six fundamental 
sciences will admit of seven hundred and twenty different 
arrangements ; and that in behalf of each of these arrange- 
ments very Ukely something might be said, since even in the 
various classifications already proposed, the same science 
which one places at the beginning of the scale is by another 
placed at the end.* Nevertheless there is one series which 
is clearly indicated by the decreasing generality and simpli- 
city of the phenomena with which the respective sciences 
are concerned. And this is the order which Comte adopts, 
primarily on account of its logical convenience. He begins 
with the most simple and general phenomena, to proceed 
step by step to those which are most complex and special. 

Proceeding upon this principle, we are confronted at once 
by two grand divisions of phenomena, inorganic and organic. 
There is no difficulty in deciding which of these to study 
first. The more general and simple phenomena of weight, 
heat, light, electricity, and chemism, are manifested alike by 

> liater iu life Comte, no doubt, came to look upon his claasificatioii nii 
complete and finaL And ao it appears to be regarued by his diaciplo!*, who 
arc <ieaf to all the considerations wtiich impeach it. 
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not-living and by living bodies ; whereas the more special 
and complex phenomena of life are manifested, of course, 
only by the latter. Therefore the science of inorganic pheno- 
mena must precede the other. We can study thermal radia- 
tions and chemical reactions without taking vital forces into 
the account ; but we cannot study living organisms without 
appealing to physics and chemistry at every step. 

In the science of inorganic phenomena a somewhat less 
obvious principle of division next presents itself. Inorganic 
physics may be divided into celestial and terrestrial physics ; 
of which the first treats only of gravitative force as mani- 
fested in the relatively simple phenomena of the mutual 
attractions of the heavenly bodies ; while the second treats 
not only of gravitative force as manifested throughout rela- 
tively complex terrestrial phenomena^ but also of the mole- 
cular forces, cohesion and chemism, and of the modes of 
undulatory motion called sound, heat, light, magnetism, and 
electricity. This second division may be again subdivided 
into physics proper and chemistry. The first treats of those 
changes in which the relative positions of the molecules of 
matter are altered homogeneously, resulting in increase or 
decrease of volume, or other change of physical state ; while 
the second treats of those changes in which the relative 
positions of molecules are altered heterogeneously, resulting 
in the production of new compounds and new affinities. Of 
these two sciences, manifestly physics should be first studied. 
We can to a certain extent generalize the laws of reflection 
and refraction, condensation and rarefaction, without help 
from chemistry ; but we cannot proceed a step in chemistry 
without appending to physics. 

Turning now to organic phenomena, we perceive that 
living beings may be studied either individually or col- 
lectively. In the first case we generalize the laws of nutri- 
tion and reproduction, of muscular contractility and nervous 
sensibility. This is the province of biology, a science which 
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Comte ranked thermology first, probably because of the 
enthusiasm aroused in him by his friend Fourier's achieve- 
ment in bringing the general doctrine of thermal expansion 
and contraction so thoroughly under the sway of mathe- 
matical analysis. In biology, anatomy, or the study of 
structure, is placed before physiology, or the study of func- 
tion; and the study of the vegetal or nutritive functions 
precedes that of the animal or nervo-muscular functions. 
In sociology, the study of equilibrium, or the conditions 
essential to order, is ranked before the study of the laws of 
progress as generalized from history.^ 

It will be observed that in this scheme no special place is 
assigned to psychology. This is an omission quite in keep- 
ing with Comte's general conception of the scope of philo- 
sophic inquiry, from which the observation and analysis of 
states of consciousness are purposely omitted altogether. This 
omission will best be criticized and characterized later on, 
when in the course of our philosophic synthesis we shall 
have arrived at the discussion of the relations of the phe- 
nomena of mind to the phenomena of life.^ Meanwhile, 
merely noting this serious omission, we may observe that 
the classification just sketched is so fascinating in its sim- 
plicity, and so manifestly convenient for many practical 
purposes of research, that at first it seems almost a pity for 
criticism to invalidate it. Its leading features appear to speak 
for themselves, to carry their own recommendation with them, 
to characterize this classification as the best which, with our 
present resources, it is possible to frame. And, indeed, if we 
compare it with some of the most ambitious preceding classi- 
fications, such as those of Oken and Hegel ; or even with 

^ In a fiiture chapter, it will appear that the proper arrangement is last the 
reverse of this, no sound theory of social equilibrium being attainable until 
the laws of progress have been generalized from history, with the aid of 
biology and psycholog}\ Here, as in many other cases, Comte's error was 
due to his imperfect comprehension of the principle of Evolution. 

* See below, part ii. chap. xiv. 
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the less pretentious but more useful systems of B'ALembcrt, 
Stewart, Amp^i-e, GeofTroy St. Hilaire, and Cournot ; its 
superiority is at once apparent. The arrangement aeems so 
natural and obvious that it has not uufrequently been cha- 
racterized by able critios as "just the sort of classification 
that would naturally arise in any reflecting mind on a review 
of the subject." We should not loi^et, however, that it 
never had arisen in any of the reflectit^ minds which re- 
viewed the subject previous to Comte. 

But Comte, who viewed everythiug in a historical light, 
intended that his classification should be something more 
than a convenient plan for arriving at philosophic generality 
through the study of the separate abstract sciences. He 
regarded it also as a kind of philosophic tableau or con- 
spectus of the prt^ress of the human mind from anthropo- 
morphic toward scientific conceptions of natural phenomena. 
According to him, the order in which he arranged the 
sciences was the order in which they had respectively been 
constituted as sciences, — in which thej had passed &om the 
theological or metaphysical into the scientific st^e. Thus 
mathematics, he tells us, has been a science, in the strict sense 
of the word, from time immemorial ; bat he omits to tell na 
that pure mathematics, dealing solely with number and form, 
and not involving conceptions of force, could never have 
been in the theological stage. It was only the phenomena 
offeree which to primilivr men luust have seemed to retjaire 
an anthropomorphic ex [l.i nation. The' acliou of the human 
will, by the analogy of " 1ik h external events were e.xplained, 
may be a mechanical, but it is not a geometricttl or algebraic 
phenomenon. When wl- tome to mechanics, there is room tf 
construct volitional expl.inatioits, NL'vertheless in 
there are so few traces <.il' such explanations, t 
of history, that Comte lliiiiks it may have olwi 
positive science ; and he quotes approvingly j 
remark that nowhere du we ever Lear of a god i 
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Such a god, however, had there ever been one, would have 
been a generalized deity, belonging to a comparatively 
advanced system of polytheism ; and though we are entitled 
to infer from this that the earliest generalization of the 
phenomena of weight was a scientific and not a theological 
generalization, we are not entitled to infer that in the 
primeval fetishistic period, before the phenomena had been 
generalized at all, they were not supposed to be due to voli- 
tion. It is one of the unfortunate results of Comte's use 
of the term "theological/" to characterize this primitive 
philosophy, that we are apt to think it necessary to seek 
for signs of a deity when examining the so-called theologic 
epocL The idea of a god distinct from the phenomenon 
was, however, a polytheistic, not a fetishistic idea: it was 
the result of much abstraction and generalization. Fetish- 
ism endowed the particular object itself with volition. 
And, such being the case» I am inclined to believe that 
many even of the simplest mechanical phenomena may have 
been originally explained as due to the free will of the 
objects concerned.^ However this may be, there can be no 
doubt thai mechanical conceptions ceased to be anthropo- 
morphic at a very early date, and that statics, one branch 
of mechanics, is the oldest of the sciences, outside of pure 
mathematics. 

If now we consider the three great branches of inorganic 
physics, we find abundant records of a time when the 
heavenly bodies were supposed to be intelligent creatures, 
and were worshipped as sucL Even in the enlightened age 
of Periklea, and in the most advanced community then 
existing, Anaxagoras came near losing his life for asserting 
that the moon was a mass of rocks and not a goddess. Long 
after monotheism had overthrown these crude interpretations, 
the planets were still supposed to be the abode of controlling 

1 See Myths a7ui Myth-JIakers, chap, vii., '< The Primeval Ghoal 
World." 
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archangels. Even Kepler himseir, early in the seventeenth 
century, was inclined to countenance this opinion, as may be 
seen from a lemarkable passage in his " Harmonices Mundi " 
(p. 252), It was not until Newton that dytuimical astronomy 
became a positive science. Similarly with the phenomena of 
terrestrial physics. The electric phenomena of storms, the 
thermal phenomena of congelation, the optical phenomena of 
the rainbow and the mirage, have, within the period known 
to "history, been explained anthropomorphically ; and, as lat« 
as the time of Cardan, echoes were by the unlearned inter- 
preted as the voices of mocking demons, and ignes/atui were 
regarded as malign spirits inhabiting marshes. While in 
chemistry, both the Arabian alchemists and their European 
successors, in manipulating some of the more powerful re- 
agents, and especially in the use of explosive or highly com- 
bustible materials, beheved themselves to be forcing unwilling 
Buperuatural agents to execute their purposes. Probably the 
name " spirits," as employed in modem pharmacy, has bad 
some such anthropomorphic origin. 

Inorganic physics has by this time become almost entirely 
free &om anthropomorphic conceptions. In the sciences 
which deal with organic phenomena, however, purely scientific 
conceptions do not yet reign supreme. Biology and sociology 
are still infected with metaphysical, and even to a certain 
extent with theological, notions. In biology, for instance, we 
have the anthropomorphic conception of an archttut or vital 
principle, distinct &om the organism, and controlling its 
molecular processes. Though such a theory would not, at 
the present day, be defended by any authoritative writer upon 
this subject, it Is nevertheless vaguely present in the popular 
mind, and exerts a clandestine influence even upon scientific 
; metttphj&iLai ■fuL-triiie of wtiiiiulus, m ably 
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oiganism, sure to be followed by a deptessive reaction, — is 
founded mainly upon this antiquated d priori conception of 
a vital principle. To take another instance, colds, fevers, 
and other diseases are commonly spoken of as entities which 
" get into the system," and are to be driven out ; and imper- 
fectly educated physicians are often heard reasoning upon 
this mythological assumption ; whereas a disease of any kind, 
scientifically considered, Ls not an entity, but a disturbance 
of equilibrium among the interacting functions of the 
oiganism. A cancer, for instance, is a modification of struc- 
ture resulting fix)m a disturbance in the general process 
of nutrition. Molecules which should normally be deposited 
here and there throughout the various tissues begin to aggre- 
gate over a single limited area, forming a new abnormal 
tissue, of low. vitality; and this new tissue grows at the 
expense of the oiganism until death ensues from exhaustion, 
or, if the wall of a laige bloodvessel happens to get en- 
croached upon and disintegrated, death ensues from hemor- 
rhage. So an ordinary fever, in which blood-poisoning does 
not occur, is the result of an ill-understood alteration in the 
molecular properties of the blood, one of the chief symptoms 
of which is the adherence of the blood-corpuscles to the walls 
of the capillaries. Yet so prevalent still is the personifyiug 
habit of thought, that cancers and fevers are spoken of and 
reasoned about as occult entities, as ugly Things which some- 
how or other " get into '' the blood. 

It is hardly necessary to insist upon the prevalence of the 
metaphysical habit in sociology, where final causes are still 
sought after, where the doctrine of the " freedom of the will " 
(or, as it might better be termed, of the '' lawlessness of voli- 
tion '*) still maintains a precarious footing, and where prac- 
tical conclusions are constantly based upon the d priori 
doctrine of inherent "rights." Here, too, as well as in 
biology, even the theological point of view not unfrequently 
appears. The late war between France and Germany was 
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doubtless the occasion of maoy prayers to the " God of 
Battles." The same persons who, in the regular recmreDce 
of the seasons, in the expansion of heated bodies, in the 
explosion of fulminating compounds, in the darkness caused 
by an eclipse, in short throughout the -entire realm of in- 
organic phenomena, see nothing but the operations of unifona 
forces, nevertheless explain diseases, famines, and political 
revolutions, upon the hypothesis of an overruling Providence 
extraneous to the Cosmos ; announcing, perhaps, the doctrine 
of a divine judgment upon sin, — which is indeed not a 
fiction, but the mythologic version of a scientific truth. 

Not only (according to Comte) has deanthropomorphization 
proceeded more rapidly in the simpler sciences than in the 
more ramplex ones, but the generalization of causal agencies, 
of which deanthropomorphization is the result, took place 
earlier in the former than in the latter. This is to be seen by 
comparing the dates at which the sciences respectively ceased 
to be mere aggregations of empirical knowledge, and became 
founded as sciences, in the strict sense of the word. Thus 
astronomy, at least in ita statical department, was a science in 
the days of Hipparchos. Physics became a science when 
Galileo discovered the law of falling bodies. Chemistry 
became a science, about a hundred and seventy years later, 
when I^voisier overthrew the doctrine of phlc^fiston, and 
detected the true principles of combostiou. Biology did 
not become a science until the very end of the eighteenth 
century, when Bichat pointed out \itB relations between the 
functiniis ol' oi-saiia ami the iiropcilii f ■ Finally 

sociolog)- has hiirdly yet hecomc- many 

edncaled persons still regnrd hfsUm !><>ning 

in no det«rrainate swinence, noA -'> -^'v 

chimericnl but even impious, anjf uV < ■ ■ 
order of such eventa. 
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of course recognize a large amount of historic truth. There 
can be no doubt that anthropomorphic conceptions soonest 
disappear from those departments of science which are earliest 
constituted and most rapidly developed. Nor can there be 
any doubt that in a vague and general way the Comtean 
arrangement represents, or at any rate suggests, the historic 
order of progression. No doubt mathematics is the oldest of 
the sciences — as indeed its name curiously hints to us — ^and 
sociology the youngest. No doubt the movements of masses, 
of which astronomy and pliysics treat, were correctly formu- 
lated sooner than the combinations of heterogeneous mole- 
cules, which form the subject-matter of chemistry. And no 
doubt the science of inoi^ganic phenomena as a whole is more 
complete than the science of organic phenomena. All this 
must be admitted. Yet if we examine more closely into the 
matter, we shall discover grave errors in this classification 
which looked so fiedr to us on a cursory inspection. We shall 
notice first that in many points of fundamental importance 
it does not faithfully represent the order of historic progres- 
sion ; and when we come to inquire into the reason of this 
failure, we shall find that the classification errs from its 
very simplicity, that the facts to be arranged are too com- 
plex and heterogeneous to admit of any such facile linear 
arrangement. 

In the first place the historical relations between astix>nomy 
and physics have been mis-stated by Comte, and he has 
marked out the province of physics after a fashion that ia, at 
the present day, completely indefensible. To class together 
the science which treats of weight and pressure, and the 
sciences which treat of light, heat, and electricity, and to 
refer to the whole imder the general appellation of Physics, 
is to prepare the way for statements which are too general to 
be accurate. In contrasting physics with astronomy, how- 
ever, Comte is careful to let us know that he intends to 
designate that physics which deals with the phenomena of 
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moving iDosaes; for he tells us that while astronomy has 
been a science since the time of Uipparchos, physics first 
became a science in the days of Galileo. The slightest con- 
sideration will show us that this apparent confirmation of 
Comte's views reets upon a verbal ambiguity. For what por- 
tion of astronomical phenomena hod been generalized as early 
as the time of Uipparchos? Simply the statical or geo- 
metrical portion, namely, the apparent motions of the planets, 
the great achievement of Hipparchos having been the con- 
Btmction of the theory of epicycles and eccentrics, whereby 
to formulate these motions. It is needless to add that all the 
geometrical data used in making this generalization had been 
obtained from the previous observation of terrestrial pheno- 
mena. And what portion of physics was it which was not 
generalized till the time of Galileo 1 It was the dynamical 
portion, since statics bad been erected into a science by 
Archimedes, who lived just a century before Hipparchos. 
By comparing the statical part of astronomy with the dyna- 
mical part of physics, Comte finds it qoite easy to establish 
the precedence of the former. Unfortunately, such pre- 
cedence is not what the argument requires, though it is all 
that can be established. If we compare like orders of pheno- 
mena, we shall see at once that it was physics which pre- 
ceded astronomy. Dynamical astronomy became a science 
only with the discovery of the law of gravitation ; and this 
law was not discovered, nor could it have been discovered, 
until after the leading generalizations of terrestrial dynamics 
had been establislii il. Fui, a> Mi. Sixjiui- uljiirviJi, " WIlkL 
were the laws m^ulu use of by Nowtun in wurktng WM 
grand discovery ? Tlie law of falling bodiao^ i' 
Galileo; that of the composition of f 
Galileo ; and that of centrifuf{al fmeOt I 
ghens— all of thciii general izations of t 
Had M. Comte c«'iili>HHi his uttcutJon I 
regarded the words, he would have 
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scientifically coordiDated any one class of phenomena dis- 
played in the heavens, they had previously coordinated a 
parallel cUlss of phenoinena displayed upon the surface of the 
earth," ^ 

This criticism is a very incisive one. It destroys this part 
of Comte's classification not only &om the historical, but 
also from the logical point of view. It shows that the study 
of astronomy depends upon that of terrestrial physics, and 
should therefore come after, and not before it. In fact the 
whole science of astronomy, as at present constituted, con- 
sists of two portions, — the theory of gravitation and the 
theory of nebular evolution. The first of these, as we have 
just seen, is a mere extension to celestial phenomena of cer- 
tain laws of terrestrial physics. The second depends upon 
the study of terrestrial phenomena in a yet greater degree, 
since it involves the knowledge not only of gravitation, but 
also of radiant heat, and of the conditions of equilibrium of 
gases and liquids.^ 

If now we compare physics with chemistry, we shall find 
a similar ambiguity in Comte's results. It is easy to say 
that chemistry was not organized into a science until toward 
the close of the eighteenth century, while physics was 
organized at the beginning of the seventeenth : but what do 
we now mean by physics ? If we mean merely the science 
which generalizes the phenomena of weight, our proposition 
is indisputable ; but unfortunately it is of little use in 
supporting the Comtean classification. For Comte, as we 
have seen, includes under the general head of physics, not 

^ Spencer's Essays, Ist series, p. 179. 

^ I leave this as it stood five years ago, when this chapter was written. 
The namerous and wonderful disclosures of spectrum-anal^is, not only giving 
us unlooked-for information concerning the physical constitution of the stars, 
but even throwing new light on their movements, muke it desirable, perhaps, 
to enlarge the scope assigned to astronomy in the text. But such a modifica- 
tion of the form of statement would show only the more forcibly how closely 
the study of astronomy depends on the study of terrestrial phenomena. The 
greatest step i-ecently taken in science is thus an additional argument against 
the validity of Comte's conception. 
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only the science of weight, but also the sciences of heat, 
light, electricity and cnagDetism, to say nothing of sound. It 
was incumbent on Comte to show that this whole group of 
pbenomeua became scientifically coordinated at an earlier 
date than the phenomena of chemical composition and 
decomposition. This, however, it would have been impos- 
sible to show. Electric phenomena, the most backward of 
the group, were not scientifically coordinated until the 
close of the last century, when Coulomb generalized the laws 
of electric equilibrium. Strictly speaking, there was no 
general science of Physics even when Comte wrote the 
" Fhilosophie Positive;" and in linking together the allied 
departments of optics, thennology, acoustic-s and electrology, 
he made up what was then an incongruous group, about 
which it was unsafe to make general statements. In 1842 — 
the year in which Comte's work was finished — Mr. Grove, by 
showing that the different allied manifestations of physical 
force are modes of motion which are convertible into each 
other, laid the foundations of a general science of Molecular 
Physics, regarded as a science of vibrations. And in 1843 
Mr. Joule, by discovering the mechanical equivalent of heat, 
gave to the new science a quantitative character. These 
were the great epoch-making steps, like the steps taken by 
Newton in astronomy, which founded the science. 

It is thus evident that Comte was far from successful in 
this part of his classification ; and considering the state of 
science forty years ago, it appears impossible that he should 
have succeeded. He uniti:<l jihi'tiumuLia wiiitli bLuuld 
have been kept separate, ant) si'paratod phcuomeaa which 
should have been united. AVc lire now in a position to see 
that Comte's giiind division of inorganic science must 
subdivided into Molar Physics, which treats of the mora- 
ments of masses ; Moleculiir I'tiyHics, which treats of 
movements of molecules and <>!' tlio law.t of aggregation' 
homogeneous molecules; and '-'liLUiiatiy, wliich treaU ot '' 
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laws of aggregation of heterogeneous molecules. And we 
see, moreover, that astronomy is merely the application of 
the principles of molar physics (and, in its latest researches, 
of molecular physics and chemistry also) to the study of a 
special class of concrete phenomena. Such is the logical 
arrangement ; and the only historical parallelism to be found 
is the fact that theorems relating to masses were reached 
sooner than theorems relating to molecules. 

It would not be difficult to cite other instances in which 
the Comtean classification is at variance not only with the 
order of the phenomena classified but also with the order of 
historic progression. But I prefer to quote from Mr. Spencer 
a remarkable passage which strikes immediately at the vital 
point of the theory. Comte's fundamental error was in not 
recognizing " the constant effect of progress in each class 
upon all other classes ; but only on the class succeeding it 
in his hierarchical scale. He leaves the impression that, with 
trifling exceptions, the sciences aid each other only in the 
order of their alleged succession. But in fact there has been 
a continuous helping of each division by all the others, and 
of all by each. Every particular class of inquirers has, as it 
were, secreted its own particular order of truths from the 
general mass of material which observation accumulates; 
and all other classes of inquirers have made use of these 
truths as fast as they were elaborated, with the effect of 
enabling them the better to elaborate each its own order of 
truths. It was thus with the application of Huyghens's 
optical discovery to astronomical observation by Galilea It 
was thus with the application of the isochronism of the 
pendulum to the making of instruments for the measuring of 
intervals, astronomical and other. It was thus when the 
discovery that the refraction and dispersion of light did not 
follow the same law of variation, affected both astronomy and 
physiology by giving us achromatic telescopes and micro- 
scopes. It was thus when Bradley's discovery of the aberra- 
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tioQ of light enabled him to make the first step towards 
ascertaining the luotiona of the stars. It waa thus when 
Cavendish's torsion-balance experiment determined the specific 
gravity of the earth, and so gave a datum for calculating the 
specific gravities of the sun and planets. It was thus when 
tables of atmospheric refraction enabled observers to write 
down the real places of the heavenly bodies instead of their 
apparent places. It was thus when the discovery of the 
different expansibilities of metals by heat, gave us the means 
of correcting our chronometiical measurementa of astronomical 
periods. It was thus when the lines of the prismatic 
spectrum were used to distinguish the heavenly bodies Uiat 
are of like nature with the sun from those which are not. It 
was thus when, as recently, an electro-telegraphic instrument 
was invented for the more accurate registration of meridional 
transits. It was thus when the difference in the rates of a 
clock at the equator and nearer the poles, gave data for 
calculating the oblateness of the earth, and accounting for 
the precession of the equinoxes. It was thus — but it is 
needless to continue. We have already named ten cases in 
which the single science of astronomy has owed its advance 
to sciences coming after it in Comte'a series. Hot only its 
secondary steps, but its greatest revolutiooa have been thus 
determined. Kepler could not have discovered his celebrated 
laws, had it not been for l^cho Brahe'ti accurate observationB ; 
and it waa only after some progress in physical and chemical 
science tli^it tin' iiiiiniFVFj.l 'i! .. ■■ : i,: w [\]\ wlii..li tlmso 
observatidii^ wvn; maiU-, bwuim,- [lusiiiiiU-. lliu hvliogentric 
theory of iW bAsit system had to wait until the invention of 
the te]e3L'Li]'L> before it could be finally established. "Si 
even the cri'ud discovery of all— the law of gtai 
depended lor its proof upon an oinjmtion of physical 
the measii r<.'iiiuiit of a dugroe upon the (^rt)i's ei 
this couataiil iiitenxiinmuuioD, hcru ilIu ' 
one acieutjc uuly, has boeu tukiiij; p1a< < 
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.... Let us look at a few cases. Tlie theoretic law of the 
velocity of sound, enunciated by Newton on purely mecha- 
nical considerations, was found wrong by one-sixth. The 
error remained unaccounted for until the time of Laplace, 
who, suspecting that the heat disengaged by the compression 
of the undulating strata of the air, gave additional elasticity 
and so produced the difference, made the needful calculations 
and found he was right. Thus acoustics was arrested until 
thermology overtook and aided it. When Boyle and Mariotte 
had discovered the relation between the density of gases and 
the pressures they are subject to ; and when it thus became 
possible to calculate the rate of decreasing density in the 
upper parts of the atmosphere ; it also became possible to 
make approximate tables of the atmospheric refraction of 
light Thus optics, and with it astronomy, advanced with 
barology .... When Fourier had determined the laws of 
conduction of heat, and when the earth's temperature had 
been found to increase below the surface one d^ree in every 
forty yards, there were data for inferring the past condition 
of our globe ; the vast period it has taken it to cool down to 
its present state ; and the immense age of the solar system 
— a purely astronomical consideration. Chemistiy having 
advanced sufficiently to supply the needful materials, and a 
physiological experiment having furnished the requisite hint, 
there came the discovery of galvanic electricity. Galvanism 
reacting on chemistiy disclosed the metallic bases of the 
alkalies, and inaugurated the electro-chemical theory ; in the 
hands of Oersted and Amp^ it led to the laws of magnetic 
action; and by its aid Faraday detected significant facts 
relative to the constitution of light. Brewster^s discoveries 
respecting double refraction and dipolari«ition proved the 
essential truth of the classification of crystalline forms 
acconling to the number of axes» by showing that the 
molecular constitution depends upon the axes. In these, and 
in numenous other eases, the mutual influence of the sciences 
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has been qoHe iodepOMleDt of aor soppoaed faienichical 
order. Often, too, their intenctioDS are more complex than 
as thus instanced — inTolve moie sdenoes than two .... So 
complete in recent days has become this w«xAnu among the 
sciences, cauaed either by the natnnl entanglemeiit of their 
phenomena, or by analogies in the relations of their 
phenomena, that scarcely any considenble discovery con- 
cerning one order of facts now takes place withoat very 
shortly leading to discoveries concerning other orders."' 

Mr. Spencer goes on to describe the infinitely complex 
manner in which the various sciences act npon tlua advance* 
ment of the aits, and are reacted npon by that advancement 
He ennmerates the vast moltitade of arts, involving the 
knowledge of many distinct sciences, which enter into the 
economical production of snch an apparently simple article 
as a child's calico frock. He shows that the various sciences 
by turns stand in the relation of arts to each other ; and that 
often the mere process of observation in any one science 
requires the aid of half a dozen other sciences. But it is 
needless for me to go on quoting from an essay which is 
easily accessible, and which should be read from b^inning 
to end by everj'one who wishes to understand the true 
character of scientific progress. I prefer to add an illustra* 
tion or two, suggested by the progress of science during the 
nineteen years that have elapsed since that essay was 
published ; and to observe how KirchhoGTs discoveries in 
spectrum-analysis — rendered possible only through a great 
advance in chemical knowledge — have reacted upon 
astronomy, enabling Mr. Huggins to determine the proper 
motion of Sirius, and consequently, by putting it in our 
power to ascertain the motions of all those ^^l.!i:> wliirli, 
moving directly towards or away from ns, yield m. inniiiliLx, 
have laid the foundations for a general theory of ttidt-Tenl 
dynamics, to be further elaborated in the future. Or to take 
< SpeuGcr'i Eaayr, lit Klin, pp. 181— 1S3, 21^ I^IC. 
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a still more strikiog instance, let us remember how Adam 
Smith's elucidation of the principle of " division of labour," 
in sociology, suggested to Goethe the conception of a " division 
of labour " in biology, and thus heralded Von Baer's magni- 
ficent discovery that organic development is a progressive 
change from homogeneity to heterogeneity of structure. And 
let as note bow this discovery in biology has lately reacted 
upon all preceding departments of investigation, strengthening 
the nebular theory in astronomy and the theory of the pro- 
gressionists in geology ; and thus ultimately reacting upon 
our philosophy by giving ua, for the first time, a scientific 
doctrine of the evolution of the physical universe. 

Enough has beeu alleged to prove that the Oomtean view 
of the progress of science fails to account for more than a 
limited portion of the facts of that progress. Instead of the 
sciences aiding each other, with few and unimportant ex- 
ceptions, only in the hierarchical order in which Comte has 
placed them, we perceive that they have continually been 
aiding each other in all directions at once. The more 
complex sciences have all along been assisting the simpler 
ones, and these have often been delayed in their progress for 
want of the assistance which the former have ultimately 
furnished. There has, therefore, been no such thing as a 
progressive evolution of the sciences in a linear order ; but 
there has been a consentaneous evolution, in which the 
advance of each science has been a necessary condition of 
the advance of all the others. 

It thus appears that Comte unduly simplified the problem. 
His classification well enough expresses the order of develop- 
ment of the sciences, in so &r as their development has 
depended merely on the relative aii ;■ i>f 

the phenomena with which they ha. v iivi tu Jv.d. h k-sU 
upon the assumption that, with few ana imimportant ex- 
ceptions, the progress of generalizatiou has been from tb« 
simple to the complex. Now this i« uot the < 
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pro^ptiss of generalization has iodeed beeu partly determinod 
by tbu i-elative simplicity or complexity of the phenomeDa 
to be generalized (and thia fact accounts for the considerable 
amount of truth which the Comteau doctrine contains) ; but 
it has been also determined by several other circumstances. 
In the chapter on " Laws in General " to be found in the 
first edition of " First Principles," but omitted in the revised 
edition, Mr. Spencer has called attention to some of these 
circumstances. He reminds us that not only are phenomena 
early generalized in proportion as they are simple, bat also in 
proportion as they are conspicuous or obtrusive. " Hence it 
iiappened that after the establishment of those very manifest 
sequences constituting a lunation, and those less manifest 
ones marking a year, and those still less manifest ones 
marking the planetary periods, astronomy occupied itself 
with such inconspicuous sequences as those di.splayed in the 
repeating cycle of lunar eclipses, and those which suggested 
the theory of epicycles and eccentrics ; wlille modem astro- 
nomy deals with still more inconspicuous sequences, some 
of which, as the planetary rotations, are ueverthelet<s the 
simplrst which the heavens present." The solution of the 
problem of specific gravity by Archimedes, and the discovery 
of atmospheric pressure, nearly nineteen hundred years later, 
by Torricelli, involved mechanical relations of exactly the 
same kind ; but the connection between antecedent and con- 
sequent was much more conspicuous in the former case than 
in the latter. The effect produced by the air in decomposing 
soil ie a phenomenon just as simple as the nisthig of iron or 
the burning of wood ; but it is far less conspicuous, and 
accordingly cheinistiy Reneralized the one long before the 
oih.-r. Fiaally, il", ■.■..i. i^l.. rici- ti,r , ii,.i n, -,„.■< i.ilv:in,:L. in 
scJL'nco dui' to tho tcli-i (■!"■ miii irii'.i.i-i'..].f-, imd bewaring in 
mind the cqualljr ftaloiiiihi' - - ' '■ ■•■].■. \\ nm ltk«ly to 
artmrfn'm tiaUHMfjUlt^ [ mt civk 

what u i 
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inatrutDeQte ; the reply is that they enable ns to generalize 
phenomena which before were too inconspicnous to be 
generalized. 

Again, other things equal, phenomena that are frequmt 
hare been scientifically explained sooner than unnsual phe- 
nomena. " Bfunbowa and comets do not differ greatly in 
cnnspicuousness, and a rainbow is intrinsically the more 
involved phenomenon ; but chiefly because of their far 
greater commonness, rainbows were perceived to have a 
direct dependence on sun and rain while yet comets were 
regarded as snpemataral appeaiancea" 

In like roanqer, the more eonente relations have been 
formulated before those that are more abstract If we were 
to adhere rigorously to Comte's principle of decreasing 
generality, we should have to place the infinitesimal calculus 
before algebra, and algebra before arithmetic. But tlie order 
of development has been just the reverse, — from arithmetic, 
the least abstract department, to calciilns. the most abstract. 

Lastly I would surest a circumstance, not mentioned by 
Mr. Spencer, namely that, other things equal, the sciences 
must ad\'ance according to the ratio between the complexity 
of the phenomena with which they deal and the multiplicity 
of our means for investigating those phenomena. I shall 
presently describe out three chief implements for extorting 
the secrets of Nature — observation, experiment and com- 
pfuisoD ; showing that in genem), as phenomena become 
mom and more complicated, our ability to make use of these 
implements incKasea. In astronomy we have only observa- 
tion to help as; but astronomic phenomena are comparatively 
simple, so (hat here we have a highly-developed science. In 
biology we can use all three implement' ■.'.>■ .:> ~]<.w-- <a 
(he complexity <rf vital phenomena, ww ' ":. ^r a id^nbly 
well-oTganiied science. Bat in meteor. '. -y m\' law to deal 
with T%i7 complex phenomena, and >' 1 w-- dci iunmui* 
save in Me«dfost ohwmilioii. Henw : '/^T ** s*3li 
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very backward science, — more backward even than sociology, 
of which the phenomena are far more complex. 

According to Mr, Spencer, phenomena are also generalized 
early in proportion aa they directly affect human welfare. 
But this circumstance would appear to have far less potency 
than the others above enumerated. There is, of course, no 
doubt that men will earliest study those subjects which most 
obviously concern them ; but whether their study will be 
fruitful or not depends, as it seems to me, upon the other 
factors in the case, above enumerated, I doubt if there is 
any instance in which this factor has actually overruled the 
other factors, as these have continually overruled each other 
Sociology is the science which, more than all others, would 
seem to have direct practical bearings upon human welfare ; 
yet, although men have studied social phenomena since the 
days of Plato, they have but lately arrived at any scientific 
generalizations concerning them. The daily changes of 
weather are more obviously concerned with human interests 
than the geological succession of extinct animals and vege- 
tables ; yet our scientific knowledge of palaeontology, though 
unsatisfactory enough, is yet far more advanced than our 
scientific knowledge of meteorology. No doubt men will 
soonest endeavour to understand the phenomena which most 
intimately concern them ; hut the order in which they will 
come to understand them will depend upon the simplicity, 
the concretenesa, the conspicuousness, and the frequency of 
the phenomena, and upon the number and perfection of the 
implements of investigation which are at command. Indeed, 
from one point of view, it may be urged that direct com- 
plicity with human interests is often a hindrance to the 
scientific investigation of phenomena. Doubtless the <lis- 
iutervated calmni.tK.'' »iili Mlui.ii n-riiiilr iit;Uhciiiutiwd niid 
(ih^'kical uiqujiie« urv )iiu6i.-cuU:d i= <!it>-- secret of tlitir 
succutf. Aa Ilubtmi nituM-kul, »i:!i ' ' u KimMstJi, "evuii 
the ttXiQUifl iif Konii'flO' W""''' ^"-- ■ jiiissioiis 
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were concerned with them." And does not daily experience 
teach U3 the difficulty of getting onr legislators to accept 
the aimplest and most completely estahlished principles of 
political economy ? 

Thus there are at leaet five separate factors determining 
the order and rate at which knowledge prepresses ; and it is 
the interaction of these factors which has made the actual 
order of scientific development too complex to be embraced 
in any linear formula, hke that proposed by Comte. It is 
because it recognizes only one of these factors that the 
Comtean classification fails to represent the historic order in 
its true complexity. It makes a straight line where it ought 
to make a system of inosculating spirals. 

Returning now from the historical to the logical point of 
view, we have to note a still more fundamental error in the 
Comtean classification. That classification rests primarily 
upou the distinction, above explained, between the abstract 
and the concrete sciences. That Uiere is such a distinction 
cannot be questioned ; bat it will not be difficult to show 
that Comte has made the division incorrectly. When Comte 
contrasts chemistry with mineralogy, because the one 
formulates the abstract laws of the aggr^ation of hetero- 
geneous molecules, while the other applies tbesq laws to 
concrete instances actually realized in natnre, under the 
influence of particular sets of conditions, — the distinction 
must be admitted as valid. But when he similarly contrasts 
biology with zoology and botany, because the one formulates 
the general laws of life, while the others ;■; 7i;ly study the 
conditions of existence of particular geiui^ ,iiid sjcciea, 
the distinction cannot be admitted as Tali>) Tti <i> fur as 
zoology and botany are restricted to the mere Jtscrijition and 
enumeration of organic forms, they cannot -::k t]v 1<ie called 
sciences at all, but only branches of natut 1 ] \^ 
far as they are anything more than this. ; v l 
tuent part of biology. For in bioI<^, it '^ !;>■ 
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concrete conditiona of existence of living organiBms vhidi 
lies at the bottom of the whole. The laws of nutrition, 
reproduction and innervation ore not abstract laws, con- 
sidered apart from the conditions in which they are realized, 
like the law of inertia in physics, or the law of definite 
proportions in chemistiy. They are realized in each concrete 
instance just as much as certain chemical and physical laws 
are realized in each concrete instance of miner^ogy. Or, in 
other words, the laws of biology are derivative uniformities, 
while the laws of physics and chemistry ore original unifor- 
mities. Given the general laws of molecular combination 
and decomhination, and given also a certain definite organiza- 
tion placed in a given environment, and the laws of nutrition, 
reproduction and innervation follow. Take away the definite 
Denization, and you have nothing left bat the laws of 
molecular rearrangement, which are the subjects of physics 
and chemistry. This is not identifying biology with physics 
and chemistry. The fact of oiganization reroainx, by the 
study of which biology is an independent science. But it is 
a concrete science, since it can study organization only as 
actually exemplified in particular organisms. The same is 
true of sociology, which is simply an extension of the 
princfples of biology and psychology to the complex 
phenomena furnished by the mutual reactions of intelligent 
oiganisms upon each other. There is no abstract science of 
sociology which leaves out of sight the special compUcations 
arising from the interaction of concrete, actually-existing 
ciPiiiiimiiitii'ri, Any Mitli ul'^timl scK'tii-e is u nieri; fij^iiii'iit 
of the imagination, bom of Couitc'a excessive jiaasion for 
•ystttduUidafr Xha ismu» of sociology is the gcnerullzation 
" "" " " " I recorded in history ; 

Ology are tlie laws 
t oibet cud of the 
I astronomy, 
a (and laUvriy, 
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in some degree, of molecular physics and chemistry) to the 
concrete phenomena presented by the heavenly bodies. The 
universal law of gravitation is indeed an abstract law ; 
it formulates a property of bodies. But it holds good of 
terrestrial as well as of celestial phenomena : and its applica- 
tion to either class of phenomena, in their actual compli- 
c£^tions, constitutes a concrete science. 

These are the considerations which irretrievably demolish 
the Comtean classification, considered as an expression of the 
true relations between the sciences. It appears that Comte 
has intermingled three abstract sciences, — mathematics, 
physics, and chemistry, — with three concrete sciences, — 
astronomy, biology, and sociology. He was led into this 
confusion by confounding the general with the abstract But, 
as Mr. Spencer has pointed out, these terms have different 
meanings. "Abstractness means detachment from the incidents 
of particular cases ; generality means manifestatian in 
numerous cases. On the one hand the essential nature of 
some phenomenon is considered, apart from the pheno- 
mena which disguise it. On the other hand, the frequency 
of recurrence of the phenomenon, with or without various 
disguising phenomena, is the thing considered. An abstract 
truth is rarely if ever realized to perception in any one case 
of which it is asserted. A general truth may be realized to 
perception in all of the cases pf which it is asserted. . . . 
In other words, a general truth colligates a number of parti- 
cular truths ; while an abstract truth colligates no particular 
truths, but formulates a truth which certain phenomena all 
involve, though it may be actually seen in none of them." * 

Now there can be no question that if we were to substitute 
the words general and special for the words abstract and 
concrete, in the Comtean classification, that classification 
would express, to a certain extent, a true distinction. No 
doubt chemistry and biology are general sciences, while 

' Spencer, Classification of the Scieivccs, 1864, pp. 7 — 9. 
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mineralogy, zoology and botany are more or less special 
sciences. But the distinction between abstract and concrete 
is by far the deeper distinction, and because the Comtean 
classification incorrectly formulates it, there is no alternative 
but to regard that classification as incurably faulty. 

The above criticism, however, supplies us with materials 
for making a better one. As the case now stands, we have 
three abstract sciences, — mathematics, physics, and chemistry. 
Yet a distinction in degree of abstractness arises between 
mathematics and the other two. All three were originally 
obtained by generalization from concrete phenomena. All 
mathematical analysis starts from numeration, as all geometry 
starts from measuring. Nevertheless, mathematics has 
utterly outgrown the processes of concrete observation, and 
is a purely deductive science, dealing merely with number 
and figure, or what may be called the blank forms of pheno- 
mena. It thus becomes more nearly allied to logic than to 
the physical sciences ; and indeed the chief difference 
between the two is that logic deals with qualitative relations 
only, while mathematics deals with relations that are quanti- 
tative. On the other hand, molar physics, molecular physics, 
and chemistry, dealing with abstract laws of motion and 
force that are gained from experience of concrete phenomena, 
and appealing at every step to the concrete processes of 
observation and experiment^ may be distinguished as abstract- 
concrete sciences. These sciences analyze concrete pheno- 
mena, in order to formulate the working of their factors. 
" In every case it is the aim to decompose the phenomenon, 
and fonnulate its components apart firom one another; or 
some two or three apart from the rest" The problem is to 
ascertain the laws of molar motion, or molecular vibration, 
or atomic rearrangement, not as these laws are actually realized 
to perception in any concrete example, "but as they would be 
diijplaycd in the absence of those minute interferences which 
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caunot be alh^ether avoided." Conversely, when we come 
to the concrete sciences, — astronomy, geology, biology, psy- 
chology, and sociology, — our buslnesa is no longer analysis 
but synthesis. " Not to formulate the factors of phenomena 
is now the object; but to formulate the phenomena resulting 
from these factors under the various conditions which the 
Universe presents." 

Thus we have distinguished three orders of sciences, — the 
abstract, the ab.stnict-conci'ete, and the concrete. Our task 
is next to arrange the concrete sciences in some convenient 
and justitiable order. Mr. Spencer has constnicted an 
elaborate tableau of these sciences, which is at once elegant 
and accurate, but which, for ordinary purposes, may profit- 
ably be abridged and condensed. Our principle of abridgment 
shall be a simple one. Since, in the concrete sciences, our 
object is to interpret the various orders of phenomena syn- 
thetically, as actually manifested throughout that portion of 
the universe which is accessible to our researches, — we cannot 
do better than arrange these sciences in the order in which 
their subject-phenomena have begun to be manifested in the 
course of universal Evolution. • First in order come the 
astronomical phenomena presented by the genesis of the 
solar system from a cooling and contracting mass of vapour, 
and the resulting rotatory motions of its members. Kext 
come the geological phenomena presented by each cooling 
and contracting planet, but completely accessible to na only 
in the case of the earth. With the origin of life upon the earth, 
already considerably advanced in its development, biol<^cal 
phenomena begin to be presented Still later, with the 
appearance of animals possessing cm; m-ilivi ly complex 
ner\*ous systems, begin the phenomena il ci^msciousiii^ss, coii- 
stituting the snbject-matter of psycboluLiy. Finally, with 

this coDDMtiui, B yuT interttting li^iir l<y il>e iliilini^iUinl 
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the adveat of creatures sufficiently mt«lligeiit to congr^ata 
for mutual assistance in permanent family-groups, and by 
the aid of language to transmit their organized experience 
from generation to generation, there begin the phenomena of 
sociology. 

The logical correctness of this threefold division of the 
sciences is shown by the fact that the several sciences which 
we have arranged together in each group cohere strongly 
among themselves, while they do not strongly cohere with 
the sciences arranged in either of the other groups. The 
concrete sciences, for example, all agree in having foi their 
subject-matter the study of the aggregates of sensible exiat- 
ences, or of the relations and forces which sensible existences 
manifest in the state of aggregation. Sidereal Astronomy 
deals with stellar aggregates scattered through space just as 
we find them. " Planetary Astronomy, cutting out of this 
all-including aggregate that relatively minute part constitut- 
ing the solar system, deals with this as a whole." Out of 
the number of aggregates which make up the whole with 
wliicli planetary astronomy thus deals, Geology selects the one 
most easily accessible, and studies that one in detaiL Again, 
among the many rearrangements of matter and motion which 
go on upou the earth's surface, there are fouud a cumber of 
small aggregates which Biology distinguishes as vital, and 
accordingly selects as constituting Its own special subject- 
matter. Among the many functions which, taken together, 
make up the life of these organic aggregates, there are sundry 
" specialized aggr^'ates of functions which adjust the actions 
.ihi'H surmuniliiig HR'm"; 
..1... ■ I linn:lic>ns fun.i tliL- aub- 

jiTt-iiinil' L.i.itly Sudology "consiiliTS L-iich 
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histoiy and formulate the modes of action of actually exist- 
ing aggregaies, from the time when they begin to exist as 
aggregates down to the time when they cease to exist as 
aggregates. 

It is quite otherwise with the abstract-concrete sciences. 
By all these sciences, actually existing aggregates are im- 
plicitly ignored ; " and a property, or a connected set of pro- 
perties, exclusively occupies attention." It matters not to 
Molar Physics " whether the moving mass it considers is a 
planet or molecule, a dead stick thrown into the river or the 
living dog that leaps after it : in any case the curve described 
by the moving mass conforms to the same laws." So when 
Molecular Physics investigates "the relation between the 
changing bulk of matter and the changing quantity of mole- 
cular motion it contains/' constant account is taken of con- 
nected sets of properties, but no account whatever is taken of 
particular aggregates of matter. The conclusions reached 
apply equally to Ghimborazo and to a tea-kettle, to the 
solidification of the earth's crust and to the cracking of a 
pipe by frozen water. Similarly in Chemistry, while ** ascer- 
taining the afiGoiities and atomic equivalence of carbon, the 
chemist has nothing to do with any aggregate. He deals 
with carbon in the abstract, as something considered apart 
from quantity, form, or appearance, or temporary state of 
combination ; and conceives it as the possessor of powers or 
properties, whence the special phenomena he describes result ; 
the ascertaining of all these powers or properties being his 
sole aim." So that, from first to last, the object of the 
abstract-concrete sciences is to give an account '' of some 
order of properties, general or special ; not caring about the 
other traits of an aggregate displaying them, and not recog- 
nizing aggr^ates at all further than is implied by discussion 
of the particular order of properties." 

Finally, the abstract sciences deal solely with relations 
among aggregates or among properties, or.with the i*elations 
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between a^r^atea and properties, or with relatibos among 
relations; but take no further account of aggr^ates or of 
properties than is implied in the discussion of a particular 
order of relations. For example, " the same Logical formula 
applies equally well, whether its terms are men and their 
deaths, crystals and their planes of cleavage, or letters and 
their sounds. And how entirely Mathematics concerns itself 
with relations, we see on remembering that it has just the 
same expression for the characters of an infinitesimal tri- 
angle, OS for thcne of the triangle which has Sirius for its 
apex and the diameter of the earth's orbit for its base." ' 

Since then, " these three groups of sciences are, respec- 
tively, accounts of aggregates, accounts of properties, accounts 
of relatwns, it is manifest that the divisions between them 
art) not simply perfectly clear, but that the chasms between 
them are absolute," Thus we arrive at the following 
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It lemains to add that each of the five concrete sciences 
may^ for the purposes of our philosophic synthesis, be advan- 
tageously regarded as consisting of two portions. In the 
first place, we have Astronomy — iu the time-honoured sense 
of the word — which deals with the motions of stellar and 
planetary masses in their present state of moving equili- 
brium ; and Astrogeny, as it is now frequently termed, which 
seeks to ascertain the genesis of these masses and of their 
motions. 

Geology admits of a similar division. The general laws of 
the redistribution of gases and liquids over the earth's sur- 
face, which we commonly call meteorology,'and the general 
laws of the formation of solid compounds, which we call 
mineralogy, unite to famish us with a general doctrine of the 
massive and molecular motions going on at any given epoch 
and under any given geographic condition of the earth's sur- 
face. But geology has another clearly-defined province; 
which is to formulate the general order of sequence among 
terrestrial epochs ; to ascertain the genesis of the various 
molar and molecular redistributions going on at any given 
period, by regarding them as consequent upon the relations 
between a cooling rotating spheroid and a neighbouring sun 
which imparts to it thermal, luminous, and actinic undula- 
tions. This part of the science is already currently known 
as Geogeny. And here we touch upon the essential point of 
difference between geology and astronomy, regarded as 
sciences of development, which it seems to me that M. 
Wyrouboff, in his interesting essay upon this subject, has 
quite lost sight of. Both astrogeny and geogeny are con- 
cerned with the phenomena presented by a cooling and con- 
tracting body, of the figure known as a spheroid of rotation. 
In the one case this body is the sun, which once more than 
filled the orbit of Neptune ; in the other case it is the earth, 
which at first more than filled the moon's orbit. But together 
with this point of community between the two sciences, there 
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ia a fundamental difTerence between them. Wliile aetrogeny 
contemplates the cootracting spheroid chiefly aa a generator 
of other spheroids, which are from time to time formed from 
its equatorial belt, detached aa often as the centrifagal force 
at its equator begins to exceed the force of gravitation at the 
same place ; on the other hand, geogeny contemplates the 
contracting spheroid only with reference to the redistributions 
of matter and motion going on within itself, and partly con- 
sequent upon its cooling. Partly consequent, I say, for there 
ia one further point of difference between the two sciences. 
Astrogeny contemplates its spheroid as a radiator of heat, 
but neglects, as not affecting its own peculiar problems, the 
heat which the spheroid may receive by radiation from other 
masses. But geogeny not only studies its spheroid as a 
radiator of heat, but includes, ae of the highest importance, 
the heat which it receives from an external source. 

In Biology also the twofold point of view is obvious, 
according as we study structures and functions in mobile 
equilibrium at any particular epoch, or on the other hand the 
process of adaptation which structures and functions undergo 
as the conditions of existence change from epoch to epoch. 
The first of these studies gives rise to the sciences of anatomy 
and physiology, as well as to the subsidiary science of patho- 
logy. On the other hand Biogeny comprises embryolf^y, 
morphology, and questions relating to the origin of species. 
Psychology too admits of a similar division, into the depart- 
ment which embraces the laws of association, as generalized 
by James Mill and further illustrated by Mr. Bain; and 
Psychogeny, which endeavours to interpret the genesis of 
intellectual facultit.-i^ :ui.l minit'iiiul r'iHnj.'-> in the race. 
and their slow moililicaliuiia iititiuj;lioiii wiimtlesaj 
rations. 

Finally in Sociolo^-y IliiB principle of twnAik 
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statics " and " social dynamics." Obviously we may either 
study the phenomena arising from social aggregation, eis they 
are manifested under any given set of conditions ; or we may 
study the phenomena of progress manifested in the relations 
of each epoch to preceding and succeeding epochs. In the 
first case, we have the sub-sciences of political economy, 
ethics, jurisprudence, etc. ; in the second case we have 
Sociogeny, or the so-called " science of history." 

In each of the five concrete sciences, therefore, there is a 
sub-science which deals with the genesis or evolution of the 
phenomena which form the subject-matter of the science ; 
and it is with these sciences of genesis that we shall chiefly 
be concerned throughout the second part of this work. It is 
of little consequence, however, whether the symmetrical 
nomenclature here used be adopted or not. Excessive sym- 
metry in naming is a mark of pedantry rather than of accu- 
racy ; and questions of terminology become important only 
when differences of opinion are involved. In reasoning about 
the Test of Truth, it makes a great difference whether we use 
the term " incredible " or the term " inconceivable." In the 
present discussion, it makes a great difference whether we 
speak of biology as an " abstract " or as a " concrete " science. 
But provided we bear in mind the twofold character of the 
problems which it is the office of biology to solve, it makes 
little difference whether or not we employ such a term as 
" biogeny " ; and such expressions will be used, in the 
present work, only when it is desirable to avoid tedious 
circumlocution. 

If now we proceed to inquire whether our revised classifi- 
cation can be made to afford us a bird's-eye view of the 
historic progression of the respective sciences, we shall find 
that it cannot be made to do so. The classification has been 
made upon purely logical grounds ; and no attempt has been 
niade to express the order of historic progression, simply 
because, as I have already shown, that order cannot be ex- 
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pressed by any linear series. If we were to represent the 
respective rates of progress in the different sciences by a 
device familiar to statisticians ; denoting the sciences by a 
series of curves, starting from the same point, and constructed 
with reference to a common abscissa ; marking off the abscissa 
into equal sections and sub-sections answering to centuries 
and decades ; and expressing the progress of each science at 
each decade by the length of the ordinate erected at the cor- 
responding sub-section ; we should see these curves from first 
to last intersecting each other in the most complicated and 
apparently capricious manner. Probably the only conspi- 
cuously persistent relation would be that between the entire 
set of curves representing the concrete organic sciences, and 
all the rest of the curves taken together ; of which two sets 
the former would, on the whole, have the shorter ordinates. 

But on sufficiently close inspection, we should detect, 
between the sets of curves representing the abstract, the 
abstract-concrete, and the concrete sciences, a relation equally 
constant, and far more interesting, though less conspicuous. 
We should observe that all along the progress of the concrete 
sciences has determined that of the abstract-concrete and 
abstract sciences, and has been determined by it; that, from 
first to last, synthesis and analysis have gone hand in hand. 
Such has been the complex order of progression. Men have 
begun by grouping concrete phenomena empirically. When 
the groups have become wide enough to allow the disclosure 
of some mode of force uniformly manifested in them, the 
operations of this force have begun to be experimentally or 
deductively studied, all disturbing conditions being as far 
as possible eliminated or left out of the account ; and thus 
have arisen the analytic or abstract-concret^e sciences. And 
finally, as fast as the laws of the various manifestations of 
force have been generalized, the synthetical interpretation of 
phenomena has advanced by the aid of the knowledge of 
these laws. As Mr. Spencer well expresses it: "there has 
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all along been higher specialization, that there might be a 
larger generalization ; and a deeper analysis, that there might 
be a better synthesis. Each larger generalization has lifted 
sundry specializations still higher ; and each better synthesis 
has prepared the way for still deeper analysis." Long before 
Archimedes founded statics, the earliest branch of abstract- 
concrete science, empirical generalizations had been made in 
every one of the concrete sciences. Astronomy had accomplished 
the preliminary task of classifying stars according to their 
times of rising and setting, of tracing the apparent courses of 
the planets, of determining the order of recurrence of lunar 
eclipses, and of constructing chronological cycles. In geo- 
logy some scanty progress had been made, in classifying the 
physical features of the earth's surface, and in ascertaining 
the properties of a limited number of minerals. In biology, 
classification had been carried sufficiently far to ena^ble an 
acute observer, like Aristotle, to distinguish between the 
selachians, or shark-tribe, and the bony fishes ; and a con- 
siderable amount of anatomical and physiological know, 
ledge had been acquired, as may be seen in the works of 
Hippokrates. Even in psychology there had been made 
a crude classification of the intellectual and emotional func- 
tions ; and the " Politics " of Aristotle show us the statical 
division of sociology already empirically organized. To 
such a point had the synthetic concrete sciences arrived in 
antiquity ; and this point they did not pass until the analytic 
abstract-concrete sciences had furnished them with factors 
with which to work. Astronomy must still remain in the 
empirical stage until molar physics had generalized the 
abstract laws of falling bodies, of the composition of forces, 
and of tangential momentum. Geology could not advance 
until molecular physics had supplied the general principles 
of thermal radiation and conduction, of evaporation and pre- 
cipitation, condensation and rarefaction. Biology was obliged 
to wait until chemistry had thrown light upon the molecular 
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coastitutioQ of the various tissues and anatomical elements, 
and had furnished the means of explaining synthetically 
such organic processes as digestion and assimilation. But, 
as we have already seen, the obligation has not been all on 
one side. The services rendered by the analytic to the syn- 
thetic sciences have been all along repaid by services no less 
essential. Thus the great principle of molar physics — the 
law of gravitation — could not be generalized from terrestrial 
phenomena alone, but had to wait until astronomic observa- 
tions had revealed the true forms of the planetary orbits and 
the rates of their velocities. Thus molecular physics has 
received important hints from mineralogy, the properties of 
crystals having rendered indispensable aid in the discoveries 
of polarization and double refraction, and therefore in the final 
verification of the undulatory theory. And thus also in late 
years the researches of Bumas, Laurent, Gerhardt, and Wil- 
liamson on the structure of organic molecules have reacted 
upon the whole domain of inorganic chemistry, regenerating 
tiie doctrine of types, supplying the fundamental conceptions 
of atomicity and quantivalence, replacing the dualistic theory 
of Berzelius by the theory of saturation and substitution, and 
inaugurating a radical revolution in chemical nomenclature. 
I may note in passing that this great revolution, which has 
rendered the science of only half-a-generation ago com- 
pletely antiquated, and has obliged so many of us to unlearn 
the chemistry which we learned at college, furnishes a crucial 
disproof of the Comtoan theory of the way in which a 
scientific revolution should occur. We see that the chemistry 
of inorganic bodies was not placed upon its true foundation 
until the study of organic chemistry had supplied to the 
whole science its fundamental principles ; in spite of Comte, 
who always scouted at organic chemistry as an illegitimate 
science, and predicted the speedy extension of the dualistic 
theory to organic compounda 

Space permitting, I might go on and point out more 
VOL I. g 
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minutely how the allied sciences in each grand division have 
continually reacted upon each other; how synthesis has 
directly aided synthesis, and how analysis has directly aided 
analysis ; how the analytic and the simpler synthetic sciences 
have from time to time furnished new hints to mathematics ; 
and how all the other sciences, in all the divisions, from 
mathematics to sociology, have aided the progress of logic, 
supplying it with new methods of investigation and fresh 
canons of proofl But such a detailed survey is not needful 
for the purposes of this work. Let us rather return for a 
moment to our criticism of Comte, and, having already 
examined his organization of the sciences both from the 
historical and from the logical point of view, let us endeavour 
to render an impartial verdict as to the philosophic value of 
his achievement. 

K tried by its conformity to the ideal standard of perfec- 
tion furnished by the scientific and philosophical knowledge 
of the present day, the Comtean classification of the sciences 
must undoubtedly be pronounced, in nearly all essential 
respects, a failure. As a representation of the historic order 
of progression among the difierent sciences, it must be 
regarded as the imperfect expression of an inadequately 
comprehended set of truths. We have seen that this order 
of progression depends upon at least five interacting factors ; 
upon the simplicity, the concreteness, the conspicuousness, 
and the fr^uency of the phenomena investigated, and upon 
the comparative number and perfection of the implements of 
investigation. Of these five factors, the Comtean series takes 
into account only the first, or at the utmost only the first and 
the last. For this reason it unduly simplifies the order of 
progression. Doubtless it is correct to say that, other things 
equal, the simpler and more general phenomena have been 
interpreted earlier than the more complex and special 
phenomena ; but the other things have not been equal. And 
consequently scientific evolution has not proceeded uniformly. 
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in a straiglit line, but rhythmically, in a plexus of curved 
lines. 

As a representation of the logical order of subordination 
among the different sciences, the Comtean series is equally 
faulty. While it correctly formulates sundry of the minor 
relations of dependence, as well as one relation of great im- 
portance, — that of the dependence of organic upon inorganic 
science, — it incorrectly formulates the grand distinction of 
all, — the distinction between abstract and concrete, between 
analytic and synthetic, science. It mixes together sciences 
formed by the analysis and synthesis of concrete pheno- 
mena, and a science which is purely abstract. It strives to 
represent, by a linear series, relations which are so complex 
that they can be adequately represented only in space of 
three dimensions. 

It is therefore indisputable that the Comtean classification, 
viewed absolutely, is a failure. The advance of science has 
refuted instead of confirming it It has become rather an 
encumbrance than a help to the understanding of the true 
relations among the sciences. Shall we then, with Prof. 
Huxley, say that the classification, and with it the whole 
Comtean philosophy of science, is " absolutely worthless ? ** ^ 
I think not We might say as much of Oken or Hegel, but 
hardly of Stewart or Ampere; far less of Comte. Mr. 
Spencer speaks more justly of his great antagonist wlien he 
sa>8 : " Let it by no means be supposed from all I have said, 
that I do not regard M. Comte*s speculations as of great 
value. True or untrue, his system as a whole has doubtless 
produced important and salutary revolutions of thought in 
many minds; and will doubtless do so in many more. 
Doubtless, too, not a few of those who dissent from his 
general views have been healthfully stimulated by the con- 
sideration of them. The presentation of scientific knowledge 
and method as a wliole, whether riglUly or wrongljf coordinated, 

* Huxlev, Imv Sti^mmut, \'. 172. 
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cannot have failed greatly to widen the eoTiceptions of most of 
his readers. And he has done especial service by familiariz- 
ing men with the idea of a social science based on the other 
sciences. Beyond which benefits resulting from the general 
character and scope of his philosophy, I believe that there 
are scattered through his pages many large ideas that are 
valuable not only as stimuli, but for their actual truth." 

This passage comes so near to appreciating Comte's true 
philosophic position, that one is surprised to find Mr. Spencer, 
after all, stating that position inadequately. Though he sees 
clearly that, whether rightly or wrongly coordinated, the 
presentation of scientific knowledge and method as a whole, 
must greatly have widened people's conceptions ; he does not 
explicitly recognize that this presentation of scientific 
knowledge and method as a whole was, in spite of the wrong 
coordination, a step sufficient of itself to change and renovate 
the entire attitude of philosophy. He tells us that persons 
like Pro£ Huxley, Prof. Tyndall, and himself, stand sub- 
stantially in the same position in which they would have 
stood had Comte never written; that, "declining his re- 
organization of scientific doctrine, they possess this scientific 
doctrine in its pre-existing state, as the common heritage 
bequeathed by the past to the present" And elsewhere he 
tells us that Comte "designated by the term 'Positive 
Philosophy ' all that definitely-established knowledge which 
men of science have been gradually organizing into a coherent 
body of doctrine." It seems to me, on the other hand, that 
the coherent body of doctrine was the very thing which no 
scientific thinker had ever so much as attempted to construct, 
though Bacon, no doubt, foresaw the necessity of some such 
construction. M. Littr^ may well inquire what is meant by 
the great scientific minds whose traditions Comte is said to 
have followed. "Does it mean the philosophers? Why, 
they have one and all belonged to theology or metaphysics, 
and it is not their tradition which Comte has followed. Does 
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it mean those who have illustrated particular sciences ? Well, 
since they have not philosophized, Corate can hardly have 
received his philosophy from them. That which is recent in 
the Positive Philosophy, that which is Comte's invention, is 
the conception and construction of a philosophy, by drawing 
from particular sciences, and from the teaching of great 
scientific minds, such groups of truths as could be coordinated 
on the positive method." 

That the mode in which Comte effected this coordination 
was imperfect, may affect our estimate of the amount of his 
achievements, but it cannot affect our estimate of their 
character. The former is a merely personal question, in- 
teresting chiefly to disciples ; the latter is a general question, 
interesting to all of us who are students of philosophy. For 
the purposes of impartial criticism, the great point is, not 
that the attempt was a complete success, but that the attempt 
was made. When knowledge is advancing with such giant 
strides as at present, it is hardly possible to construct a 
general doctrine which forty years of further inquiry and 
criticism will not considerably modify and partially invali- 
date. It is now forty years since Comte framed his philo- 
sophy of science; and during that period there is not a 
single department of knowledge, outside of pure mathematics, 
which has not undergone a veritable revolution. Molecular 
physics has been revolutionized by the discovery of the 
correlation of forces ; and the deduction of that principle, as 
well as of the principle of virtual velocities, from the law of 
the persistence of force, has placed molar physics also upon 
a new basis. Chemistry, as we have seen, has undergone 
cliangos nearly as sweeping as those brought about by 
I^voisier; changes which have thoroughly renovated our 
conceptions of the phenomenal constitution of matter. 
Sidereal astronomy has been brought into existence as a 
science ; and we have learned how to make a ray of light, 
journeying toward us from the remotest regions of space, 
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tell us of the molecular conBtitution of the matter from 
which it started. Geology has been robbed of it^ cataclysms, 
and periods of universal extinction; while both astrogeny 
and geogeny have assumed a new character through the 
wide extension of the theory of nebular genesis. There is 
not a truth in biology which has not been shown up in a 
new light by the victory of the cell-doctrine ; the discovery 
of natural selection has entirely remodelled our conceptions 
of organic development; and the dynamical theory of stimulus 
has wrought great changes, which are but the beginning of 
greater changes, in pathology, in hygiene, and in the treat- 
ment of disease. Psychology, in both its branches, has 
received a scientific constitution by the establishment of 
the primary laws of association, and the fundamental law of 
the growth of intelligence. And sociology, both statical and 
dynamical, has undergone changes equally important, as we 
shall see when we come to treat specially of that subject. 
^11 this makes up an aggregate of scientific achievement 
such as the world has never before witnessed in anything 
like an equally short interval So enormous is the accumu- 
lated effect of all these discoveries upon the general habits 
of thought, that the men of the present day who have fully 
kept pace with the scientific movement, are separated firom 
the men whose education ended in 1830, by an immeasurably 
wider gulf than has ever before divided one progressive 
generation of men from their predecessors. And when we 
add that both the history of science and the general principles 
upon which discoveries are made have been, during this 
interval and largely through the impulse given by Comte 
himself, more thoroughly studied than ever before, — ^we may 
begin to realize how far the resources which we possess for 
constiiictiiig a synthesis of the sciences, exceed the resources 
which were at his disposal. We shall realize that Comte — 
at least where physical science is concerned—has come to be 
almost an ancient ; and we shall see that there may easily be 
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injustice in criticizing him aa if he were a contemporary. 
We shall find the legitimate ground for wonder to be, not 
that he did so little, but that he did so much. And estimating 
him» as we estimate Bacon, from a purely historical point of 
view, we shall feel obliged to admit that the grand character- 
istic of the modem movement in philosophy — the continuous 
organization of scientific truths into a coherent body of 
doctrine — found in Comte its earliest, though by no means 
an adequate, exponent Previous to him, as M. Littr<S is 
right in reminding us, the field of general speculation 
belonged to metaphysics or theology, while science dealt only 
with specialities. It was owing to an impulse of which 
Comte is the earliest representative, that the tables were 
turned. The field of general speculation is now the property 
of science, while metaphysics and theology are presented as 
particular transitory phases of human thought.^ Whatever, 
therefore, may be the case with Mr. Spencer — whose entire 
originality cannot for a moment be questioned — it is not true 
of the great body of scientific thinkers, that they stand in 
essentially the same position in which they would have 
stood had Comte never written. The course of speculative 
inquiry during the past forty years would no more have been 
what it is, without Comte, than the course of speculative 
inquiry during the past two centuries would have been 
what it is, without Bacon. And, indeed, in Mr. Spencer's 
own case, — ^as he is himself disposed to admit, — there are 
several instances in which his very antagonism to Comte has 
led him to state certain important truths more clearly and 
more definitely than he would otherwise have been likely to 
state them. The theoiy of deanthropomorphization, set forth 
in the preceding chapter, was presented in a much more 
vivid light than would have been possible had it not been 
reached through an adverse criticism of the Comtean doctrine 
of the "Three Stages." The condemnation of Atheism > 

^ LittK, Auyustf ComUf p. P9. 
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involved in our statement of that theory, is redoubled in 
emphasis when Positivism is by the same reasoning con- 
demned; and our dissent from Hume is all the more strongly 
accented, when it is seen to be so complete as to include 
dissent from Comte also. So, too, the conclusions reached 
in the present chapter concerning the organization of the 
sciences are undeniably far more precise and satisfactory 
than they would have been if presented without reference 
to the earlier and necessarily ci-uder views of Comte. Indeed, 
in the very sense of incompleteness which would justly have 
attached itself to our exposition, had no mention been made 
of the Coratean theory, we may find fresh illustration of 
the fact that the errors of great minds are often no less 
instructive than the permanent truths which they have 
succeeded in detecting. And consetiuently, so far from 
decrying the Positive Philosophy or seeking to ignore it, we 
shall much better fulfil our duty as critics if we frankly 
acknowledge that the speculative progress of the nineteenth 
century would have been incomplete without it. Holding 
these views, and for these reasons, we luay freely admit the 
justice of much that Prof. Huxley urges against Comt^; 
that liis rejection of psychology was un philosophical, and 
his acceptance of phrenology puerile ; that his acquaintance 
with science was bookish and unpractical, and that his 
efforts to found a social polity were the very madness of 
Utopian speculation. Had he committed twice as many such 
blunders, his general conception of philosophy and his con- 
tributions to the logic of science would have remained 
substantially unafiected in value. Had Bacon enrolled him- 
self among the followers of Copernicus instead of adhering 
to the exploded theories of Ptolemaios, that fact would not 
by itself affect our estimate of the value of the " Novum 
Organon." And Comte's philosophic position, as I have 
here sought to define it, is no more shaken by his numerous 
scientific blundei-s than Bacon's position is shaken by the 
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fact that he repudiated the Copernican astronomy and refused 
to profit by the physical discoveries of Gilbert. 

But the allusion to the Logic of Science may here serve to 
remind us that, before we can thoroughly understand Comte's 
general conception of philosophy, there is another point of 
view from which his system of the sciences must be 
criticized; a point of view too little dwelt upon by Mr. 
Spencer, since by the due consideration of it we shall arrive 
at the deepest of the differences between the Comtean 
organization of the sciences and the Spencerian organization 
which is here adopted. In order fairly to bring out this 
point, let us devote a chapter to considering the masterly 
enumeration of scientific methods, and the survey of the 
resources 'which the mind has at its disposal for the in- 
vestigation of phenomena, which Comte has made a part of 
his general philosophy of the sciences; withholding, until 
the sequel, the application which is to be made of the 
discussion. 



CHAPTER IX 



PHILOSOPHT AS AN OBGANON. 



The abseuce of Logic, as a distinct sciencCi from the Comtean 
classification^ has by most critics been rightly regarded as a 
serious defect. Nevertheless, before we can intelligently find 
fanlt with Gomte, we must make sure that we understand 
his grounds for assigning to Logic no independent position. 
The explanation is more deeply implicated with his funda- 
mental conception of the Scope of Philosophy than has 
generally been suspected. But let us begin by considering 
the more obvious aspects of the case. 

The science of logic consists of two portions, — ^the doctrine 
of the syllogism, and the general theory of induction, the 
latter comprising a codification on the one hand of the 
methods of research, and on the other hand of the laws of 
evidence. But this twofold province of logic can hardly be 
said to have been clearly indicated until the publication of 
Mr. Mill's treatise. From the days of Aristotle down to the 
time when Gomte wrote the *' Philosophie Positive," the logic 
officially recognized and taught as such consisted almost 
exclusively of the doctrine of the syllogism. Besides this 
there was nothing save the Baconian logic, containing indeed 
many valuable hints for inquirers, but not organized into a 
coherent system. Now Comte held in small esteem the 
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syllogistic logic He held, and justly, that something besides 
the scholastic quibbling over Baroco, Camestres and Barbara, 
was needed in prosecuting the search after new truths. To 
attempt, by prolonged dealing in these dialectic subtleties, to 
acquire the art of correct reasoning, was, in his opinion, 
much like trying to learn the art of correct speaking by pro- 
longed study of the rules of grammar. Men do not learn to 
swim, to fence, or to hunt, by reading elaborate treatises on 
gymnastics and sportsmanship. The study of rhetoric, how- 
ever thorough, careful and systematic, will never of itself 
enable us to write a clear and forcible style. We may know 
all the commandments of ethics by heart, and be able to 
utter the soundest judgment upon the compamtive merits of 
the utilitarian and the intuitional theories, and yet be unable 
to lead upright lives. And similarly we may go on stringing 
together majors and minors until we are grey, and yet after 
all be unable to make an accurate observation, or perform a 
legitimate induction. Therefore, according to Comte, logic is 
not so much a science as an art, indispensable in the prose- 
cution of all the sciences, but to be learned only by practice. 
As philosophy, regarded as a general conception of the 
universe, has hitherto, like the mistletoe, had its roots in the 
air, but has now been brought down and securely planted in 
the fertile soil of scientific knowledge, so let us no longer 
permit logic to remain in isolation, feeding upon airy nothings, 
but let us bring it down and nourish it with scientific 
methods. As we learn to live rightly, not by dogmatic in- 
struction, but by the assiduous practice of right living, as we 
learn to speak properly and to write forcibly by practice and 
not by theory, so let us gain control of the various instru- 
ments fur investigating Nature by the study of the several 
sciences in which those instruments come into play. To 
become skilful in the use of deduction, let us study mathe- 
matics, especially in its direct applications to the solution of 
problems in astronomy and physics. If we would become 
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accurate observers, and would enable ourselves properly to 
estimate the value of experimental reasoning, let us study 
those inductive sciences which exhibit practically the 
essential requisites of an accurate observation or a conclu- 
sive experiment. Even so, if we would attain literary ex- 
cellence, let us not fritter away our time in puerile attempts 
to imitate the favourite modes of expression of admired 
writers, but let us rather aim at directly expressing the 
thoughts that are in us, the result of our own observation 
and reflection, admitting no phrase which does not asaist the 
exposition of the thought. If, as Buffon said, the style is 
the man, so also is the habit of thinking the man, save that 
in the one case as in the other, if it possess any merit, it is 
the man as modified and cultivated by a complex intercourse 
with phenomena. 

Such is Comte's opinion of logic, — an opinion common 
enough at the present day, but sufficiently novel to be 
revolutionary forty years ago. That the above views are in 
the main perfectly sound will now be questioned by no one, 
nor can it be doubted that they are of the highest impoitance. 
Wlien put into practical operation, they are destined to work 
changes of fundamental importance in our methods of educa- 
tion. Nevertheless, though sound enough as far as they go, 
these arguments are far from exhibiting the whole truth. 
Admitting unreservedly that, to become proficient in obser- 
vation and reasoning, we must learn logic, as we leaiu 
grammar and rhetoric, by practical experience ; it must still 
be maintained that there is need of a general doctrine of 
logic, as indeed there is also need of a general doctrine of 
grammar and rhetoric. Though a man may write an excel- 
lent style without having studied rhetoric systematically, 
yet it will be no injury, but rather an important help to him 
to understand theoretically the general principles on which 
a sentence should be constructed. In the fine arts, which 
ail'ord an excellent test for judging this point, the vsuperiority 
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imparted by systematic instruction is quite incontestable. 
Doubtless it is by long-continued practice that men learn to 
paint pictures, to mould statues, and to compose oratorios or 
symphonies. But it is none the less probable that Mozart 
and Beethoven would have accomplished comparatively little 
without the profound study of harmony; and in painting 
and sculpture the '' originality of untaught geniuses " is, not 
unjustly* made a subject for sarcasm. It is therefore useless 
for Macaolay to remind us that men reasoned correctly long 
before Bacon had drawn up his elaborate canons of induc- 
tion ; or for Comte to appeal to rhetoric, grammar, and 
aesthetic art in support of the opinion that we need no 
general doctrine of logic. 

To take a concrete example, — if, as in Borda's experiment, 
you make a simple pendulum oscillate thirty hours in an 
exhausted receiver, by diminishing the friction at the point 
of support, and proceed to infer that with the total abolition 
of friction and atmospheric resistance the pendulum would 
osciUate for ever, it may not be essential to the validity of 
your inference that you should understand the character of 
the particular logical method which you are employing. 
Nevertheless it cannot but be of advantage to you to know 
that you are using the " method of concomitant variations,'' 
and to understand on general principles the conditions under 
which this method may be employed and the precautions 
required in order to make it valid. For want of such general 
knowledge of method, even trained physicists not unfre- 
quently make grave errors of inference, applying some 
powerful implement of research in cases where interfering 
circumstances, not sufficiently taken into account, render it 
powerless. Thus the method just alluded to, of varying the 
cause in order to observe and note the concomitant variations 
of the effect, is a very powerful instrument of induction ; 
but in order to use it effectively, we need to bear in mind 
two things. First, we need to know the quantitative relation 
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between the variation of the cause and that of the efifect ; 
and secondly, we need to know that the intermixture of 
circumstances will not, after a certain point, alter the order of 
the variations. In the case of the pendulum, just cited, we 
know both of these points. We know that the only factors 
in the case are the momentum of the pendulum, acting in 
concert with gravity, the friction at the point of support, and 
the friction and resistance of the atmosphere ; and as we 
progressively diminish these latter retarding factors, we can 
calculate the exact ratio at which the retardation diminishes. 
We are therefore perfectly justified in concluding that if 
the friction and resistance could be utterly abolished, the 
momentum of the pendulum, acting in concert? with gravity, 
would carry it backward and forward for ever. But because 
the abstraction of heat causes the molecules of a body to 
approach each other, it is not safe to infer that, if all the 
heat were abstracted, the molecules would be in complete 
contact This is a more or less plausible guess, not a true 
induction. "For since we neither know how much heat 
there is in any body, nor what is the real distance between 
any two of its particles, we cannot judge whether the con- 
traction of the distance does or does not follow the diminu- 
tion of the quantity of heat according to such a numerical 
relation that the two quantities would vanish simulta- 
neously." * In similar wise, from the fact that in alcoholic 
intoxication the severity of the narcotic symptoms varies 
according to the size of the dose, it is not legitimate to infer 
that a very small dose will cause slight narcotic symptoms 
or even a tendency to the production of such symptoms. 
For we can neither ascertain the quantitative ratio between 
the variation in the dose and the variation in the narcosis, 
nor in the case of such a complex aggregate as the human 
organism can we assert the absence of interfering conditions 
which, after a certain point, .. .*! entirely change the onler of 

^ Mill, System of Logic, ^th edition, voL i. p. 447. 
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the two variations. In point of fact there are such interfer- 
ing conditions, due partly to the control exercised by the 
sympathetic nerve over the contraction and dilatation of the 
cerebral blood-vessels, and partly to other circumstances too 
complicated to be here mentioned. 

Now it* is the business of logic to codify, upon abstract 
principles, the rtiles of scientific investigation ; to determine 
what shall be admitted as trustworthy evidence, and what 
shall not be so admitted ; to point out the class of problems 
which each implement of research is best fitted to solve ; 
and to enumerate the precautions which must be taken in 
order to use each implement with skill and success. Logic 
is therefore a science which contributes to all the others, and 
to which all the others contribute. Though we may, and 
indeed must, acquire familiarity with its methods by direct 
practice in the study of the various sciences, yet the 
advantage of understanding the general theory of those 
methods, as a science by itself, cannot well be questioned 
after the foregoing explanation. To become familiar with the 
values of dififerent kinds of evidence, and with the processes 
by which evidence is procured, a lawyer must practise in 
court; yet every lawyer thinks it necessary to master the 
general theory of evidence as presented in special treatises. 
Logic is to the philosopher and the scientific inquirer what 
the law of evidence is to the lawyer ; and the need for its 
theoretical study rests upon the admitted principle that, in all 
branches of human activity, rational knowledge is better than 
empirical knowledge. In order to be always sure that we are 
generalizing correctly, we must make the generalizing process 
itself a subject of generalization. 

But although Comte did not dignify logic with the rank of 
an independent science, he more than atoned for the omission 
by his contributions to the study of logic. Since the era of 
Bacon and Descartes, no book had appeared containing such 
profound views of scientific method as the "Philosophie 
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Positive." It has since been surpassed and superseded in 
many respects by Mr. Mill's "System of Logic;" but Mr. Mill 
would be the first to admit tbat, but for the work of Comte, 
his own work would have been by no means what it is. ^ 

Comte's most important innovation consisted in com- 
prehensively assigning to each class of phenomena its 
appropriate method of investigation, and in clearly marking 
out the limits within which each method is applicable. It is 
this which gives to the first three volumes of the " Philosophic 
Positive" the character of a general treatise on scientific 
method, and which makes them still interesting and profitable 
reading, even in those chapters on physics, chemistry and 
biology, which in nearly all other respects the recent revolu- 
tions in science have rendered thoroughly antiquated. Comte 
intended this portion of his work especially for a new 
Organon of scientific research, which should influence 
educational methods in the future, as well as assist in 
determining the general conception of the universe. He 
calls attention to the futility of approaching the most com- 
plicated phenomena, such as those of life, individual or 
social, without having previously, by the study of the simpler 
sciences, learned what a law of nature is, what a scientific 
conception is, what is involved in making an accurate observa- 
tion, what is requisite to a sound generalization, what are 
the various means of verifying conclusions obtained by 
deduction. Continually we witness the spectacle of scientific 
specialists, justly eminent in their own department of research, 
who do not scruple to utter the most childish nonsense upon 
topics with which they are but slightly acquainted. The 
reason is that they have learned to think correctly after some 
particular fashion, but know too little of the general principles 
on which thinking should be conducted. In such a con- 
dition — owing to the discredit which the manifest failure of 
metaphysics has for the time being cast upon philosophy in 

* This is perhaps too strongly stated. See Mill's Autobiography^ pp. 
207-213. 246. 
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general — are too many of our scientific savants of the present 
century; whose narrowness of mind, in dealing with 
philosophic questions, Comte was never weary of pointing 
out and tracing to its true source in the defective mastery of 
logical methods. The cure for this narrowness is to be found 
in a philosophic education which shall ensure familiarity with 
all logical methods by studying each in connection with that 
order of phenomena with wliich it is most especially fitted 
to deal. 

According to Comte, the resources which the mind has at 
its disposal for the inductive investigation of phenomena are 
three in number, — namely, Observation, Experiment, and 
Comparison. Strictly speaking, experiment and comparison 
are only more elaborate modes of observation ; but they are 
nevertheless sufficiently distinct from simple observation to 
make it desirable, for practical purposes, to rank them as 
separate processes. Concisely stated, the difference is as 
follows. In simple observation, we merely collate the 
phenomena, as they are presented to us. In experiment, we 
follow the Baconian rule of artificially varying the circum- 
stances. In comparison, we watch the circumstances as they 
are varied for us on a great scale by Nature. 

Answering to the two processes of observation and ex- 
periment, as Mr. Mill has shown, there are two inductive 
methods, — ^the Method of Agreement and the Method of 
Difference. The former compai'es different instances of a 
phenomenon, to ascertain in what respects they agree, while 
the latter compares an instance oi - vHi occurrence of a 
phenomenon with an instance of^t-its non-occurrence, to 
ascertain in what respects they differ. To cite from Mr. 
Mill's ** System of Logic " a pair of examples : — " When a 
man is shot through the heart, it is by the method of differ^ 
ence we know that it was the gun-shot which killed him ; for 
he was in the fulness of life immediately before, all circum- 
stances being the same except the wound." On the other 

VOL. I. R 
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hand, in inquiring intx> the cause of ciystaUization, we 
employ the method of agreement as follows. ** We compare 
instances in which bodies are known to assume ciystaUiiie 
structure, but which have no other point of agreement; and 
we find them to have one, and as far as we can observe, 
only one, antecedent in common, — the deposition of a solid 
matter from a liquid state, either a state of fusion or of 
solution. We conclude, therefore, that the solidification of a 
substance from a liquid state is an invariable antecedent of 
its crystallization." In this particular case we may say that 
it is not only the invariable antecedent, but the unconditional 
invariable antecedent, or cause; since, having detected the 
antecedent, we may produce it artificially, and find that the 
effect follows it. It was thus in Sir James Hall's splendid 
experiment, in which " he produced artificial marble by the 
cooling of its materials from fusion under immense pressure." 
And it was thus when Dr. Wollaston, " by keeping a vial of 
water charged with siliceous particles undisturbed for years, 
succeeded in obtaining crystals of quartz." 

Manifestly, however, unless we can artificially produce the 
antecedent, and so reason back from cause to effect, our 
method of agreement is not exhaustively conclusive. Unless 
we can be sure that the observed antecedent is the only one 
common to all the instances, the sequence may turn out to 
be only a derivative sequence, like that of day and night. 
And unless the phenomena are very simple, we cannot be 
sure that the observed common antecedent is the only one. 
It is otherwise with the method of difference. Whenever we 
can bring that method to bear upon the phenomena, its results 
are finally conclusive ; since it is the veiy essence of that 
method to compare two instances which are exactly alike in 
every respect save in the presence or absence of the given 
antecedent Unfortunately, in the operations of nature these 
requisites are seldom fulfilled. So that the method of 
difference " is more particiQarly a method of artificial experi- 
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ment ; while that of agreement is more especiaUy the resource 
employed where experimentation is impossibla" 

Now in astronomy we can employ only simple observation. 
The magnitude and the inaccessibility of the phenomena 
render it impossible for us to vary the circumstances, so that 
experiment is out of the question. Nevertheless, here the 
phenomena are so simple that the method of agreement alone 
carries us far toward certainty ; and accordingly in astronomy 
the art of observation has been brought to such a pitch of 
perfection, and the conditions of an accurate observation are 
so thoroughly understood, that it is here that the use of this 
implement of induction must be studied. 

In physics, both molar and molecular, and in chemistry, 
the phenomena become far more complicated. Yet here we 
become able to vary the phenomena almost indefinitely ; and 
accordingly physics and chemistry are the inductive sciences 
par excellence, in which experiment, the great engine of in- 
duction is employed most successfully, and in which, there- 
fore, is especially to be studied the proper use of the method 
of difference. 

When we come to biology, we are met by a still greater 
complication of phenomena ; but according to the luminous 
principle, first su^ested by Comte, that in general our means 
of investigation increase with the complexity of the pheno- 
mena, we have here an additional weapon of investigation. 
We still retain the ability to experiment ; although such is 
the intricacy of the circumstances, and such the subtlety of 
the causes in operation, that we can seldom apply the potent 
method of difference^ We can seldom be sure that the two 
instances compared agree in eveiything save in the presence 
or absence of the circumstance we are studying.^ In expe- 
rimenting upon live animals, we are liable to cause a patho- 

^ A ttrikiiig illnstntion of thia troth is furnished by the controversy now 
goin^ on ronceming archebioeU or ** spontaneous generation." See below, 
put iL ch«p. viit 
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logical state, and set in motion a whole series of phenomena 
which obscure those which we wish to observe. It is instruc- 
tive, and often amusing, to read some treatise on experimental 
physiology, like those of Magendie and Claude Bernard, and 
see how easy it is for equally careful investigators to arrive 
at totally irreconcilable results. It is not to be denied that 
experiment is of vast importance in biology, and has already 
achieved wonders. Nevertheless, the practical study of 
experimentation should never be begun in biology, but in 
chemistry or physics, where the conditions are simpler. 
Having learned from these sciences the general theory of 
sound experimenting, we may afterward safely proceed to 
apply the same method to vital phenomena. 

The additional implement possessed by the organic sciences 
is comparison, to which corresponds the Method of Concomi- 
tant Variations, already described. It is true we can also 
employ this method to a large extent in the simpler sciences, 
but it is in biology that it attains its maximum efficiency. 
Here we have a series of instances already prepared for us 
by Nature, in which certain antecedents and consequents 
vary together. We have a vast hierarchy of organisms, each 
exhibiting some organ and the corresponding function more or 
less developed than it is in the others. To trace the functions 
of the nervous system, or to follow the process of digestion, 
in its increasing complication, from the star-fish up to man, 
is to employ the logical method of comparison. And if any 
one wishes to realize the immense power of this method, let 
him reflect upon the revolution which was wrought in the 
science of biology when Lamarck and Cuvier began the work 
of comparison upon a large scale. 

Hence, it is that biology is eminently the science of classi- 
fication ; and if skill in the use of this powerful auxiliary of 
thought is to be acquired, it must be sought in the compara- 
tive study of the vegetable and animal kingdoms. Theoretical 
logic may divide and subdivide as much as it likes; but 
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genera and species are dull and lifeless things, when contem- 
plated merely in their places upon a logical chart. To become 
correct reasoners, it is not enough that we should know what 
classes and sub-classes are ; we should also be able skilfully 
to make them. I conclude with a citation from Air. Mill : — 
"Although the scientific arrangements of organic nature 
afford as yet the only complete example of the true piinciples 
of rational classification, whether as to the formation of 
groups or of series/ those principles are applicable to all cases 
in which mankind are called upon to bring the various parts 
of any extensive subject into mental coordination. They are 
as much to the point when objects are to be classed for 
purposes of art or business, as for those of science. The 
proper arrangement, for example, of a code of laws depends 
on the same scientific conditions as the classifications in 
natural history; nor could there be a better preparatory 
discipline for that important function, than the study of the 
principles of a natural arrangement, not only in the abstract, 
but in their actual application to the class of phenomena for 
which they were first elaborated, and which are still the best 
school for learning their use. Of this, the great authority on 
codification, Bentham, was perfectly aware ; and his early 
' Fragment on Government,' the admirable introduction to a 
series of writings unequalled in their department, contains 
clear and just views (as far as they go) on the meaning of a 
natural arrangement, such as could scarcely have occurred to 
anyone who lived anterior to the age of Tinnssus and Bernard 
de Jussieu." * 

These illustrations will serve to give the reader some idea 
of Comte's brilliant and happy contributions to the logic of 
scientific inquiry. I am aware that scanty justice is done to 
the subject by the condensed and abridged mode of treat- 
ment to which I have felt obliged to resort. But an exhaus- 
tive exposition and criticism of the details of the Comtean 

' SyHem of Logic, 6th edit., vul. ii. p. 288. 
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philofeopiij o£ method does not ct^me widiiiL the scope of the 
present work. Tlie object of the preceding ^etch is to 
enable the reader t» realize rhe iiirnincance of Comte s otnis- 
sioa of Logic from the scheme of the sciences. That amis- 
wioTij as we may now see, waa dit€ to the fact that Comtt 
merffHfi Phuompiiy in Lafjic. Or^ in. other words, from his 
jpmnt of vi*iie, PJiihsophij u rn)t a S^nthesrSy but an Orgamtm. 
Xowhere in that portion of the ** Philosophie PositiTe " which 
treaHa of the organization of the sciences, do we catch* any 
glimpse of that Cosmic conception of the scope of philosophy 
which was set forth and illiL^trated in the second chapter of 
these Prolegomena* For according to that conception, we 
hare seen that philosophy is an aQ-comprehenaiTe Synthesis 
of the doctrinea and methods of science ; a coherent body 
of theorems concerning the Cosmos, and concerning Man in 
his relations to the Cosmos of which he is part. Now, 
though Comte enriched mankind with a new conception of 
the aim, the methods, and the spirit of philosophy, he never 
even attempted to constmct any snch coherent body of 
theorems. He constructed a classification of the sciences 
and a general theory of scientific methods ; but he did not 
extract from each science that quota of general doctrines 
which it might be made to contribute toward a universal 
doctrine, and then proceed to fose these general doctrines 
into such a universal doctrine. From first to last, so far as 
the int^ration of science is concerned, his work was logical 
rather than philosophical. And here we shall do well to 
note an apparent confusion between these two points of view, 
which occurs in Mr. Mill's essay on Comte. " The philosophy 
of science,'' says Mr. Mill, " consists of two principal parts ; 
the methods of investigation, and the requisites of proof. 
The one points out the roads by which the human intellect 
arrives at conclusions ; the other, the mode of testing their 
evidence. The former, if complete, would be an Oiganon 
of Discovery; the latter, of Proof." Now I call this an 
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admirable definition ; but it is not the definition of Philo- 
sophy, it is the definition of Logic. If we were to accept it 
as a definition of philosophy, we might admit that Gomte con- 
structed a philosophy ; as it is, we can only admit that he 
constructed a logic, or general theory of methods. In the 
present chapter we have seen how valuable were his contri- 
butions to the logic of induction. We may admit, with Mr. 
Mill, that he treats this subject " with a degree of perfection 
hitherto unrivalled," — save (I should say) by Mr. Mill him- 
8el£ But an Oiganon of Methods is one thing, and a Syn- 
thesis of Doctrines is another thing; and a system of 
philosophy which is to be regarded as a comprehensive 
theory of the universe must include both. Yet Comte never 
attempted any other synthesis than that wretched travesty 
which, with reference to the method employed in it, is aptly 
entitled " Synthese Subjective.'* 

Not only does Comte thus practically ignore the conception 
of philosophy as a Synthesis of the most general truths of 
science into a body of universal truths relating to the 
Cosmos as a whole, but there is reason to believe that had 
such a conception been distinctly brought before his mind, 
he would have explicitly condemned it as chimerical In 
illustration of this I shall, at the risk of apparent digression, 
cite one of his conspicuous shortcomings which is peculiarly 
interesting, not only as throwing light upon his intellectual 
habits, but also as exemplifying the radical erroneousness of 
his views concerning the limits of philosophic inquiry. Prof. 
Huxley calls attention to Comte's scornful repudiation of 
what is known as the '' cell^doctrine " in anatomy and phy- 
siology. Comte characterized this doctrine as a melancholy 
instajice of the abuse of microscopic investigation, a chimeri- 
cal attempt to refer all tissues to a single primordial tissue, 
" formed by the unintelligible assemblage of a sort of organic 
monads, which are supposed to be the ultimate units of every 
living body." Now this " chimerical doctrine " is at the 
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present day one of the fundamental doctrines of biology. 
Other instances are at haiid, which Pro£ Huxley has not 
cited. For example, Comte condemned as vain and useless 
aU inquiries into the origin of the human race, although, with 
an inconsistency not unusual with him, he was a warm 
advocate of that nebular hypothesis which seeks to account 
for the origin of the solar system. As these two orders of 
inquiry are philosophically precisely on a level with each 
other, the former being indeed the one for which we have now 
the more abundant material, the attempted distinction is proof 
of the vagueness with which Comte conceived the limits of 
philosophic inquiry.^ But what shall we say when we find 
him asserting the impossibility of a science of stellar astro- 
nomy ? He tells us that we have not even the first datum 
for such a science, and in all probability shall never obtain 
that datum. Until we have ascertained the distance, and cal- 

^ It is interesting to note that disciples of Comte are still to be found, so 
incapable of realizing that the arbitruy dicta of their master did not consti- 
tute the final utterance of human science, that they oppose the Doctrine of 
Evolution upon no other ground than the assumed incapacity of the human 
mind for dealing with origins ! In a discussion held in New York some two 
years since on the subject of " Darwinism," a certain disciple of Ck>mte 
observed that it was useless for man to pretend to know how he originated, 
when he could not ascertain the origin of anything ! Nevertheless, since we 
do find ourselves able to point out the origin of many things, from a myth 
or a social observance to a freshet or the fall of an avalanche, it appears 
that our Comtist was playing upon words after the scholastic or Platonic 
fashion, and confounding proximate "origin," which is a subject for science, 
with ultimate "origin, which must be relegated to metaphysics. Had 
Comte carried out this principle consistently, he would never have written 
his Philosophy of History, since the explanation of the social phenomena 
existing in any age is the determination of their mode of origin from the 
social phenomena of the preceding age. But if with the aid of historic 
data we may go back three thousand years, there is no reason why, with the 
aid of geologic, astronomic, and chemical data, we should not go back, if 
necessary, a thousand billion years, and investigate the origin of the earth 
from the solar nebula, or the origin of life from aggregations of colloidal 
matter. In either case, the problem is one, not of ultimate origin, but of 
evolution. In neither case do we seek to account for the origin of the matter 
and motion which constitute the phenomenal universe, but only to discover 
a formula which shall express the common characteristics of certain observed 
or inferred redistributions of the matter and motion already existing. The 
latter attempt is as clearly within the limits of a scientific philosophy as the 
former is clearly beyond them. 
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culated the proper motion, of at least one or two fixed stars, 
we ctonot be certain even that the law of gravitation holds 
in these distant regions. And the distance of a star we shall 
probably never be able even approximately to estimate. Thus 
wrote Comte in 1835. But events, with almost malicious 
rapidity, falsified his words. In less than four years, Bessel 
had measured the parallax of the star 61 Cygni, — ^the 
first of a brilliant series of discoveries which by this time 
have made the starry heavens comparatively familiar ground 
to us. What would Comte's scorn have been, had it been 
suggested to him that within a third of a century we should 
possess many of the data for a science of stellar chemistry ; 
that we should be able to say, for instance, that Aldebaran 
contains sodium, magnesium, calcium, iron, bismuth, and 
antimony, or that all the stars hitherto observed with the 
spectroscope contain hydrogen, save 13 Pegasi and a Orionis, 
which apparently do not ! Or what would he have said, had 
it been told him that, by the aid of the same instrument 
which now enables us to make with perfect confidence 
these audacious assertions, we should be able to determine 
the proper motions of stars which present no parallax ! No 
example could more forcibly illustrate the rashness of pro- 
phetically setting limits to the possible future advance of 
science. Here are truths which, within the memory of young 
men, seemed wholly out of the reach of observation, but 
which are already familiar, and will soon become an old 
story. 

I believe it was Comte's neglect of psychological analysis 
which caused him to be thus over-conservative in accepting 
new discoveries, and over-confident in setting limits to 
scientific achievement He did not clearly distinguish be- 
tween the rashness of metaphysics and the 'well-founded 
boldness of science. He was deeply impressed with the 
futility of wasting time and mental energy in constructing 
unverifiable hypotheses; but he did not sufficiently distin- 
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orniiin. cetwi^iL BT^ctliestt* vbii^a are neoiponirilT uiLTenJSable 
fom rr'iiHiiic lack <:t ::iie aieaas ■:£ ocserraiii*:!!. and those 
wfiiiia are permanerirly TnLviaidaJ:It* fem rfu* Tery nature of 
the knowimr pn:c*is& Tlitfre is m: j:»:aiid tor supposing that 
Comte ev»ir uliormirily niniiiEscccd ic/ffj we cannot know the 
Abeolnte aad :iiie Tirrn:te> H-i fcnjew. as a matter of historical 
fiiiit, tnac aZL arteoipQ aO oIicaiiL sncli knowledge had miser- 
aoLT fiiiled or en" led in no chine becrer tihan vaiii rerbal wrang- 
linizs ; fcot his iiiznorince ot' psvcKoloizr wa^ so izreat that he 
pni'bably never knew, or cared to know, why it most neces- 
sarilT be so. Had he erer once arrired at the knowledge 
that the process of knowing involves the cognition of like- 
ness^ dii^erence^ and relatLLoo, and that the Absolute, as 
presenting none of these elements^ is trebly unknowable^ he 
would never have confounded purely metaphysical hypo- 
theses with those which are only preniatxrre but are never- 
theless scientific. He wonld have seen, for instance, that our 
inability to say positively whether there are or are not living 
beings on Saturn results merely &om our lack of su£Scient 
data for a complete induction; whereas our inability to 
frame a tenable hypothesis concerning matter per se results 
from the eternal fiaict that we can know nothing save under 
the conditions prescribed by our mental structure. Could 
we contrive a telescope powerful enough to detect life» or the 
products o( art, npon a distant planet, there is nothing in the 
constitution of our minds to prevent our appropriating such 
knowledge; but no patience of observation or cunning of 
experiment can ever enable us to know the merest pebble as 
it exists out of relation to our consciousness. Simple and 
obvious as this distinction appears, there is much reason to 
believe that Comte never understood it He inveighs against 
inquiries into the proximate origin of organic life in exactiy 
the same terms in which he condemns inquiries into the 
ultimate origin of the universe. He could not have done 
this had he perceived that the latter question is for ever 
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insoluble because it involves absolute beginning; whereas 
the former is merely a question of a particular combination 
of molecules, which we cannot solve at present only because 
we have not yet obtained the requisite knowledge of the 
interactions of molecular forces, and of the past physical 
condition of the earth's surface. In short, he would have 
seen that, while the human mind is utterly impotent in 
the presence of noumena, it is well-nigh omnipotent in the 
presence of phenomena. In science we may be said to 
advance by geometrical progression. Here, in the forty 
years which have elapsed since Comte wrote on physical 
science, it is hardly extravagant to say that the progress 
has been as great as during the seventeen hundred years 
between Hipparchos and Galileo. If then, in the three or 
four thousand years which have elapsed since Europe began 
to emerge from utter barbarism, we have reached a point at 
which we can b^n to describe the chemical constitution of 
a heavenly body seventy thousand million miles distant, 
what may not science be destined to achieve in the next 
four thousand, or forty thouss^d, years? We may rest 
assured that the tale, if we could only read it, would far 
excel in strangeness anything in the " Arabian Nights " or 
in the mystic pages of the Bollandists. 

But Comte did not understand all this. He, the great 
overthrower and superseder of metaphysics, did not really 
apprehend the distinction between metaphysics and science. 
Hence every hypothesis which went a little way beyond the 
limited science of his day he wrongly stigmatized as " meta- 
physical." Hence he heaped contumely upon the cell-doc- 
trine, only three years before Schwann and Schleiden finally 
established it And hence, when he had occasion to observe 
that certain facts were not yet known, he generally added, 
"and probably they never will be," — though his prophecy 
was not seldom confuted, while yet warm from the press. 

Toward the close of his life, after he had become sacer- 
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dotally inclined, this tendency assumed a moral aspect. 
These remote and audacious inquiries into the movements of 
stars, and the development of cellular tissue, and the origin 
of species should not only be pronounced fruitless, but 
should be frowned upon and discountenanced by public 
opinion, as a pernicious waste of time and energy, which 
might better be devoted to nearer and more practical objects. 
It is a curious illustration of the effects of discipleship upon 
the mind, that several of Comte's disciples — ^Dr. Bridges 
among others less distinguished — ^maintain this same opinion, 
for no earthly reason, I imagine, save that Comte held it. 
It is certainly a strange opinion for a philosopher to hold. 
It bears an unlovely resemblance to the prejudice of the 
Philistines, that all speculation is foolish and empty which 
does not speedily end in bread-and-butter knowledge. Who 
can decide what is useful and what is useless ? We are told 
first that we shall never know the distance to a star, and 
secondly that even if we could know it, the knowledge 
would be useless, since human interests are at the uttermost 
bounded by the solar system. Three years suffice to dis- 
prove the first part of the prediction. In a little while the 
second part may also be disproved. We are told by Comte 
that it makes no difference to us whether organic species are 
fixed or variable ; and yet, as the Darwinian controversy has 
shown, the decision of this question must affect from begin- 
ning to end our general conception of physiology, of psycho- 
logy, and of history, as well as our estimate of theology. If 
it were not universally felt to be of practical consequence, it 
would be argued calmly, and not with the weapons of ridicule 
and the odium iheologicum. But this position — the least de- 
fensible one which Comte ever occupied — may best be refuted 
by his own words, written in a healthier frame of mind. 
" The most important practical results continually flow from 
theories formed purely with scientific intent, and which 
have sometimes been pursued for ages without any practical 
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result. A remarkable example is furnished by the beautiful 
researches of the Greek geometers upou cooic sections, 
■which, after a long series of geueratioDs, have reuovated 
the science of astronomy, and thus brought the art of navi- 
gation to a pitch of perfection which it could never have 
reached but for the purely theoretic inquiries of Archimedes 
and ApoUonios. As Condorcet well observes, the sailor, 
whom an exact calculation of longitude preserves from ship- 
wreck, owes his life to a theory conceived, two thousand 
years ago, by men of genius who were thinking of nothing 
but lines and angles." This is the true view ; and we need 
not fear that the scientific world will ever adopt any other. 
That inborn curiosity which, according to the Hebrew legend, 
has already made us like gods, knowing good and evQ, will 
continue to inspire us until the last secret of Kature is laid 
bare ; and doubtless, in the untiring search, we shall uncover 
many priceless jewels, in places where we least expected to 
find them. 

The forgoing examples will suffice to illustrate the vague- 
ness with which Comte conceived the limits of scientific and 
of philosophic inquiry. I have here cited them, not so much 
for the sake of exhibiting Comte's mental idiosyncrasies, as 
for the sake of emphasizing the radical difference between 
bis conception of the scope of philosophy and the conception 
upon which the Cosmic Philosophy is founded. In giving 
to Comle the credit which he deserves, for having heralded 
a new era of speculation in wliiclj philusuj'liy should ba 
built up entirely oul of ^r if mi fie Kiaterials, we must not 
forget that his conception of the kind of philosophy thus t 
be built Dp was utterly and hopelessly erroneous. 
be insisted upon the all-iinportaut truth that philMopl]gri| 
simply a higher or^-anization of scientific 
methods, he fell into the error of regarding yia 
merely as a l(^cal Cirganon of the sciences, and 1 
framed the conception n{ philosophy as a Univenal f 
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in which the widest truths obtainahle by the seyend sciences 
are contemplated together as corollaries of a single ultimate 
truth. Not only did he never frame such a conception, but 
there can be no doubt that, had it eyer been presented to 
him in all its completeness, he would have heaped oppro- 
brium upon it as a metaphysical conception utterly foreign 
to the spirit of Positive Philosophy. We have just seen him 
resolutely setting his face against those very scientific specu- 
lations to which this conception of the scope of philosophy 
owes its origin ; and we need find no difficulty in believing 
Dr. Bridges when he says that the Doctrine of Evolution 
would have appeared to his master quite as chimerical as the 
theories by which Thales and other Greek cosmogonists 
" sought to deduce all things from the principle of Water 
or of Fire." 

Thus in a way that one would hardly have anticipated, we 
have disclosed a fundamental and pervading difierence be- 
tween the Positive and the Cosmic conceptions of philosophy. 
The apparently subordinate inquiry into Comte's reasons for 
excluding Logic from his scheme of sciences, has elicited an 
answer which gravely affects our estimate of his whole 
system of thought. That his conception of Philosophy as 
an Organon was a noble conception, there is no doubt ; but 
that it was radically different from our conception of Philo- 
sophy as a Synthesis, is equally undeniable. But the full 
depth and significance of this distinction will only be appre- 
ciated when, in the following chapter, we shall have pointed 
out the end or purpose for which this scientific Organon was 
devised. 



CHAPTER X. 



COSMISH AND POSITIVISM. 



Toward the cloae of the chapter on "PhenomenoD and 
Noumenon," I observed that it has become customary to 
identiiy with Positivism every philosophy which rejects all 
ontological speculation, which seeks its basis in the doctrineB 
and methods of science, and which is accordingly arranged 
in opposition to the current mythologies. The confusion ia 
one which, after having once been originated, it is easy to 
maintain hut exceedingly difficult to do away with ; since on 
the one hand, it is manifestly convenient for the theologian 
to fasten upon every new and obnoxious set of doctrines 
the odium already attaching to quasi-atheistic Positivism; 
while on the other hand, the disciples of Comte are not 
unnaturally eager to claim for themselves every kind of 
modem thinking that can by any colourable pretext be 
annexed to their own I'l^Mtjn'. Thi- ilii'iilu^^icul iu.i;^)L/.iiir 
writer, who perhaps vl'"> uut kmtw whiil i.'^ uifiiiil by lliti 
Belativity of Knowled^'e hut feels that there is something la 
be dreaded In Mr. Klansel's n^atiuns, Jinds an ftxcelUnl 
substitute for intelligout criticism in the insinnt 
this doctrine of relutivily is a device of tlte T 
who refuse to admit the existence of God, 
Humanity "BymboUied as a woman of thirty, ii 
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in her arms." In similar wise the ardent disciple of Comte 
— ^who, so far as my experience goes^ is not unlikely to be 
quite as narrow-minded as any theologian— is wont to claim 
all contemporary scientific thinkers as the intellectual off- 
spring of his master, until their openly expressed dissent 
has reduced him to the alternative of stigmatizing them 
as ''metaphysical;" very much as the Pope lays claim to 
the possession of all duly baptized Christians,^ save those 
whom it has become necessary to excommunicate and give 
over to the DevlL 

But aside from these circumstances, which partly explain 
the popular tendency to classify all scientific thinkers as 
Positivists, it is not to be denied that there are really 
plausible reasons why the Positive Philosophy should 
currently be regarded as representative of that whole genus 
of contemporary thinking which repudiates the subjective 
method, and, as Mr. Spencer says, " prefers proved facts to 
superstitions." As I have already shown, it was Comte who 
first inaugurated a scheme of philosophy explicitly based 
upon the utter rejection of anthropomorphism and the adop- 
tion of none but scientific doctrines and methods. I have 
already pointed out how great are our obligations to him for 
this important work, and I need not repeat the acknowledg- 
ment For this reason it is obvious that whenever the 
theological thinker encounters a system which as far as 
possible rejects anthropomorphic interpretations, and when- 
ever the metaphysician encounters a system which denies 
the validity of his subjective method, both the one and the 
other will quite naturcdly regard this system as some phase 
of Positivism. For the same reason, when we remember how 
strong is the tendency to " read between the lines " of any 
system of thought and thus to interpret it in accordance with 
our pre-conceptions, we shall see how easy it is for those who 

^ See the amnsing letter of Pius IX. to the Emi^eror of Gennany, dated 
Auguat 7th, 1873. 
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first derived from Gomte their notions of scientific method 
and of the limits of philosophic inquiry, to " read into " his 
system all the later results of their intellectual experience, 
and thus to persist in regarding the whole as Positive 
Philosophy. Of this tendency it seems to me that we have 
an illustrious example in Mr. Lewes, the learned historian of 
philosophy and acute critic of Eant, who in the latest edition 
of his " History " still maintains that the agreement between 
Comte and Spencer is an agreement in fundamentals, while 
the differences between them are non-essential differences. 
That I am not incapable of understanding and sympathi2iDg 
with this tendency, may be inferred from the fact that during 
eleven years I espoused the same plausible error, and called 
myself a Positivist (though never a follower of Comte) in the 
same breath in which I defended doctrines that are utterly 
incompatible with Positivism in any legitimate sense of the 
word. So long as we allow our associations with the vH>rds to 
colour and distort our. scrutiny of the things — a besetting sin 
of human philosophizing, from which none of us can hope 
to have entirely freed himself — so long it is possible for us to 
construct an apparently powerful argument in behalf of the 
fundamental agreement between Spencer and Comte. It 
may be said, for example, that both philosophers agree in 
asserting : 

I. Ttiat all knowledge is relative ; 
II. T/iat all unverifiable hypotheses are inadmissible ; 

III. That the evolution of philosophy, whatever else it 
may be, has been a process of deanthropomorphization ; 

IV. That philosophy is a coherent organization of scientific 

doctrines and methods ; 
v. Thnt the critical attitude of philosophy is not destruc- 
tive but constructive, not iconoclastic but conservative, 
not negative but positive. 
Still confining our attention to the form of these proposi- 
tions, and neglecting for the moment the very different 
VOL. I. s 
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meaniugs with which they would be enunciated respectively 
by the Cosmist and by the Positivist, it is open to ub to 
maintain that, in asserting these propositions, Mr. Spencer 
agrees with Comte in asserting the five cardinal theorems of 
Positive Philosophy. Looking at the matter in this light, 
we might complain that Mr. Spencer, in his "Beasons for 
Dissenting, etc.," accentuates the less fundamental points in 
which he difiers from Comte, and passes. without empjiasis 
the more fundamental points in which he agrees with Comte. 
We might urge that while the '* Law of the Three Stages " is 
undoubtedly incorrect, nevertheless the essential point is that 
men's conceptions of Cause have been becoming ever less and 
less anthropomorphic. And similarly, when Mr. Spencer 
insists that Comte has not classified the sciences correctly, 
we might reply that, if we were to question M. Littr^ (who 
still holds to the chief positions of the Comtean classifica- 
tion), he would perforce admit that the fundamental point — 
the ground-question, as Germans say — is not whether physics 
comes after astronomy, or whether biology is an abstract 
science, but whether or not the sciences can be made to 
furnish all the materials for a complete and unified conception 
of the world. 

In this statement of the case, which once seemed to me 
satisfactory, we have probably the strongest argument that 
can be devised in favour of the identification of Mr. Spencer's 
philosophy with Positivism. Yet, as above hinted, and as 
will be self-evident to everyone who has comprehended the 
forgoing chapters, its apparent strength rests entirely upon 
the verbal ambiguity of the five cardinal propositions, which 
are stated in such a way as to conceal the real points at issue 
between the two philosophies. With regard to the first two 
propositions, I have already shown that they are in nowise so 
peculiar to Comte that allegiance to them should make us 
his disciples or coadjutors. In accepting the Doctrine of 
Relativity, as well as in receiving from modem science the 
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inheritance of the Objective Method, we are the '* heirs of 
all the ages/' and are in nowise especially beholden to Comte. 
As regards the fifth proposition, concerning the critical 
attitude of philosophy, the discussion of it does not belong 
to our Prolegomena but to our Corollaries, since before we 
can comprehend it we must make sure that we understand 
what is implied by the Doctrine of Evolution. In the con- 
cluding chapter of this work it will appear that our dissent 
from Positivism is practically no less emphatic in respect to 
the critical attitude of philosophy than in other respects. 
For the present we can willingly dispense with this proof, as 
our point will be quite sufficiently established by an examina- 
tion of the third and fourth propositions above alleged as 
cardinal alike to Positivism and to Cosmism. 

And first, as regards the fourth proposition, the preceding 
chapter showed that Comte's conception of the scope and 
functions of philosophy was by no means the same as that 
which lies at the bottom of the present work. We have 
seen that he treated philosophy as merely an Organon of 
scientific methods, and totally ignored the conception of 
philosophy as a Synthesis of truths concerning the Cosmos. 
Now in order to comprehend the full purport of this, we 
must ask what was Comte's aim in constructing a system of 
philosophy ? To what end was this elaborate Organon devised 1 
It was not devised for the purpose of aiding the systematic 
exploration of nature in all directions, for we have seen that 
Comte began by discouraging and ended by anathematizing 
a large class of most important inquiries, chiefly on the 
ground of their "vainness" or "inutility." To understand 
the puipose of all this admirable treatment of philosophy 
as an Organon, we must take into account the statement of 
Dr. Bridges that Comte's philosophic aims were not different 
in his later epoch from what they had been in the earlier 
part of his career. From the very outset Comte intended to 
crown his work of reorganizing philosophy by constructing 

8 2 
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a polity which should be competent to reorganize society. 
The belief that society can be regenerated by philosophy 
is a belief which underlies all his speculations from first to 
last. His aims were as practical as those of Saint-Simon 
and Fourier, the difference being chiefly that these un- 
scientific dreamers built their Utopias upon abstract theories 
of human nature, while Comte sought to found his polity 
upon the scientific study of the actual tendencies of humanity 
as determined by its past history. In a future chapter I 
shall have occasion to show that this whole attempt of 
Comte's was based upon a profound misconception of the 
true state of the case. For the present we need only observe 
that with Comte the construction of a Philosophy meant 
ultimately the construction of a Sociology, to which all his 
elaborate systematization of scientific methods was intended 
to be ancillary. Why must we study observation in astro- 
nomy, experiment in physics and chemistry, comparison in 
biology? In order, says Comte, to acquire the needful 
mental training for sound theorizing in sociology. To him 
the various physical sciences were not sources from which 
grand generalizations were to be derived, embracing the 
remotest and most subtle phenomena of the Universe ; they 
were whetstones upon which to grind the logical implements 
to be used in constructing a theory of Humanity. AH other 
theorizing was to be condemned, save in so far as it could 
be shown to be in some way subservient to this purposa 
Thus Comte's conception of philosophy was throughout an- 
thropocentric, and he utterly ignored the cosmic point of 
view. There can be little doubt that he who, in 1830, 
rejected the development-theory, which a more prescient 
thinker, like Goethe, was enthusiastically proclaiming, would 
have scorned as chimerical and useless Mr. Spencer's theory 
of evolution. We may now begin to see why Comte wished 
to separate Man fix>m the rest of the organic creation, and 
why he was so eager to condemn sidereal astronomy, the 
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study of which tends in one sense to dwarf our conceptions 
of Humanity. Comte was indeed too much of an astronomer 
to retreat upon the Ptolemaic theory, but in his later works he 
shows symptoms of a feeling like that which actuated Hegel, 
when he openly regretted the overthrow of the ancient astro- 
nomy, because it was more dignified for man to occupy the 
centre of the universe ! It is true that, in his first great 
work, Comte points out the absurdity of the theological view 
of man's supremacy in the universe, and rightly ascribes to 
the Copemican revolution a considerable share in the over- 
throwing of this view, and of the doctrine of final causes, 
with which it is linked. In spite of all this, however, and 
in spite of his admirable scientific preparation, Comte's con- 
ception of philosophy as the summary of a hierarchy of 
sciences, presided over by sociology, led him irresistibly 
toward the anthropocentric point of view; and so, when it 
became necessary for him to crown his work by indicating 
its relations to religion, he arrived, logically enough, at a 
Beligion of Humanity, although in order to reach such a 
terminus he was obliged to throw his original Positivism 
overboard and follow the subjective method. In view then 
of all this complicated difference between the Positivist con- 
ception of philosophy and the conception expounded in this 
work, I think we are quite justified in designating our own 
conception by a different and characteristic name. 

But the most fatal and irreconcilable divergence appears 
when we come to consider the third cardinal proposition, — 
that which relates to deanthropomorphization. If we inquire 
how it was that Comte was enabled to perpetrate, in the 
name of philosophy, such a prodigious piece of absurdity as 
the deification of Humanity, we shall find the explanation to 
lie in his misconception of what is meant by the relativity 
of knowledge. A good illustration of his confused thinking 
on this subject, to which I have already had occasion to 
refer, is afforded by his treatment of atheism. Comte had 
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Had Comie erer imdeisKxid ibis doctnne^ he iro;ild neither 
hare sou^'Lt to impede apjn os a phenomenal Crod, in the 
form of idealized Homanitr, nor wonld he hare Tirtnally 
abandoned his original Positivism in the wild attempt to 
** regenerate " the 8abjecliTe method. All these things show 
tliat Comte never really fathomed the distinction between 
metaphysics and science ; and as the final ontcome of all 
this complicated misconception, we find him, in his feanons 
*^ Law of the Three Stages/' setting forth as the goal of all 
spi^culative progress a state or habitude of mind which nev^ 
has existed and which never can exist Herein the antago- 
nism between Cosmism and Positivism becomes so fonda- 
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mental as to outweigh all minor points of agretiment, even 
were the points of agreement ten times as numerous as they 
are. For since we deny that the Positive mode of philoso* 
phizing, implying the recognition of nothing beyond the 
contents of observed fieu^ts, is a practicable mode at all, it is 
clear that we cannot, save by the utter distortion and per- 
version of human speech, be classified as Positivists. 

Casting aside, then, our third and fourth cardinal proposi- 
tions, temporarily assumed for the purpose of emphasizing 
this rejection of them, we may briefly restate as follows the 
fundamental issue between Cosmism and Positivism. 

We have seen that Comte discerned the fact that there 
has been a continuous progress in men's conceptions, of 
which the chief symptom has been deanthropomorphization, 
and of which the result must be the destruction of ontology. 
He also discerned the fact, that after giving up ontology, it 
is still possible to build up a philosophy out of materials 
furnished by the sciences. We have freely admitted that, in 
each of these cases, the step taken by Comte was sufficient 
to work a revolution in the attitude of philosophy ; and we 
may add that, by virtue of this twofold advance, Comte was 
justified in calling his system of philosophy " positive," in 
contrast with the absolutely sceptical or " n^ative " philo- 
sophy of the eighteenth century. 

But, while admitting all this, we have also seen that 
Comte supposed the terminal phase of deanthropomorphi- 
zation to consist in the ignoring of an Absolute Power mani- 
fested in the world of phenomena; and that he r^arded 
philosophy merely as an Organon of scientific methods and 
doctrines useful in constructing a theory of Humanity and 
a social Polity. On the other hand, the Cosmic Philosophy 
is founded upon the recognition of an Absolute Power mani- 
fested in and through the world of phenomena; and it 
consists in a Synthesis of scientific truths into a Universal 
Science dealing with the order of the phenomenal maui- 
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festatioDS of the Abeolute Power. And manifeaily these 
differences between the two systems of phflosophjr constitute 
an antagonism which is fundamental and irreconcilable. If 
the Positiyist conception oi philosophy be trae, then the 
work which I am now writing is founded upon a baseless 
metaphysical fiJlacy; and conversely it is impossible to 
accept the doctrine expounded in this woik, without ipso 
facto declaring the main position of Positiyism to be un- 
tenable. 

I shall hereafter have occasion to examine the views con- 
cerning Psychology, Sociology, Religion, and Practice, which 
are characteristic of the Positive Philosophy ; and, as here- 
tofore, while dissenting from those views in every instance, I 
shall have no hesitation in acknowledging their merits or in 
assigning a full meed of homage to the great thinker by 
whom they were propounded But while my dissent upon 
all these points will serve to emphasize and illustrate the 
fundamental dissent declared in these Prolegomena, it will not 
be needful again to demonstrate in detail that we are not 
adherents of the Positive Philosophy. With thrice-reite- 
rated argument, and at the risk of wearying the reader, 
it has now been made sufficiently evident that Cosmism and 
Positivism, far from being identical or identifiable with each 
other, are in a certain sense the two opposite poles of 
scientific philosophizing. And in virtue of this demon- 
strated antagonism, the divergences hereafter to be signalized 
will appear not merely as easily intelligible but even as 
d priori inevitable. 



CHAPTER XL 



THE QUESTION STATED. 



We have now accomplished our preUminary task of defining 
and illustrating the scope and methods of Cosmic Philosophy, 
and are prepared to begin the work of constructing a theory 
of the universe out of the elements which science can 
furnish. It will accordingly become necessaiy for us to pass 
in review the sciences systematized in the eighth chapter, 
that we may be enabled to contemplate the widest truths 
which they severally reveal, as corollaries of some ultimate 
truth. In undertaking this task, there are two opposite 
courses, either of which we might pursue, though with 
diflTering degrees and kinds of success. On the one hand, we 
might begin with a survey of the concrete sciences ; and 
having ascertained the most general truths respectively 
formiQated by astronomy, geology, biology, psychology, and 
sociology, we might interpret all these truths in common by 
meiging them all in a single widest generalization concerning 
the concrete universe as a whole; and lastly, through an 
analysis of this widest generalization we might seek the 
ultimate axiom by which the validity of our conclusions is 
certified. Or, on the other hand, we might heffn by searching 
directly for this ultimate axiom ; and having found it, we 
might proceed to deduce from it that widest generalization 
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verificatioa Such a hypothesis, in shorty is admissible only 
when it contains no unverifiable element And of hypotheses 
framed in accordance with these rigorous requirements, the 
surest mark of genuineness is usually that they are not only 
uniformly verified by the phenomena which first suggested 
them, but also help us to the detection of other relations 
among phenomena which would otherwise have remained 
hidden from us. 

In conformity, then, to these requirements of scientific 
method, our course is clearly marked out for us. We have 
first to search, among truths already indisputably established, 
for that ultimate truth which must underlie our Synthesis of 
scientific truths. We have next to show how the widest 
generalization which has yet been reached concerning the 
concrete universe as a whole, may be proved to follow, as an 
inevitable corollary, from this ultimate truth. This widest 
generalization will thus appear, in the light of our demonstra- 
tion, as a legitimate hypothesis, which we may verify by 
showing that the widest generalizations severally obtainable 
in the concrete sciences are included in it and receive their 
common interpretation from it Throughout the earlier part 
of this special verification, in which we shall be called upon 
to survey the truths furnished respectively by astronomy, 
geology, biology, and psychology, I shall follow closely in the 
footsteps of Mr. Spencer, who has already elaborately 
illustrated these truths in the light of the Doctrine of 
Evolution. When we arrive at sociology — still following 
Mr. Spencer's guidance, but venturing into a region which he 
has as yet but cursorily and fragmentarily surveyed for us — 
I shall endeavour to show that our main h)rpothesis presents 
the strongest indications of its genuineness by affording a 
brilliant interpretation of sundry social phenomena never 
before grouped together under a general law. This interpreta- 
tion I shall then seek further to verify by showing how it 
includes and justifies whatever ia defensible in the generaliza- 
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and Ethics — will be coiKsidered, with the betp of the genenl 
prindples then at our comxnand, in the CoroOaziegi which ue 
to foUfjw. 

At present, however, we aie not at the goal, but at the 
starting-point of this aidnous comae ; and oar attention 
mnsii first be directed to the search for that ultimate axiom 
npon which oar Synthesis most rest Where now diall we 
begin ? In what class of sciences are we to look for our 
primordial principle? The above snnrey of onr projected 
coarse has already assared as that we need not search for it 
among the concrete sciences. Obvionsly the widest proposi- 
tion which can possibly be famished by astronomy, or biology, 
or any other concrete sdence, cannot be wide enough to 
anderlie a Synthesis of all the sciences. The most general 
theorems of biology are not dedacible from the most general 
theorems of astronomy ; nor vice versd. Bat the most general 
theorems of each concrete science are ultimately dedacible 
from theorems lying outside the region of concrete science. 
Where shall we find such theorems ? If we turn to the 
purely abstract sciences — ^logic and mathematics — we shall 
get but little help. Useful as these sciences are^ as engines 
of investigation, they do not contain what we are now 
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looking for. Obviously mathematics, dealing only with 
relations of number, form, and magnitude, cannot supply the 
ultimate principle from which may be deduced suoh pheno- 
mena ^as the condensation of a nebula, the segmentation of 
an ovuniy or the development of a tribal community. To 
build a system of philosophy upon any possible theorem of 
mathematics, would only be to repeat, after twenty-four 
centuries, the errors of Pythagoras. And the helplessness of 
abstract logic, for our purposes, is too manifest to need 
illustration. 

Let us then turn to the abstract-concrete sciences ; for in 
the widest generalizations at which these sciences have jointly 
arrived we must find, if anywhere, the theorem which we 
desire. I say "jointly,** for in the deepest sense the subject- 
matter is the same, in molar physics, in molecular physics, 
and in chemistry. All three sciences deal, in one way or 
another, with the most general laws of those redistributions 
of matter and motion which are continually going on 
throughout the knowable universe. The first deals with the 
movements of masses ; the second deals with movements of 
molecules, .and with the laws of aggregation of molecules 
that are homogeneous; the third deals with the laws of 
aggregation of molecules that are heterogeneous. In either 
case the phenomena dealt with are movements of matter, 
whether movements of translation through space, or move- 
ments of undulation among molecules, or movements whose 
conspicuous symptom is change of physical state or of 
chemical constitution. The widest theorems, therefore, 
which the three abstract-concrete sciences can unite in 
affirming, must be universal propositions concerning Matter 
and Motion. 

Obviously it is in this region of science that we must look 
for our primordial theorem. But little reflection is needed 
to convince us that all the truths attainable by the concrete 
sciences must ultimately rest upon truths relating to the 
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movements of matter. It is with the movements, actual or 
inferred, of certain specific masses of matt.er, that astronomy 
in both its branches is concerned. Movements of matter, 
likewise, in a specific region of the universe, and under 
specific conditions characteristic of this region, constitute 
the facts about which geology speculates. We need but 
remember that nutrition is at bottom merely a process in 
which certain molecules shift their positions, and that the 
life of an organism is simply a long-continued series of 
adjustments and readjustments among mutually-related and 
mutually-influencing systems of aggregated molecules, in 
order to see that the fundamental laws of the movements of 
matter must underlie biology also. And although the 
phenomena of mind — whether manifested in individuals or 
in communities — cannot be explained as movements of 
matter ; yet, as will be hereafter shown, there is no mental 
phenomenon which does not involve, as its material correlate, 
some chemical change in nerve-tissue consisting in a redis- 
tribution of molecules ; so that in psychology and sociology 
likewise, our conclusions must become ultimately implicated 
with theorems concerning matter and motion. Thus in every 
department of concrete science, the leading problem is in 
some way or other, either directly or indirectly or very 
remotely, concerned with distributions and redistributions 
of matter and motion ; and in all our specific conclusions 
some general conclusion relating to movements of matter 
must be directly or indirectly or very remotely involved. 

Our course is thus still more definitely marked out. We 
must first search for the deepest attainable truth respecting 
matter and motion abstractly considered. We must pursue 
this truth and its corollaries, among the most general groups 
of phenomena in which these corollaries are exemplified, 
until we arrive at some concrete result concerning the most 
general aspects of that redistribution of matter and motion 
which is everywhere going on. And upon this concrete 
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result we shall find thikt universal generalization to be based, 
the validity of which we have afterwards to certify by its 
agreement with inductions drawn from the several groups of 
phenomena with which the concrete sciences deal. 

Here, before proceeding further, we may fitly pause {or a 
moment, to relieve a puzzling doubt which may ere this have 
disturbed the mind of the reader. Did we not elaborately 
prove, in our opening chapter, that concerning the move- 
ments of molecules and their aggregation into masses, not 
only nothing can be known, but no tenable hjrpothesis can 
be framed? Did we not, with full knowledge of what 
we were doing, hang up as the very sign-board of our 
<l>povTiarfipioy or philosophy-shop, the proposition that all 
that either sense or reason can tell us concerning the inti- 
mate structure of a block of wood is utterly and hopelessly 
delusive? Did we not show that the hypothesis of attractive 
and repulsive forces lands us straightway in an insoluble 
contradiction ? Did we not find it impossible to get rid of 
the difSculties which surroimd the conception of an atom or 
a molecule, whether regarded as divisible or as indivisible? 
And did we not conclude that the conception of matter 
acting upon matter is a pseud-conception which can by no 
efiTort be construed in consciousness? — Yet in spite of all 
this, it may be said, we are about to base the entire following 
Synthesis upon preliminary conclusions relating to the move- 
ments of molecules and their aggregation into masses ; we 
are likely to draw inferences from the assumed intimate 
structure of certain bodies ; we have inevitably to make use 
of the hypothesis of attractive and repulsive forces; we 
shall constantly have tacit reference to the conception of 
atoms and molecules; and we shall be obliged to take 
account of matter as constrained in its movements by other 
neighbouring matter. Is there not here, it may be asked, a 
reduciio ad absurdum^ either of the Synthesis which is to 
follow, or of the initial arguments upon which the claims of 
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such a Synthesis to stand for the whole of attainable philo- 
sophy were partly based ? 

I state this dilemma as stiongly as possible^ because it 
forcibly illustrates the omnipresence of Mystery, — ^because it 
shows how, beneath every physical problem, there lies a 
metaphysical problem whereof no human cunning can detect 
the solution. Practically, however, the avenue of escape has 
sometime since been implicitly indicated, — in the fifth and 
sixth chapters of these Prolegomena. In the chapter on 
Causation it was shown that, though we can in nowise 
conceive matter as acting upon matter, yet, for the purposes 
of common-sense, of science and of philosophy, it is quite 
enough that one kind of phenomenal manifestation is in- 
variably and unconditionally succeeded by some other kind 
of phenomenal manifestation. And in characterizing the 
Subjective and Objective Methods, we saw that the truth of 
any proposition, for scientific purposes, is determined by its 
agreement with observed phenomena, and not by its con- 
gruity with some assumed metaphysical basis. For example, 
the entire Newtonian astronomy — ^the most elaborate and 
finished scientific achievement of the human mind — rests upon 
a hypothesis which, if metaphysically interpreted, is simply 
inconceivable. The conception of matter attracting matter 
through an intervening tract of emptiness is a conception 
which it is impossible to frame, — and Newton knew it, or 
felt it to be so. But nowhere did his unrivalled wisdom 
show itself more impressively than in this, — that he accu- 
rately discriminated between the requirements of science 
and the requirements of metaphysics, and clearly saw that, 
while metaphysics is satisfied with nothing short of absolute 
subjective congruity, it is quite enough for a scientific hypo- 
thesis that it gives a correct description of the observed 
coexistences and sequences among phenomena.^ In truth, 

' This is distinctly stated by Copernicus : *' Neque enim necesse est eas 
hypotbefles esse veras, imo ne yerisimile quidem, sed snfficit hoc unum, si 
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for scientific purposes, we are no more required to conceive 
the action of matter upon matter in the case of gravitation 
than in any other case of physical causation. All that the 
hypothesis really asserts is that matter, in the presence of 
other matter, will alter its space-relations in a specified way ; 
and there ia no reference whatever to any metaphysical 
occulta vis which passes from matter in one place to matter 
in another place. 

There ib, however, no good ground for objecting to the 
use of the phrase " attraction/' provided it be employed only 
as a scientific artifice. There is a certain sense in which 
science, as well as legal practice, has its " fictions " that are 
eminently useful. The lines and circles with which geometiy 
deals have nothing answering to them in nature; and the 
analyst employs a "scientific fiction'' when he deals with 
infinitesimals, since it is impossible to conceive a quantity 
less than any assignable quantity. In like 'manner, there is 
nothing objectionable in using language which assimilates 
the case of a 2)lanet revolving about the sun to the case of a 
stone whirled at the end of a string; for there is real 
similarity between the phenomena. So if the science of 
chemistry had been obliged to wait until all the metaphysical 
difficulties which encompass the conception of a molecule or 
an atom had been cleared away, it might well have waited 
until the end of the world. Quite likely the "atom" in 
chemistry is as much a " scientific fiction " as the " infini- 
tesimal " in algebra ; but we cannot therefore complain of 
the chemist for assigning to it shape and dimensions, pro* 
vided he makes a scientific and not a metaphysical use of 
the artifice. In the region of science such a fiction is no 
more illegitimate than that fiction in the region of common- 
sense by which I judge this writing-table to be solid, while, 

for aught I know to the contrary, the empty spaces between 
•»* 

calculttui^obMrvationiboB congnieDtem ezhibeant'*— See Lewes, AruiotUf 
p. 92 ; Problems of Lift aiki i^iiui, toL i. p. 817. 
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its particles may be as much greater than the particles as the 
interstellar spaces are greater than the stars. We need have 
no hesitation, therefore, in dealing with the aggregations of 
atoms and molecules, after the manner of the chemical 
philosopher, or with attractive and repulsive forces, after the 
manner of the physicist, so long as we take care that the 
substance of our propositions has reference only to verifiable 
coexistences and sequences among phenomena. 

Another possible difficulty may be now more summarily 
disposed of. If it be urged that to frame a " generalization 
concerning the concrete universe as a whole " is manifestly 
to transgress the limits of sound philosophizing, since we 
can never know but a tiny portion of the concrete universe, 
and can never even know how much there is that lies beyond 
our ken ; if such an objection be urged against the under- 
taking planned in the present chapter, we may again appeal 
to Newton as witness in our favour. The law of gravitation 
is expressed in terms that are strictly universal, — terms 
which imply that wherever matter exists, be it a million 
times more remote than the outermost limit of telescopic 
vision, the phenomena of gravitation must be manifested. 
Comte, indeed, questioned the legitimacy of extending the 
generalization beyond the limits of the solar system. But 
his doubt, which facts so soon refuted, was based on in- 
adequate knowledge of the psychological aspect of the case. 
Newton's hypothesis simply detected and generalized the 
mode of manifestation of one of those properties by virtue 
of which matter is matter ; and he was justified, according 
to the principles laid down in our third chapter, in basing 
a universal proposition upon a single instance. The final 
test of the presence of matter is the manifestation of the 
gravitative tendency ; and such must be the case so long as 
we are unable to transcend experience. As I before observed, 
it ia quite possible that there may be worlds in which 
numerical limitations like ours are not binding, and so it is 
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very possible that there may be worlds Iq which there is 
neither matter nor gravity. But any such possible worlds, 
stanrling entirely out of relation to our experience, are 
practically non-existent for a philosophy which is based on 
the organization of experience. 

Now, though the law of evolution is not, like the law of 
gravitation, the generalization of a property of matter, it is 
still the generalization of certain concrete results of known 
properties of matter. And the universality which in the 
following chapters will be claimed for this generalization, is 
precisely like the universality claimed for the law of gravi- 
tation. The law of evolution professes to formulate the 
essential characteristics of a ceaseless redistribution of 
matter and motion that must go on wherever matter and 
motion possess the attributes by which we know them. In 
Mr. Mill's hypothetical world where two and two make 
five, the law of evolution may not hold sway. But within 
the limits of our experience, the law is a "generalization 
concerning the concrete universe as a whole ; " and if 
it be satisfactorily verified, we shall have achieved that 
organization of scientific truths into a coherent body of 
doctrine, which has been shown to be the Intimate aim of 
Philosophy. 

Here in conclusion we may again call attention to the 
significance of the phrase by which I have designated the 
kind of philosophy that is expounded in this work. We 
may reiterate the statement, which has already been illustrated 
from various points of view, that our philosophy is peculiarly 
entitled to the name of Cosmic Philosophy. For while it 
may be urged that earlier philosophies have also been cosmic, 
in so far as they have sought to offer some explanation of the 
universe, on the other hand it must be acknowledged that 
never before has the business of philosophy, regarded as a 
theory of the universe, been undertaken with so clear and 
distinct a conception of its true scope and limitations. 

T 2 
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Though other thinkers, before Mr. Spencer, may have gene- 
ralized about the concrete universe as a whole, it cannot be 
denied that he has been the first to frame a verifiable hypo- 
thesis upon this stupendous scale. The law of evolution 
is the first generalization concerning the concrete universe 
as a whole, which has been framed in conscious conformity 
to the rigorous requirements of the objective method, and 
which has therefore served to realize the prophetic dream 
of Bacon, by presenting Philosophy as an organism of 
which the various sciences are members. Obviously a 
system which has achieved, or consciously sought to achieve, 
such a -result, is entitled j>ar excellence to the name of 
Cosmic Philosophy. It has been the first to give practical 
realization to that sublime thought of two master minds, 
which I have inscribed at the head of this work : — 

" To a thinker capable of comprehending it fi!om a single 
point of view, the universe would present but a single fact, 
but one all-comprehensire truth; and it is for this reason 
that we call it Cosmos, and not chaos." 




PART II. 

SYNTHESIS. 

•*Je unyoUkommener das Oeaclidpf ist, desto mehr sind diese Theilo 
einander gleicb oder fthnlich, und desto mehr gleichen sie dem Ganzen. Je 
▼ollkommener daa Oesclidpf wird, deato unahnliclier werden die Theile 
einander. Je ahnlicber die Tbeile einander sind, deato weniger sind de 
einander anboidinirt Die anbordiiiation der Theile deatet anf ein voll- 
kommnerea Qeackopf." — Goethe, Zur Jiorphologie. 1807. 



CHAl^TER I. 

MATTER, MOTION, AND FORCE. 

In the tliird book of the "Philosophie Positive," Comtc 
observes that it can hardly be by accid^t that the ^ord 
" Physics," which originally denoted the study of the whole 
of nature, should have become restricted to that science which 
deals with the most abstract and general laws of the re- 
arrangement of Matter and Motion. This is one of the 
many profound remarks scattered through Comte's writings, 
the full significance of which he could hardly himself have 
realized.* For it will now appear — as the preceding chapter 
taught us to expect — that the study of Physics (including 
under that name, for the moment, the three abstract^concrete 
sciences) underlies the study of the whole of nature, and 
discloses those universal truths upon which a Synthesis of 
the widest truths disclosed by the concrete sciences must 
repose. It investigates the general phenomena of matter, 
motion, and force ; while the concrete sciences investigate 

^ For iromeil lately afterwanli we find Comte basing the oi^ganic sciences 
upon physics, but excluding ahtrouomy, which he calls au "emanation from 
mathematics" It ia ind—d dillicult to ftee how astronomy, which inyolres 
the physical ideas of matter, motion, and force, can bo an emanation from 
mathematics, which involves only the purely abstract ideas of siMice And 
numlHT. lu fact, as above shown (part i. chap. viii.)» astronomy, no less 
than the other concrete sciences, is defK^ndent upon physics. Here, as 
clsewhen*, Comte was misled by his serial arrangement. 
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theso phenomena as manifested in particular groups of ag- 
gregates. The primordial axiom, upon which our synthetic 
study of the universe must be founded, is one which is dis- 
closed by the analytic study of the movements of masses and 
molecules. And thus the three-fold classification of the 
sciences, by which we found it necessary to replace the 
simple linear classification of Comte, will find itself practi- 
cally justified in the very firet step which we take toward 
the organization of scientific truths into a system of Cosmic 
Philosophy. 

For at the bottom alike of molar physics, of molecular 
physics, and of chemistry, there lie, in fact, two universal 
propositions, — the one relating to Matter, the other relating 
to Motion. These are the familiar propositions that Matter 
is indestructible^ and that Motion is cantintcous. Upon the 
truth of this pair of closely-related propositions depends the 
validity of every conclusion to which chemistry or either 
branch of physics can attain. If, instead of dealing with 
unalterable quantities and weights, the chemist and physicist 
"had to deal with quantities and weights which were apt, 
wholly or in part, to be annihilated, there would be introduced 
an incalculable element, fatal to all positive conclusions." 
And since motions of masses and molecules form a prin- 
cipal part of the subject-matter of the three abstract-con- 
crete sciences, it is obvious that "if these motions might 
either proceed from nothing or lapse into nothing, there 
would be an end to scientific interpretation of them;" no 
science of chemistry, or of physics, molecular or molar, 
would be possible. 

The evidence which has secured universal acceptance for 
these twin theorems has been chiefly inductive evidence. 
The ancients freely admitted that matter might be created 
and destroyed ; and until the time of Galileo it was sup- 
]>oKod that moving bodies had a natural tendency to lose 
llii'ir motion by degi-ees until they finally stopped. Falsify- 
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ing many of the complex conditions in the case, the ancients 
verbally maintained the negations of the theorems that 
matter is indestructible and motion continuous; although, 
if they had tried to realize in thought their crude propo- 
sitions, they would have found it impossible. But gradually 
it began to be perceived that in all cases where matter dis- 
appears — as in the burning of wood or the evaporation of 
water — the vanished matter has only undergone a mole- 
cular change which renders it temporarily imperceptible by 
our unaided senses. Of the manner in which quantitative 
chemistry has demonstrated this truth, pursuing, balance 
in hand, the vanished matter through all its protean trans- 
formations, it is unnecessary to speak. Similar has been 
the evidence in the case of motion. Observing that, the 
more efiectually friction, atmospheric resistance, and other 
obstacles to the visible continuance of motion are elimi- 
nated, the longer the motion continues, the conclusion was 
reached, by the method of concomitant variations, that if 
all obstacles could be eliminated the motion would con- 
tinue for ever. Finally, when it was shown that the ap- 
parent loss of motion caused by friction is, in fact, only a 
transformation of a certain quantity of molar motion into 
its equivalent quantity of that species of molecular motion 
known as heat, it was admitted on all sides that motion is 
indestructible, as well as matter. 

But a brief analysis will show that the twin theorems 
which we are considering have a deductive warrant equally 
valid with their inductive warrant Deep as are the truths 
that matter is indestructible and motion continuous, there 
is a yet deeper truth implied by these two. These theorems 
are not fundamental, but derivative; and it therefore be- 
comes necessary to ascertain the axiom upon which they 
depend, since here, if anywhere, must be found the pri- 
mordial truth which we are seeking. 

Since we cognize any i>ortion of matter whatever only as 
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an aggregate of c«:«xi5teiit pc^siti^n? which otfer resistance 
to our muscular energies ; since it is primarily by virtue of 
such resistance that we distinguish mauer from empty space, 
it follows that our idea of matter is built up of experiences 
of force, and that the indestructible element in matter is 
its resisting power, or tlie force which it exerts. Con- 
sidering ditierent p^ortions of matter in their relations to 
each other, we are biouiiht to the same conclusion. When 
we say that it is chemistrv which has proved with the 
lialance that no matter is ever annihilated, we imply that 
the test of the presence of matter is gravitative force, and 
that this force is proportional to the quantity of matter. 

The case of motion is precisely similar. We cognize 
motion as the successive occupation of a series of positions 
by an aggregate of coexistent positions which offer resist- 
ance: and the essential element in the cosmition — ^'the 
necessity which the moAdng bc*dy is under to go on changing 
its position" — has been proved to result frc»m early expe- 
riences of force as manifested in the movements of our 
muscles. Consequently, as Mr, Spencer observes, when we 
find ourselves compelled to conceive motion as oentinnoos, 
we find that what ** defies suppression in thought is really 
the force which the motion indicates. The unceasing change 
of position, considered by itself, may be mentally abolished 
withcut diinoultv. We can re^^-dilv imrijine rtrtaidation and 
slopT:<ige to result from the action of extemAl Kxiies. But 
to iin?._r:ne this, is not possil-le without an aitsiiaction of the 
force idi'lied bv the mo:io:v Jr> - v ./.*./ f to ct';;.ytiv tltis 
force as \- :p;'fss^{I r? fl'S .v...^.y> .r '-{.-:: ::'\ . ? tie hriUs iAa( 
Clause t?t-c a -?"r.^.'' 

Or to j.ut the wli^le case briwly ia another form: — Tlio 
fundamental elements of cor cjii:<:;::.:u of m, *:er are its 
foTce-element and its s|v.:e-i!Lti:cnt, ni.iiir^y. n"sis:ance and 
extension. TI.1; f;.:i :.i:.:vi»\J i!ct:>.!i:s .f i .it cxnccption of 
1^: 'tion ai-: its f- KiMl^n;:;;: aud its s;v.:<^ ,-*:.. l-timc-vlomout. 
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namely, energy and velocity. That in each case the force- 
element is primordial, is shown by the facts that what we 
cannot conceive as diminished by the compression of matter 
is not its extension but its power of resistance; what we 
cannot conceive as diminished by the retardation of motion is 
not its velocity but its energy. 

Therefore, in asserting that matter is indestructible and 
that motion is continuous, we assert, by implication, that 
force is persistent. Our two fundamental theorems are thus 
seen to derive their validity from a yet deeper theorem, — the 
proposition that the force manifested in the knowable uni- 
verse is constant, can neither be increased nor diminished. 

To this result, which we have here obtained through a 
general consideration of the problems treated by the abstract- 
concrete sciences, we shall be equally led by any special ques- 
tion of molar physics, molecular physics, or chemistry which 
we may choose to analyze. When we say that the curve 
described by a cascade in leaping from a projecting ledge of 
rock is a parabola of which the coordinates express respec- 
tively the momentum of the water and the intensity of 
gravity at the verge of the ledge ; or when we say that the 
line followed by any solid body, drawn by two differently 
situated forces, is the diagonal of a parallelogram of which 
the sides express the respective intensities of the forces ; the 
validity of our assertion depends entirely upon the postulate 
that the forces in question are constant in amount. Annihi- 
late a single unit of force, and our proposition is hopelessly 
falsified. Similarly in molecular physics, when we enunciate 
the formula by means of which Joseph Fourier founded the 
mathematical theory of heat — namely, the formula that, in 
all cases of radiation and conduction, the thermological action 
between two bodies is proportional to the difference of their 
temperatures — we imply that action and reaction are always 
equal between the systems of molecules which compose the 
two bodies. And the equality of action and reaction between 
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systems of atoms is taken for granted in every proposition of 
chemistry ; as, for instance, when we say that it will take 
four molecules of any monatomic substance, like hydrogen, 
to saturate a single molecule of any tetratomic substance, 
like carbon. Now to assert the equality of action and re- 
action^ whether between masses, molecules, or atoms, is to 
assert that force is persistent. '' The aU^ation really amounts 
to this, that there cannot be an isolated force, beginning and 
ending in nothing ; but that any force manifested, implies an 
equal antecedent force from which it is derived, and against 
which it is a reaction. Further, that the force so originating 
cannot disappear without result ; but must expend itself in 
some other manifestation of force, which, in being produced, 
becomes its reaction; and so on continually."^ Clearly, 
therefore, the assertion that force is persistent is the funda- 
mental axiom of physics : it is the deepest truth which 
analytic science can disclose. 

But now what warrant have we for this fundamental 
axiom? How do we know that force is persistent? If 
force is not persistent, if a single unit of force can ever be 
added* to or subtracted from the sum-total at any moment 
existing, our entire physical science is, as we have seen, a 
mere delusion. In such case, it is a delusion to believe that 
action and reaction are always equal, that the strongest bow, 
bent by the strongest muscles, will always send its arrow to 
the greatest distance if otherwise unimpeded ; it is a delusion 
to believe that the pressure of the atmosphere and its tem- 
perature must always afifect the height of enclosed columns 
of alcohol or mercury, or that a single molecule of nitrogen 
will always just suffice to saturate three molecules of chlo- 
rine. And, this being the case, our concrete sciences also 
fall to the ground, and our confidence in the stability of 
nature is shown to be baseless ; since for aught we can say to 
the contraiy, the annihilation of a few units of the earth's 

^ Spencer, Firvt Principles, p. 188. 
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centrifugal force may cause us to fall upon the sun to- 
morrow. 

But how do we know that all science is not a delusion, since 
there still exist upon the earth's surface persons who will 
tell us that it is so ? Why do we so obstinately refuse to doubt 
the constancy of the power manifested in nature ? What proof 
have we that no force is ever created or destroyed ? 

Logically speaking, we have no proo£ An axiom which 
lies below all frameable propositions cannot be deductively 
demonstrated. Below the world stands the elephant on the 
back of the tortoise, and if under the tortoise we put the god 
Vishnu, where is Vishnu to get a foothold ? Nor can our 
axiom be demonstrated inductively, without rei^soning in a 
circla We cannot adduce the observed equality of action 
and reaction in proof of the persistence of force, because this 
persistence is taken for granted in every observation by 
which the equality of action and reaction is determined. 
Obviously it is impossible to prove the truth of an axiom by 
any demonstration in every step of which the truth of the 
axiom must be assumed. 

But these results need not surprise or disturb us. As we 
saw, when discussing the Test of Truth, the process of 
demonstration, which consists in continually "merging 
derivative truths in those wider and wider truths from which 
they are derived," must eventually reach a widest truth, 
which cannot be contained in or derived from any other. 
At the bottom of all demonstration there must lie an 
indemonstrable axiom. And the truth of this axiom can 
only be certified by the direct application of the test of 
inconceivability. We are compelled to believe in the per- 
sistence of force, because it is impossible to conceive a 
variation in the unit by which force is measured. It is 
impossible to conceive something becoming nothing or 
nothing becoming something, without establishing in thought 
an equation between something and nothing; and this 
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frinnot \k Jr-rie. TL.it one is e<|n.il to zern is a pr»>iM»5iliou 
of whioh rli*' STi'-j'-ct: anl Yr*^*dicr*:e will destroy each other 
soon*^r than Lo maiio to unite. 

Thus the pr>^f of our frji lamtntal axiom is not lotzical, 
but psycholo'TicaL And, as was fcmierly sliown, this is the 
strongest possible kind of proof. Inasmuch as our capacity 
for concei\ing any proposition is entirely dependent upon 
the manner in which ohjective experiences have registered 
themselves upon our minds, our utter inability to conceive a 
variation in the sum-total of force implies that such varia- 
tion is negatived bv the whole historv of the intercourse 
between the mind and its environment since intelligence 
first began. The inconceivability-test of Kant and the 
experience-test of Hume, when fused in this deeper synthesis, 
unite in declaring that the most irrefragable of truths is that 
which survives aU possible changes in the conditions under 
which phenomena are manifested to us. The persistence of 
force, therefore, being an axiom which survives under all 
conditions cognizable by our intelligence, being indeed the 
ultimate test by which we are compelled to estimate the 
validity of any proposition whatever concerning any imagin- 
able set of phenomena and under any conceivable circum- 
stances, must be an axiom necessitated by the very constitu- 
tion of the thinking mind, as perennial intercourse with the 
environment has moulded it. 

Mr. Mill, indeed, in his " System of Logic," Book iii. Chap, 
xxi,, maintains that our belief in the necessity and universality 
of causation (which was above shown ^ to be an immediate 
corollary from the persistence of force) rests upon an induc- 
tion per enumerationem simplicem, which is, however, valid 
in this one case, because it is coextensive with all known 
orders of phenomena. The incompleteness of this view is 
shown by the fact that the persistence of force is necessarily 
assumed in every step of the vast induction by which the 

* See above, part i. cha]K vi. 
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law of causation is said to be estaWisheil. Mr. Mill only 
emphasizes the incompleteness of his view when he repudiates 
the inconceivability-test as evidence of the law in question. 
This point has been already so fully discussed that little 
more need to be said about it here. When, in a future 
chapter, we come to deal especially with the evolution of 
intelligence, we shall see that Mr. Mill's inadequate treat- 
ment of this subject is due to imperfect mastery of the 
Doctrine of Evolution. We shall see that the so-called 
experience-philosophy is both wider and deeper than English 
psychologists, from Hobbes to Mill, have imagined. We 
shall see that not only our acquired knowledge, but even the 
inherited constitution of our minds, is the product of 
accumulated and integrated experiences, partly personal but 
chiefly ancestral Upon this wider ground we shall find 
ourselves able to dwell in peace with our old foes, the 
intuitionalists, since it will be seen that the very intuitions 
upon which they rightly insist as inexplicable from individual 
experience are nevertheless explicable from the organized 
experiences of countless generations. And the conclusion 
will then assert itself, with redoubled emphasis, that the 
axiom of the persistence of force, being the product of the 
entire intercourse between subject and object, since the dawn 
of intelligence, must have the highest warrant which any 
axiom can have. 

Let us for the present, however, content ourselves with 
reproducing the psychological argument by which Mr. 
Spencer clinches his demonstration of the necessity which 
we are under to conceive of force as persistent. " The inde- 
structibUity of matter and the continuity of motion, we saw 
to be really corollaries from the impossibility of establishing 
in thought a relation between something and nothing. Wliat 
we call the establishment of a relation in thought, is the 
]>assage of the substance of consciousness from one form into 
another. To think of something becoming nothing, would 
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luvoK-o thnt t)n$ s^uWtance of consciousness, having just 
oxiNtM undor % i^ivon fonu, <;hoi\]d next assume no form; or 
>ho\ilii oc><4so to W ooniicionsnoss. And thns our inability to 
r«Muvi\T ^if^AttoT wid motion destrored, is our inability to snp- 
)n*i's:* oou.'ioion^tioss it.^K If. WThat is thus proved true of matter 
Ati*l iH^MJon i^ fi /r •r.,>ri truo of the force out of which our 
ooMooj^tious of t^i5»ttor And motion are built" Thus we see 
it is \hc ^^orsisto^uv iJ" oon?ic ivMisnessi itsdf which imposes on 
^i> \hc mvo^Hy ot As?»t^nni4: the jH'irsiisioiice of force. And 
nooot**l;uO> t)a^ )^rimoi\hal axi.^ra being involved in every 
«ol of ooiisoio«ji tlniki^u:. aiid Kvlnc the liasis of experience, 
«*inust W 0)0 Kisis ot' any s^iomrio or^ranization of experi- 
oi>o*v^. To t).u< ur* v,l:;ni;\u^ wu.Vn;? brinp^us down; and on 
tins a Tjr.ionjv' >y)r.)u^?^ mu^^: bi::l/, r:." 

T]>o fv^r^*r oi On^?**' oor»siaor;-:K^ns w.II btwune still more 
N!v;k«iK^\ )^^^:v4rv')^t as >i^'c i^^^.v^v*: :«' .\»r.:im*T«ia:e the most 
coi^on/* o«^ro',l:vv\^ o/ J.T^i M;ii.;;»r.-.r:ul axion: w:ih which the 
s* »on,v of r-^ x>iv V 1:5:!^ •;:t;,V: ;'.' i». Tirt: £ri^ of these 
oo^^r.^vN's xs ;^s Voo-^^iv. :: u* :*; ^.'.;»:^ ^.::< ani.ai^: fvire^ are 
^v^^'vTs'ori, T: • fc^ J4 55: \ :k iiV. o;Vi.^ fir acrTt»pv:e of like 

.^* l'<*^ V . *V ''^' ' ^ V** ' ^ *^ "-s^^ . Ci* i *•-. *.Kt t* A. v^L. U 

>r a'. > i^^'»^ i^^ "Nn :> v\:w ..N :\^:?5- r : ri.rv between 

^ ^ \ • * ^ ^ -^ 
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of force, that*there is an inTmriable older of saeeeBrioii 
between the totality of phenomena which exist at anj grren 
instant and the tokaHtr of phencMnena which ezkt at the 
next sncoeeding instant Ko matter how manr qiedal ovdeci 
of sequences may inteilace to fonn the grand web of aeqnent 
phenomena^ the oidtt of sequences, bolli sqMatdy and m 
the aggr^ate, must be iuTanable In eorajdicated mediaaieal 
problems, where many finoes are ininolTed, we pt o o ee d to 
eliminate one after another by means of the principle of the 
paralldogram of forces, until at last we retain bat two 
differently located forces* the resultant of which is casly 
calculable So, in the most oom^ex cases of eansation to be 
found in nature — as, for in^ance, in thoae eonocEaed in the 
development of the moral chancier of indiTidBsls — if we 
possessed the means of measuring quantitatiTclT the taiio of 
each set of antecedents to its set of eonsequenls, we nd^ 
eliminate one group after another, untfl at length a neoBSsaij 
relation of sequence would be disrlowed between the mwltaMt 
group ot antecedents and consequents. Am Mr. IDI obserrea : 
" For eyery erent there exists some eombuiation of ob^eds 
or events, some given eoncunenee of orcTH M t an oe s , posaszre 
and n^ative, the occunenoe of whidi is a2wn^ fcllcnpei bjr 
that phenomenon. We may not hare fo::nd oat wi:2.t uis 
concurrence of drcmnslances may be : bin we never dcnU 
that there is such a one, and that it never oeeots wltlMst 
having the phenomenon in question as itx ^;5wX or tfrn- 
sequence.'*' Our unhesitating aasursnoe that ** ik^oh is a law 
to be found if we only knew how to fixMi it ** is tiius tLe 
foundation of all the canons of inductive ksdc. TVe 
uniformity of the laws of nature is daewbere esZlwi by Mr. 
Mill " the major premise of all indnctiona* IV; prevent 
analysb further shows us that this unifofttity of ]aw as 

resolvable into the persistenoe of nJaliOtts auifc^g IvrwA, u^ m 
therefore an immediate corollary fn>m tl«e pervisteoM; of fofcie, 
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BKi^i» 1^:;$ p^is^^y ^iikecc&iral cc^ofLuT firam our 

fr£?!».^ir,vtt*jil jci>:c:l ht^ ILiw Tu> ]i»:ce ;Lir«e ^ebat corollaries^ 
wi:',i, *? iiei;cu:::r;j: t* ^itf s^izsc-tfoSaiiJi Mgi^os of phTacal 
5ci?fc>.v» 3-.:;i?« :*f 5ec ?:i:*ii iii illTs«cn:Mii b^!bie we can 

»» 
5i^.i:::ca vTC ?:c«*^f ai is?« iii^'i i^itiiL 3«trwaii£ ':^ same 

miia:i«tu":j;iL II*Jac ii ant'' J^nyc i,"!i3r«aiiiiil ^aisj^ in^rortaat 
4rA~Jj» jiu lis- wttio;! yy^iy s^mii iz zitf ioiT^iu^ii^j vfckh 

Zu. Titf ^UiTij-^ • ;vr^iui 'itt n. :tip:^:>fv' -viiiii !iiiittii& (be 
s>/c^^iiv.*ja ^£ ^u^-ji« xi^iCuo. *VMii litmc; iuric •iuHaaaairr, 
:«iX'., \ai:ji:ii^ ".Juc it^ic, ::^Tir, %a\i nif.tr'Lir' ut! inT:«& This 

3itiUit» "^ "XT w ^nuiurr" nu.rn>'»«*»i, ^i\T aiijciiiL s sue 
^Hr*uus^ :uiAzt'!s> ji 3ivx:.i'U. :n\'iiu* tii-.i mut^uiar ira nffiymrTCLy 

Tv^ityui. "I'm ji ii'-rm.*- -a »au "^ 'uii^im. T^uuii :xarr ae 

riiW 'T.'hl-ll a*?> ^ ;:l ii.!t >u\ n-^t- »" a ui^-tsxt mT!UtIlJlI& 
^sx jncaoiino a T.-.or utt^At..; 5- i. ^ t uuu il i^fex^ ^astf 
n ;r*-^:.i.:^Tsi.:".'a. T:i\'tt5 i.. ..••;. •> at^ ^n up^a jxtu j ^suHiL 

•jKut*^ 'I ii2^' '^•« n-.^acn^ij' •i^ V* — ... ir.o ^ttixnaa vskmit- 
our*. "ii^'^-'THu •itn^-tiu r >*-^.u^-u ?K -mo. -vaich 
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acts with equal power in all directions. In universal 
attraction we are accustomed to distinguish three modes, 
respectively called gravity, cohesion, and chemism or 
chemical affinity. 

The essential difference between these modes of primary 
force and tlie various modes of motion, is illustrated by the 
familiar facts that gravity causes molar motion while molar 
motion does not cause gravity ; and that chemism gives rise 
to the species of molecular motion called heat, while heat 
cannot give rise to chemism, though it may result in a mole* 
cular rearrangement which will allow chemism to manifest 
itself. For example gravity causes a spent rocket to fall 
to the ground ; but the upward motion of the rocket does not 
cause gravity, although it results in a position of the rocket 
which enables gravity to reveal itself by causing downward 
motion. So when nitrous oxide is decomposed into nitrogen 
and oxygen, a considerable amount of heat is evolved ; but 
when all this thermal undulation is restored under appropriate 
conditions, and the compound is again formed, it is not that 
the thermal undulation gives rise to the chemism which 
draws the atoms of nitrogen and oxygen together ; it is only 
that the thermal undulation results in such a redistribution 
of the atoms that their progress toward each other is un- 
impeded, and thus the latent force of chemism is revealed. 

Now the law of the correlation of forces, which perhaps 
ought rather to be called the law of the transformation of 
motion, is simply the obverse of that corollary from the per- 
sistence of force, which affirms that whatever eneigy has 
been expended in doing work must reappear as eneigy. The 
energy of molar motion which disappears when an arrow 
sticks in its target is really transformed into the energy of 
molecular motion which is recognized partly as heat and 
partly as electricity. That the different modes of motion 
are transformable into each other, is now one of the common- 
places of physical science, and needs but littie illustration 

u 2 
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hen. What is called the arreBt of motion by frictiou is now 
known to Ite tlie change of molar motion into heat, when the 
rubbing aubstancca are alilce in constitution, — into heat and 
electricity, when tliey are unlike. In violent collisions, aa 
in Uie chipping of stones with a mason's chisel, the arrest«d 
molar motion is partly changed into light. And when an 
iron bar is auaitendetl in the magnetic meridian and violentl; 
Btnick or coutinuaUy jarred, a portion of the arrested motion 
revoaU it^lf aa magnetism. 

Tho transformation of heat into molar motion may be seen 
in Ui« rise and fall of the mercui; in the thermometer, or 
in tliti driving of a piston by the molecular dilatation of 
ai)uoous vH)>our. Wlicn lime is introduced into an atmo- 
ii)tlii>K> of burning hydrogen, we see the conversion of heat 
into lijiliU And when the heated ends of zinc and copper 
wJMM aro l>rot^ht ttv^ther, we see heat genemting electric 
eunwnta. Oonvo.r*»ly, elwtricity conducted down a lighl- 
ninjMxhl is i*rlty rtin%-onod into heat; and in the bright 
fluhos whioh are tillowif-d by claps of thunder, we witness 
eUvuic <>n(M^' partly consumed in originating light 

Tho phcuoiu<>j)on commonly called Ugfat is but a species 
of a nhxle of s^^la^ eneiyy which may be called radiance or 
aftiui&m, and vhiolu accytrdiiig to the manner in which it 
aflWta o«r scnaess is known as radiant beat, as light, or as 
lh« M)oi^ which wotlcs clwuig^is in the <iagaerTeotype-plate 
and in U)« h'vine>3 of )ilAni&. The diffenoice between tbe 
hijihcr lays of tli* sh^W sj-wlram, which mawiftwit tbem- 
sclvos cliiofly in caufdni; ohcmic^sl c}ut&pft&, and the lower ' 
n^ which ai^ o^yniiiod a$ vi.->)pt liirht, is geaaically the 
same as t.h» diJViM\''n^ bolxrocn ihese and the still lower 
ray* which *t*> f.-tp-,irci &« in,^ijA Wu*, ^nen. ydlow, 
oruLTC, or Ti.-- :^\.i . AXti U.C >aaM u u^w if w« < 
to ihoae still nvt nrs which ut Trirnpiianjl tmfy Igr ti 
thermal t'iFiv:^ Ii' vt nil tV ra«^ i 
solar beam ■ 'br pracnU lutnf of miitaasm. wc i 
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that actinism is transformable into all the other modes of 
motion. In Mr. Grove's celebrated experiment, where a 
daguerreotype-plate is ingeniously connected with a galvano- 
meter, a gridiron of silver wire, and a heat-registering helix, 
and where actinism is the initial mode of motion, there are 
obtained "chemical action on the plate, electricity in the 
wires, magnetism in the coil, heat in the helix, and [molar] 
motion in the needles." 

In all cases where the disappearance of any given mode 
of motion is followed by the appearance of some other mode, 
the proof that there has been an actual transformation of the 
former mode into the latter is of two kinds. Deductive 
proof is furnished by the fact that the only alternative sup- 
position is unthinkable, — namely, the supposition that the 
one kind of motion has been annihilated, while the other 
kind has been created for the occasion. Inductive proof is 
furnished by the fact that wherever it is possible to measure 
both the amount of motion that disappears and the amount 
that appears in its place, the two quantities are always found 
to be equal Thus the molar motion implied in the fall 
of 772 pounds of matter through one foot of space, will 
always raise the temperature of a pound of water just one 
degree of Fahrenheit And similar quantitative correlations 
have been established among other modes of motion. 

The second corollary from the persistence of force asserts 
that the direction of motion in any case is always the 
resultant between the lines representing respectively the 
greatest traction and the least resistance exerted by the 
forces upon which the motion depends. In any plexus of 
forces whatever, the resultant of all the tractive forces in- 
volved will he the line of greatest traction ; the resultant of 
all the resisting forces will be the line of least resistance ; 
and the direction of motion in the resultant of this final pair 
of resultants follows directly from the persistence of force. 
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For the last resultant represents the direction and amount of 
a surplus force which remains after all the other forces have 
been equilibrated ; and to assert that this force will not be 
manifested in motion along this line, is to assert that force 
may be expended without effect. Still more obvious does 
this become, when we remember that " our only evidence of 
excess of force is the movement it produces." Since we 
know force not in itself, but only as revealed to conscious- 
ness in matter and motion, it follows that motion in any 
direction is the only proof we have that there is a surplus of 
unantagonized force acting in that direction. So that our 
theorem becomes almost an identical proposition. But if 
we ask why the greater of two opposing forces is that which 
causes motion in its own direction, there can be no answer 
save the one already given. There is no warrant save the 
consciousness that the unneutralized surplus of force cannot 
cease to act. 

The simplest case contemplated by this corollary is that 
of a moving body left to itself There being here no force 
involved, save the body's own momentum, the direction of 
motion is an infinite straight line. But since the realization 
of such a case would involve the annihilation of all matter 
save the body in question, it is obvious that no such simple 
case can ever have existed within the limits of the knowable 
imiverse: The simplest case of motion which can come 
within our cognizance is really complex to a degree which 
baffles computation. Mr. Spencer somewhere remarks that 
when a man appears to be walking westward, he is really 
being carried eastward by the earth's rotation at the rate of 
1,000 miles an hour. Besides this, the earth's orbital motion 
is carrying him westward at the differential rate of 67,000 
miles an hour. Meanwhile the motion of the solar system 
toward the constellation Hercules is all the time bearing him 
in a direction neither east nor west. While, if we could 
comprehend in a single view the dynamic relations of the 
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entire sidereal universe, we should find that even the 
enormous factors already taken into the account would help 
us but little toward determining; the resultant direction 
in which the man is moving. The comparative ease with 
which astronomy ascertains the direction of the motions 
with which it deals, is due to our ability to isolate our* 
selves theoretically from an indefinitely extended universe 
of environing bodies ; and this is due to the principle, esta* 
blished by Galileo, that the relative motions of the parts of 
an aggregate are not affected by the motion of the whole. 
If we could include in the problem the entire knowable 
universe, we should doubtless find the real motions of a 
planet as impossible to calculate mathematically as are now 
the motions of a corpuscle of nerve-substance when thrown 
out of equilibrium by an act of thinking. 

Nevertheless, because of this principle that the relative 
motions of parts may be calculated independently of the 
motion of the whole, we are enabled legitimately to restrict 
our views, so that motion along the resultant of two or three 
forces may be determined and predicted with a near ap- 
proach to accuracy. Witness the ease with which we can 
calculate the orbit of a comet. But when the forces become 
more numerous, it becomes impossible to determine their 
resultant Witness the excessive difficulty of predicting the 
direction of currents in the atmosphere. The movements of 
organisms still more hopelessly baffle our powers of calcula- 
tion. It is hardly probable that science will ever obtain 
equations for the motions of a lion in securing his prey ; yet 
that would be a very shallow philosophy which should seek 
to assure us that each one of those motions does not take 
place along the resultant of all the forces involved To an 
intelligence sufficiently vast, the motions of the earth in 
space would doubtless seem as complicated as those of the 
lion seem to us. But no amount of complexity can alter 
the fundamental principle that the direction of motion must 
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be the resultant between the lines of greatest traction and of 
least resistance. 

In conclusion let us observe that in many cases the total 
amount of traction is so small compared to the total amount 
of resistance, that for practical purposes it may be neglected ; 
and vice versd. Thus, when a meteor falls upon the earth, 
we may neglect the resistance of the atmosphere, and say 
that the meteor follows the line of greatest traction ; and 
when a volcano throws up a column of lava, we may neglect 
the effects of gravity, and say that for the time being the lava 
follows the line of least resistance. We shall thus, without 
any considerable inaccuracy, avoid cumbrous verbiage; and 
in the case of molecular motions propagated through masses 
of matter, with which our exposition is chiefly concerned, it 
is sufficiently accurate to say that motion follows the line of 
least resistance. 



CHAPTER II. 



RHYTHM. 



The third corollary from the persistence of force may best 
be introduced by a reconsideration of the simplest case of 
motion contemplated by the preceding corollary. The reali- 
zation of Ckdileo's first law of motion — the law that a 
moving body most for ever continue in a straight line with 
uniform velocity— obviously postulates the non-existence of 
any other matter than that contained in the body in ques- 
tion. If there were but one body iu the universe, that body, 
when once set in motion, would never alter its direction, or 
undergo any increase or diminution of velocity. The intro- 
duction of a second body, attracting the first and attracted 
by it, alters the result in a way which now demands brief 
consideration. If the motion with which the two bodies 
start is such as would carry them along a straight line 
toward each other, they must obviously rush together, and 
the case is thus again reduced to that of a single moving 
body. But this case is too simple to have been ever actually 
realized. What we have to deal with is the case of two 
bodies which are moving in independent directions. For 
the sake of simplicity, let us suppose that the second body, 
B, is so much heavier than the first body, A, that the 
common centre of gravity of the two lies within b's peri- 
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phery. What now will be the result ? The direction of A'a 
motion, instead of remaining unaltered, will be at each 
instant deflected from a straight line in such a way that A 
will continually approach nearer and nearer to a point some- 
where in advance of B, upon the line in which b is moving : 
instead of a straight line we shall have a curve of which the 
coordinates will bear to each other a ratio equal to the ^tio 
between a's momentum and b's tractive force. The vdocUy of 
A will also cease to be uniform. For as soon as A has passed 
on beyond b, a portion of its moiuentum will be at each in- 
stant consumed in neutralizing b's tractive force, so that the 
velocity due to the remaining momentum, will be at each 
instant diminished. Now, unless A's momentum be infinite, 
this process cannot go on for ever. By the time that a has 
arrived at the point directly in advance of b, so much 
momentum will have been lost that b's attraction will 
begin to overbalance it, and the curve in which A is moving 
will begin to turn back toward B. But now b's tractive 
force begins to augment at each instant the velocity of A, 
until, by the time that A has reached a position alongside 
of b, its momentum is considerably in excess of b*s attrac- 
tion, and it is consequently carried on toward a point in the 
rear of B. The same rhythmical decrease and increase in 
a's momentum continues until the curve is completed, and 
A has reached the position from which it started. Thus our 
attracted body, instead of moving in a straight line, moves 
in a closed curve of which one of the foci must coincide in 
position with the common centre of gravity of the attracted 
and attracting bodies. The result which we have here 
obtained by supposing a to be so much smaller than B that 
its reciprocal influence upon b's motion might be left un- 
considered, is not altered if we suppose A and b to be equal 
in size. In this case the common centre of gravity lies mid- 
way between the two bodies, and is the common focus of the 
two closed curves respectively described by them. 
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The illustration is a very trite one, being approximately 
realized in every case of planetary revolution, but the space 
here given to it is justified by the supreme importance of the 
principle now to be generalized from it. To Galileo's first 
law of motion there is now to be added a supplemental law. 
As a single moving body, in an otherwise empty universe, 
would move for ever with unvarying velocity in an unvary- 
ing direction; so, on the other hand, two or more bodies, 
moving ill independent directions and exerting attractive 
forces upon each other, must for ever move in directions 
which rhythmically vary, and with velocities which are 
rhythmically augmented and diminished. Thus the rhythm 
of motion is a corollary from the persistence of force. Our 
only alternatives are rhythm, or invariable velocity in an 
invariable direction. The latter alternative being excluded 
by the fact that in the known universe innumerable bodies 
coexist, it follows that we must adopt the former, and admit 
that all motion is and must be rhythmical. 

The direct dependence of this conclusion upon the axiom 
of the persistence of force is still further illustrated by the 
case of the pendulum. Let us imagine, for the sake of 
definiteness, a heavy bob at the end of a rigid wire. When 
the bob is raised to leftward of the perpendicular, and then 
left to the action of gravity, it at once b^ns to descend. 
But while it is descending, gravity is at each instant adding 
to its momentum, so that, when it reaches the perpendicular, 
it cannot stop, but is carried along to rightward until 
all the added momentum is lost again ; that is, until it has 
ascended to a height equal to that from which it began to 
descend. Being now left to the unhindered action of gravity, 
the same series of motions will occur in the reverse direction, 
and so on for ever. Strictly speaking, no such case can be 
realized; since all the lost momentum is not expended in 
neutralizing gravity, but part of it is employed in communi- 
cating motion to the envii-oning atmosphere, and part of it is 
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transformed into heat. But if all the molar momentum thus 
dissipated could be retained, the rhythmic motion of the 
pendulum would continue for ever. But why ? Simply 
because the momentum acquired during the descending 
rhythm cannot cease to manifest itself, save as it is neu- 
tralized during the ascending rhythm. And to adduce this 
reason is to appeal directly to the persistence of force. 

The case of undulatory motions propagated among the 
molecules of matter, is precisely similar. The passage of 
an undulation implies at each instant a momentary local 
rarefaction, followed by a momentary local condensation. 
At a given instant certain molecules are removed further 
from each other, while at the next succeeding instant they 
approach each other, and the molecules immediately adjacent 
are removed from each other. Why is rarefaction thus suc- 
ceeded by condensation ? What is it that determines the 
rebound of the disturbed molecule towards its original posi- 
tion ? Obviously the progress of a pair of molecules toward 
positions farther and farther from each other is opposed by 
the inertia of adjacent molecules, which these push before 
them B3 they advance. The local rarefaction is achieved 
only at the expense of an adjacent condensation. This 
condensation of the adjacent molecules increases their elas- 
ticity until it begins to overbalance the momentum of the 
separating pair of molecules, and then these molecules are 
driven back toward each other. And so on, without inter- 
mission. Now the recoil of the advancing molecule is 
necessitated by the fact that the elasticity which it generates 
in the resisting molecule cannot expend itself without pro- 
ducing motion. And to say this is to recur again to our 
fundamental axiom. 

Thus in all cases, whether molar or molecular, the rhythm 
of motion is necessitated by the fact that in a multiform 
universe no portion of matter can move uninfluenced by 
some other portion. The illustrations just given do but 
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typity that which is for ever going on throughout the length 
and breadth of the Cosmos. Periodicity, rise and fall, re- 
currence of maxima and minima, — ^this is the law of all 
motions whatever, whether exemplified by the star rushing 
through space, by the leaf that quivers in the breeze, by 
the stream of blood that courses through the arteries, or 
by the atom of oxygen that oscillates in harmony with its 
companion-atoms of hydrogen in the rain-drop. Always, 
as in our initial illustration, the forces which are carrying 
a given portion of matter in a given direction become gradu- 
ally altered in their distribution, and in their amounts, until 
the direction of the motion becomes practically reversed; 
and whether the given portion of matter be a planet or a 
molecule, the dynamic principle remains the same. Just as 
Newton's law of inverse squares applies to molecules as well 
as to masses, so the law of rhythm applies in both cases. 
Thus what we may caU the elementary motions going 
on throughout the world of phenomena — ^the elementary 
motions by the various combinations of which all percep- 
tible motions are made up— are all rhythmical or oscillatory. 
The phenomena which are presented to our consciousness 
as light, heat, electricity, and magnetism, are the products 
of a perpetual trembling, or swaying to and fro of the 
invisible atoms of which visible bodies are composed. C^ 
When we contemplate the heavens on a clear autumn - ' 
evening, and marvel at the beauty of Siiius, that beauty is ^t 
conveyed to our senses through the medium of atomic shivers, 
kept vp during the past twenty-two years, at the average 
rate of six hundred millions of millions per second. The 
difference between the tropical heat of India and the cold 
of the Arctic regions is simply the measure of untold millions 
of tiny differences in the rates of osciUation of countless 
atoms of atmospheric gases, determined in turn by innumer- 
able oscillatory movements propagated from the sun to the 
earth. The difference between the faradaic current which 
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cures some deep-seated abnonnity of nutrition, and the 
lightning-flash which paralyzes and kills, is at bottom a 
di£ference in amennts and rates of atomic vibration. And 
according to the latest speculations in chemical philosophy, 
it is because of the synchronousness or rhythmical harmony 
of the oscillatory movements described by their atoms, that 
elementary substances are enabled to combine in myriadfold 
ways, thus making up the wondrous variety of forms, oiganic 
and inorganic, which the earth's surface presents for our 
contemplation. 

Since the ultimate particles of which science r^ards the 
universe as composed are thus perpetually swaying to and 
fro, in accordance with a law of motion that admits of no 
exception, we may expect to find that the various aggr^ates 
of these particles which constitute perceptible bodies will 
exhibit a like rhythm, whether comparatively simple or 
endlessly compounded, in their motions. The law which 
governs the action of the parts must govern also the action 
of the whole, no matter how intricately the whole may be 
compounded. Whether it be in the case of organic or in- 
organic bodies, of complex or of simple aggregates, we must 
expect to come upon systems of rhythmical movements, 
which will be comparatively simple or endlessly complex, 
according to the structural complication of the bodies in 
question. Let us exhibit a few instances of this rhythmical 
action, before we pass to the stupendous consequences of the 
theorem which I have been endeavouring to elucidate. Some 
of the chief instances to be gathered from astronomic phe- 
nomena have been so admirably presented by Mr. Spencer, 
that I cannot do better than to quote in full his concise 
statement. 

Along with the planetary revolutions which furnish the 
illustration with which I began this chapter, "the solar 
system presents us with various rhythms of a less manifest 
and more complex kind. In each planet and satellite there 
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is the revolation of the nodes — a slow change in the position 
of the orbit-plane, which after completing itself commences 
afresh. There is the gradual alteration in the length of the 
axis major of the orbit ; and also of its eccentricity ; both of 
which are rhythmical alike in the sense that they alternate 
between maxima and minima, and in the sense that the 
progress from one extreme to the other is not uniform, but 
is made with fluctuating velocity. Then, too, there is the 
revolution of the line of apsides, which in course of time 
moves round the heavens — not regularly, but through com- 
plex oscillations. And further we have variations in the 
directions of the planetary axes — that known as nutation, 
and that larger gyration which, in the case of the earth, 
causes the precession of the equinoxes. 

" These rhythms, already more or less compound, are 
compounded with each other. Such an instance as the secular 
acceleration and retardation of the moon, consequent on the 
varying eccentricity of the earth's orbit, is one of the 
simplest. Another, having more important consequences, 
results from the changing direction of the axes of rotation in 
planets whose orbits are decidedly eccentric. Every planet, 
during a certain long period, presents more of its northern 
than of its southern hemisphere to the sun at the time of its 
nearest approach to him ; and then again, during a like 
period, presents more of its southern hemisphere than of its 
northern — a recurring coincidence which, though causing in 
some planets no sensible alterations of climate, involves in 
the case of the earth an epoch of 21,000 years, during which 
each hemisphere goes through a cycle of temperate seasons, 
and seasons that are extreme in their heat and cold. Nor is 
this alL There is even a variation of this variation. For 
the summers and winters of the whole earth become more or 
less strongly contrasted, as the eccentricity of its orbit 
increases and decreases. Hence during increase of the 
eccentricity, the epochs of moderately contrasted seasons 
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and epochs of strongly Gontnsted seasons, through which 
alternately each hemispheie passes, must grow more and 
more difiTerent in the degrees of their contrast: and con- 
trariwise dnring decrease of the eccentricity. So that in the 
quantity of light and heat which any portion of the earth 
receives from the sun, there goes on a quadruple rhythm : 
that of day and night; that of summer and winter; that 
due to the changing position of the axis at perihelion and 
aphelion, taking 21,000 years to complete; and that involved 
by the variation of the orbif s eccentricity, gone through in 
millions of years." * 

The astronomic rhythms here enumerated are peculiarly 
interesting from the fact that, owing to their comparatively 
simple character, they are susceptible of mathematical treat- 
ment, so that their direct dependence on the principle of the 
persistence of force can be quantitatively demonstrated. In 
ascending to the order of phenomena next above them in 
point of complexity — the geologic phenomena occurring on 
the earth's surface — ^we enter a region where such quantita- 
tive proo( save of a very crude sort, cannot be obtained 
The great complexity of geologic as contrasted with astro- 
nomic rhythms is shown by the fact that whereas on the 
one hand, we can readily calculate the variations of eccentri- 
city in the earth's orbit which have taken place during 
millions of years gone by or which are sure to take place 
during millions of years to come, on the other hand we are 
not yet able to assign an approximate date for the most 
rocent epoch at which our northern hemisphere was covered 
with glaciers. According to Mr. Wallace this epoch may 
have occurred no more than seventy thousand years ago, 
while others would assign to it an antiquity of at least two 
hundred thousand years, and there are yet others who urge 
strong arguments in behalf of the opinion that a million of 
years is barely enough to have produced the changes which 

» Fint Pnnc^Ies, pp. 266, 257. 
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» have taken place since that event Nevertheless, though we 
cannot determine the amounts and durations of the move- 
ments which have occurred during the geologic history of 
the earth, we can still securely assert that these movements 
have been rhythmical in character. Though the verdict is 
rendered with less precision, its purport is still the sama 
In the alternating periods of elevation and depression which 
have - succeeded each other at difiTerent places ever since 
the earth's crust began to be solidified, are exemplified the 
chief geologic rhythms, due to the slow deflection of the 
lines of least resistance along which the pressure of the 
earth's nucleus reveals itself by causing upward motion. 
But these immensely long rhythms are complicated by minor 
rhythmical changes of surface, due to continual shifting of 
river-beds and consequent variations in the areas of denu- 
dation and in the deposit of sedimentaiy strata. And these 
rhythms are still further complicated by rhythmic variations 
in the operation of climatic agencies, entailing periodic 
changes in the amount and distribution of rainfall, in the 
size and movements of icebergs and glaciers, and in the 
activity of frost On the sea-shore we may witness the 
compound rhythm of the tides, " in which the daily rise and 
fall undergo a fortnightly increase and decrease, due to the 
alternating coincidence and antagonism of the solar and 
lunar attractions"; a source from which arise the most 
minute geologic rhythms, as those which arise from the 
secular cooling of the earth, and from its ever varying 
position in space, are the most vast. 

But the subject of complex rhythms is still better illus- 
trated in biology. The commonest physiological act, such as 
eating, is dependent upon a periodically occurring sensation 
of hunger, due to a periodic excess of waste over repair. 
The taking of nutriment is accomplished, in all animals, by 
a series of rhythmical motions, — either the motions of cilia, 
or of sphincter muscles, or of jaws, or indeed, of all three at 
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forces in the organism. According to the most recent Tiew, 
sleep is caused by a diminution in the c^wcity of the 
cerebral arteries which lessens the drcaktion of blood 
throngh the brain. It is the sympathetic nonre which effects 
this contraction of the arteries^ Doring the day the actiyity 
of the cerebrum itself supplies the stimnlns which causes 
arterial blood to flow through the head in large qnantities^ so 
as to keep the vessels duly distended Bat aftar many hoars 
of activity the ratio of repair to waste is s^Ksihly diminished; 
there is a fall in the average chonical instability of the 
cerebral nerve-molecoles, and a conseqaent dimination in the 
amount of cerebral stimolus ; until presently the amount of 
stimulus sent up from moment to moment along the cervical 
branch of the sympathetic nerve exceeds the amount which 
the cerebrum can oppose to it. Experiment has shown that 
the effect of stimulating the sympathetic nerve is to contract 
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the museular walls of the cerebral arteries. The supply of 
arterial blood is thus so far diminished that consciousness 
ceases. But now the other half of the rhythm begins. The 
cessation of conscious activity greatly diminishes the waste 
of cerebral tissue; and, although repair is also somewhat 
lessened by the lessened blood-supply, yet the ratio of repair 
to waste is increased. The complex nerve-molecules are 
built* up to higher and higher grades of instability, until it 
only needs a slight stimulus firom without, in the shape of a 
sensation of sound or of light or of touch, to elicit a discharge 
of nerve-force from the cerebral ganglia. This discharge is 
instantly answered by a rush of blood, which distends the 
cerebral arteries, revives consciousness, and holds in abeyance 
the contractile eneigy of the sympathetic nerve, untU the 
decreasing ratio of repair to waste by and by necessitates a 
recurrence of the rhjrthm. Thus the alternation of sleep 
and wakefulness is due to a periodic variation in the ratio 
between the amount of nerve-force stored up in the cerebrum 
and the amount stored up in the sympathetic ganglia. We 
recognize this truth in practice when we seek to induce sleep 
by stimulating the sympathetic nerve with such substances 
as bromide of potassium. 

The phenomenon of sleep is still further interesting as 
the most familiar instance of the dependence of biologic 
rhythms upon astronomic rhythms. All organisms, animal 
and vegetable, from the highest to the lowest, exhibit alterna- 
tions in the total distributions of their forces, which coincide 
with the periodic appearance and disappearance of sunlight. 
The longer astronomic rhythm, known as the earth's annual 
revolution, causes corresponding rhythms in vegetable and 
animal life ; witness the blossoming and leafing of plants 
in the spring, the revival of insect activity at the same 
season, the periodic flights of migratory birds, the hyber- 
nating sleep of many vertebrates, and the thickened coats or 
the altered habits of others that do not hybemate. If we 

X 2 
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consider the species instead of the individual, we shall find 
that still longer astronomic rhythms, often complicated by 
geologic rhythms, cause periodic changes in the total mani- 
festations of life upon the earth's surfaca Securring epochs 
of high eccentricity of the earth's orbit have so altered the 
distribution of solar radiance as to cause violent climatic 
vicissitudes. Large portions of the earth have been covered 
by glaciers, and there have been ensuing migrations of plants 
and animals, attended by the extinction of many forms, and 
by specific variations among the survivors. Other rhythms 
in the distribution of life have been caused by alternations 
in the elevation and subsidence of continents and islands. 
And all the foregoing causes, taken altogether, have been 
endlessly complicated by rhythmic changes in the relations 
of various groups of organisms to one another. The com- 
plexity of such relations is strikingly illustrated in an 
instance given by Mr. Darwin. The fertilization of hearts- 
ease and red clover is impossible without the agency of 
humble-bees in carrying the pollen firom one flower to 
another. Other bees do not visit these flowers, as their 
probosces are not long enough to reach the nectar; while 
moths, which have sufficiently long probosces, are not heavy 
enough to bend down the petals in such a way that the 
anthers above may shed pollen upon their backs. Hence 
the partial or total destruction of humble-bees must involve 
the decrease or extinction of heartsease and red clover. But 
observation shows that the mortal foes of humble-bees are 
field-mice, who destroy their combs and nesta It is esti- 
mated that in England more than two-thirds of each 
generation of humble-bees are destroyed by mice. Hence 
it follows that the cat is a friend and protector of the 
humble-bee ; and that any sensible variation iu the number 
of cats in a given district must indirectly cause a variation 
in the numbers of heartsease and red clover which grow in 
the neighbourhood. It is only needful to add that in such 
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variations we have a series of endlessly complex rhythms ; 
as is obvious from the fact that the number of individuals 
in any species is never constant, but is continually fluctua- 
ting about an average mean. The cumulative result of such 
rhythms, going on through countless ages, is witnessed in 
the rhythmiccd changes of organic species revealed by 
palaeontology. In all ages species have been encroaching 
on each other, and while some have been growing more 
abundant^ others have gradually disappeared, Thus we find 
successive floras and faunas, characteristic of successive 
geological epochs, showing that " life on the earth has not pro- 
gressed uniformly, but in immense undulations." 

For the further illustration and more abundant proof of 
the law that all motion is rhythmical, I must refer to Mr. 
Spencer's "First Principles," where the subject is discussed 
much more fully than is here practicable. But our last 
illustration, from the succession of forms of life upon the 
earth, suggests still another supremely important aspect 
in which the general principle must be viewed, before we 
leave it 

As we saw in our initial illustration, from the movements 
of heavenly bodies, where a rhjrthmical motion is depen- 
dent on only two compounded forces, the result is a closed 
curva Though each planet is, strictly speaking, subjected 
to a great number of variously compounded forces exerted 
on it by all its companion planets, yet these forces are so 
insignificant in quantity, compared to the two chief forces of 
solar gravity and the planet's own momentum, that they do 
not essentially alter the result. They prevent the curve in 
which any given plant moves from being perfectly regular, 
but they do not prevent its being a closed curve so far as the 
solar system alone is concerned ; so that, at the end of each 
rhythm, the distribution of forces is very nearly the same as 
at its beginning. If there were only two bodies concerned, 
it would be exactly the same : everj' rhythm would end in 
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bringiiig about precisely the same state of things with which 
it started. But where there are a vast nnmber of forces at 
work, as in the evolution of the earth and of life upon its 
suifiace, the probabUitj is infinitely small that any pair of 
forces can so far predominate over all the rest as to reduce 
their effects to comparative insignificance. Hence the result- 
ing rhythms will not be closed curves, but endlessly com- 
plicated undulations ; and every rhythm will end in bringing 
about a state of things somewhat different from that in 
which it started. To recur to some of the illustrations above 
given: — ^No geologic rhythm of elevation and subsidence 
leaves the distribution of land and water over the earth 
exactly as it found it No biologic rhythm of sleep and 
wakefulness leaves the distribution of nutritive forces in 
the organism precisely as it found it; otherwise it would 
not be true that each day's functional activity is a member 
of the series of changes which is bearing us from the cradle 
tothegrave. In an exc^nous tree each annual rhythm results 
in a permanent increase of woody fibre: in a mammal it 
results in at least a relative increase of the solid constituents 
of the body as compared with the fluid and semi-fluid con- 
stituentSw And our illustration firom palseontolc^ shows 
that the series of enormous rhythms in which the history of 
organic life consists, has introduced a new state of things in 
each geologic epoch.^ 

We have now proceeded as far as a survey of the widest 
generalizations of physics can carry us, and before we attempt 
to go further, we may fitly present in a single view the con- 
clusions reached in this and in the preceding chapter. 

We observed first that the three departments of abstract- 
concrete science are alike concerned with the investigation of 
the general laws of force as manifested in the motions of 

* Hence the theory of Yico, that social progress takes place in cycles in 
which history literaUy repeats itself, is based upon a very inadequate know- 
ledge of the ratiiltB of the cooparation of many interacting forces. 
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matter. By an analysis of the widest propositions which 
these sciences can famish, concerning the movements of 
masses and molecules, we arrived at the axiom that every 
manifestation of force must be preceded and followed by an 
equivalent manifestation. We saw that this axiom is involved, 
alike in every special theorem with which each physical 
inquiry sets out, and in the general theorem of the uniformity 
of law and the universality of causation with which all 
physical inquiries must equally set out. We saw next that 
this axiom gives rise to three corollaries which, as expressing 
truths that transcend the sphere of any single science, belong 
to that transcendental region of knowledge which we have 
assigned to philosophy. By our first corollary it appeared 
that any given mode of motion may be metamorphosed into 
several other modes ; so that, when we contemplate such a 
complex system of motions as that presented by the various 
aggr^ations of matter upon the surface of our earth, it 
becomes legitimate to inquire from what antecedent form of 
energy proceeded all these motions. This inquiry we shall 
make in due season. By our second corollary it appeared 
that where motion results from the composition of two or 
more forces, it must always take place in the line of least 
resistance ; but that the difficulty of calculating or predicting 
this resultant line must increase very rapidly with each 
addition to the number of forces which are concerned in 
producing it. 

Our third corollary has given us glimpses of a truth, which, 
though leas immediately obvious, is equally necessary and 
equally important with any of the forgoing. We have seen 
that, in the hypothetical case of a single moving body in an 
otherwise empty universe, the direction of motion would be 
in a straight line, and the velocity would be uniform. In the 
hjrpothetical case of a single pair of mutually attracting 
bodies moving in independent directions in an otherwise 
empty universe, the motion would be rhythmical both in 
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dixecXum and in Telodly, but it woa3 J fake pbce in do8ed 
Cfoire^, End the distrilmtion of fores st tlie end of eich 
rhythm would be the same as at the begimiiiig. In the 
simplest of actual cases, hoverer, — in the case of oar 
planetarjr systc^n, — such a lesolt, thon^ ^ipoicntly lealiaed 
so long as we eliminate from the pioUem all ftctois saTe the 
two principal onea^ is not traly realized ; and if we were to 
take into aceonnt the motions of the whole system, due to 
the forces exerted upon it by remote stellar systems^ we 
should see that it is very bi from being realized. Viewed 
in its relations to the entire visible nniyerBe of stellar bodies, 
no planet moves in a closed curve ; and if we also take into 
consideration the unceasing loss of molecular motion by 
each cosmical body^ we shall perceive that even in Uiis 
relatively simple class of cases, the rhythms are bi too com- 
plex ever to result in the reproduction of a given distribu- 
tion of forces. In the relatively complex cases furnished by 
geology and biology, this truth is still more strikingly 
exemplified. Thus in the actual case with which our science 
has to deal—- the case of a universe in which innumerable 
millions of bodies, from a gigantic star like Sirius down to 
an inconceivably minute atom of hydrogen, are ceaselessly 
exerting forces upon each other — we see, not only that all 
motions must be rhythmical, but that every rhythm, great 
or small, must end in some redistribution, be it general or 
local, of matter and motion. 

Or to state this final conclusion in a slightly different 
form : — The mere coexistence of a vast number of bodies in 
the universe necessitates perpetual rhythm, resulting in a 
continuous redistribution of matter and motioa Thus fresh 
significance is given to the truth vaguely surmised by 
Herakleitos, that ceaseless change is the law of all things, 
and that the universe of phenomena is in a never-ending 
flux. But the scientific demonstration further shows us that 
the change is always from an old state to a new state, and 
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thence to another new state, but never back to the old stata 
Among the untold millions of forces which science con- 
templates as cooperating to bring about any given state of 
things, the permutations and combinations are practically 
infinite ; and not until they have all been exhausted can an 
expired epoch be reproduced in all its features. 
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EVOLUnO!! AND DISSOLUTIOy. 



Ws mti0t now consider what use is to be made of these 
nniyeFBal truths which the forgoing sorvey of the ahstnct^ 
concrete sciences has disclosed For if we inqnire whether 
these theorems, singly or combined, can be made to supply 
the materiak needful for constructing such an organized body 
of truths as may fitly be called Cosmic Philosophy, — ^it will 
require but a brief consideration to show us that much more 
is needed 

In respect of universality, no doubt, these truths leave 
nothing to be desired. That every manifestation of force 
must be preceded and followed by an equivalent manifestar 
tion ; that correlated forms of energy are transmutable one 
into the other; that motion follows the line of least resist- 
ance ; and that there is a continuous rhythmical redistribu- 
tion of matter and motion ; — these are propositions which 
are true alike of all orders of phenomena, and may therefore 
justly claim to be regarded, in a certain sense, as philosophic 
truths. Yet we need only fiemcy ourselves enunciating these 
abstract theorems as of themselves supplying the explanation 
of any given order of concrete phenomena, in order to realize 
how far we still remain from our desired goal If we were 
to remind a biologist that in exery step of his investigations 
he takes for granted the persistence of force, he would doubt- 
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less assent ; but if we were to go on and assert that upon 
this axiom might be directly reared a science of organic 
phenomena, he would laugh us to scorn. If we were to 
assure him that every form of energy manifested by his 
organisms, from the molar motions of the stomach in diges- 
tion and the lungs in respiration to the molecular motions of 
cerebral ganglia, must have pre-existed in some other form, 
he would thoroughly agree with us, but would ask us of 
what use is all this unlesd we can trace the course and the 
results of the transformations. If we were still to insist 
that all the motions taking place in the aforesaid organisms 
occur rhythmicaUy, along lines of least resistance, and that 
every such rhythm ends in a more or less considerable redis- 
tribution of molecular motions, we might still be met by the 
answer that all this does not give us a science of biology 
unless we can also point out the general character and direc- 
tion of the changes in which organic rhythms result 

In other words our biologist might say to us, with Mr. 
Spencer, that all these profound truthsi with which we were 
seeking to take away his occupation, are analytical truths, 
and that " no number of analytical truths will make up that 
synthesis of thought which alone can be an interpretation of 
the synthesis of things. The decomposition of phenomena into 
their elements," (he would continue,) "is but a preparation 
for understanding phenomena in their state of composition, as 
actually manifested. To have ascertained the laws of the 
factors is not at all to have ascertained the laws of their 
cooperation. The question is, not how any factor behaves 
by itself, or under some imagined simple conditions ; nor is 
it even how one factor behaves under the complicated condi- 
tions of actual existence. The thing to be expressed is the 
joint product of the &ctors imder all its various aspects. 
Only when we can formulate the total process, have we 
gained that knowledge of it which Philosophy aspires to." ^ 

^ PirH Frinciplet, p. 274. 
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It is neoessuy for ns thefefoie, haying finished our 
aniljsiSy to begin the work of sjmthesis. In the course of 
our search for the widest generalizations of Physics, we dis- 
ooTered, as the most concrete lesolt of analysis, that there is 
going on throughout the known nniyerse a eontiwuou$ redis- 
tribfUion of maUer and matum. Let ns now, following out 
the hint of onr imaginary interlocutor, endeavour to ascertain 
the extent, character, and direction of this continuous redis- 
tribution. Have the infinitude of changes in the aspect of 
things, which the rhythm of motion necessitates, any common 
character, and if they have, what is that character ? Are the 
redistributions of matter and motion, which are going on 
all around us, aimless and unrelated, or do they tend in 
common toward some definable result ? Can any formula 
be found which will express some dynamic principle, true of 
the whole endless metamorphosis? 

Or, to state the case in a still more concrete form, when 
we assert ** that knowledge is limited to the phenomenal, we 
have by implication asserted that the sphere of knowledge is 
coextensive with the phenomenaL Hence, wherever we now 
find Being so conditioned as to act on our senses, there arise 
the questions — how came it thus conditioned ? and how will 
it cease to be thus conditioned ? Unless on the assumption 
that it acquired a sensible form at the moment of perception, 
and lost its sensible form the moment after perception, it 
must have had an antecedent existence under this sensible 
form, and will have a subsequent existence under this 
sensible form. These preceding and succeeding existences 
under sensible forms are possible subjects of knowledge; 
and knowledge has obviously not reached its limits until it 
has united the past, present, and future histories into a 
whole."* 

Let us not fail to note that science and ordinary know- 
ledge concern themselves with such problems no less than 

> Firit PHndpfes, p. 278. 
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philosophy; and that in seeking to formulate the past» 
present, and future history of that aggregate of sensible 
phenomena which constitute the knowable universe, philo- 
sophy transcends the sphere of science in just the same way 
that science transcends the sphere of ordinary knowledge, 
and in no other. A large portion of that imperfectly- 
oi^nized knowledge which serves to guide the actions even 
of the least educated men, consists of information concerning 
the past and future careers of the objects which surround 
them. Thus we recognize the child of twenty years ago in 
the grown man of to^ay ; we know that the coat which the 
man wears recently existed in the shape of unspun and 
unwoven wool upon a sheep's back; and that the grass 
upon which this sheep fed, consisted of matter integrated by 
countless seeds with the aid of solar radiance. And we 
know, besides, that the man and the coat which he wears, 
the sheep and the grass upon which it feeds, must alike pass 
from their present state of aggregation into a future state of 
dissolutioa This kind of knowledge science is ever extend- 
ing, as when it traces back the man and the sheep to 
microscopic germ -cells, and the wool and the grass to certain 
nitrogenous and hydro-carbon compounds, pre-existing in 
the atmosphere and soil. Obviously, therefore, it is the 
business of philosophy, extending and generalizing the same 
kind of information, to describe the universal features of the 
process by which cognizable objects acquire and lose the 
sensible forms under which we know them. 

By pointing out the two most obvious features of this 
process, we shall render still more intelligible the character 
of the problem which a synthetic philosophy must attempt 
to solve. The foregoing illustrations show us that a complete 
account of anything " must include its appearance out of 
the imperceptible, ^nd its disappearance into the impercex>- 
tible." Now a change of state by virtue of which any object 
ceases to be imperceptible and becomes perceptible, must be 
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a change from a state of diffaaion to a state of aggregation ; 
and the converse change, from aggregation to diffusion, mnst 
be the change by virtue of whidi the object again becomes 
imperceptible. I( for example, we study a doud, we find 
that a complete history of it is contained in the explanation 
of its concentration from millions of particles of aqueous 
vapour, and its* subsequent dissipation into a host of such par- 
ticles. In like manner, if we study an organism, we find that 
from germination to final decomposition, its career consists of 
an epoch of concentration followed by an epoch of di£Eusion. 
A very small portion of its constituent matter pre-existed in 
a concentrated form in the embryo; by far the greater 
portion pre-existed in the shape of dispersed nitrogenous 
and carbonaceous compounds, which the growing oiganism 
has incorporated with its own structura Nay, even if we 
inquire into the previous history of the small portion which 
was concentrated in the embryo, we may trace it back to 
an epoch at which it existed in a state of dispersion, as 
food not yet assimilated by the parent oiganism. If the 
oiganism in question belong to an order of carnivorous 
animals, we shall indeed have to follow its constituent ele- 
ments through a series of phases of concentration ; through 
the tissues of sundry herbivorous animals upon which it has 
fed, and again through the tissues of numerous plants upon 
which these have in turn subsisted ; but in the end we shall 
always arrive at the host of dispersed molecules which these 
organisms have eliminated from the breezes and the trickling 
streamlets by which their leaves and roots wero formerly 
bathed. On the other hand, when the animal dies, and the 
tree Calls to decay, the particles of which they consist aro 
again dispersed ; and though they may again be brought 
together in new combinations, the career of the organism 
in question is ended with this dispersal. Again i( instead 
of a transient cloud or a mobile oiganism, we contemplate 
an apparently permanent and immobile rock, we aro led to a 
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like conclusion. If its origin be purely igneous, this rock may 
have pre-existed as a liquid stream of matter surging beneath 
the earth's solid envelope. If its origin be aqueous, its con- 
stituent particles were once difiused over a wide area of 
country, from which they were drawn together through simdiy 
rivulets and rivers, and here at last deposited as sediment 
In either case the process by which the rock has assumed 
an individual existence has been a process of concentration. 
And when it ceases to exist — whether it is blasted with 
gunpowder, or chipped away with chisels, or eaten down 
by running water, or groimd to pieces by ocean waves, or 
lowered through some long geologic epoch until it is melted 
by volcanic heat — ^in any case its disappearance is effected 
by a process of diffusion. 

But our account is as yet only half complete. In saying 
that the career of any object, from its initial appearance 
to its final disappearance, consists of a process of concentra- 
tion followed by a process of diffusion, we omit an important 
half of the truth. For in making such a statement, we are 
attending only to the material elements of which objects 
are composed; and we are leaving out of the account the 
motions, both molar and molecular, which they exhibit, 
and which constitute an equally important part of the entire 
process. This defect we must now endeavour to remedy. 

A brief reconsideration of the examples already cited will 
show us that universally the concentration of matter is ac- 
companied by a dissipation of motion, while conversely the 
diffusion of matter is attended by an absorption of motion. 
The condensation of aqueous vapour into a cloud is effected 
whenever it loses by radiation a greater quantity of that 
kind of molecular motion known as heat than it is receiving 
from the sun and the earth ; and when the loss of motion is 
still more considerable, there occurs a further condensation 
of the aqueous vapour into liquid rain. Conversely, when 
solar radiance, direct or reflected, begins to impart to the 
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that dead organisms, from which all supply of molecular 
motion from without is artificially cut oflf, are not decom- 
posed. It is thus that animal remains are preserved for 
ages in blown sand and in peat-moss. And it is thus that 
the carcases of primeval mammoths, intact even to the bulbs 
of the eyes, are found imbedded in arctic ice near the mouths 
of Siberian rivers, just where they were slain by the cold a 
thousand centuries ago.^ 

But the study of organic phenomena shows us that our 
general theorem needs some further revision. As it now 
stands, it runs some risk of being supposed to assert that the 
career of any composite body is at first characterized solely 
by the concentration of matter and concomitant dissipation 
of motion, and is at last characterized solely by the diffusion 
of matter and concomitant absorption of motion. A reference 
to the history of any organism will at once show that this is 
not the case. While the human body, for example, is con- 
tinually incorporating with its tissues new matter in the 
shape of prepared food, large portions of the matter once in- 
corporated are continually diffused in the shape of excretions 
through the lungs, liver, skin, and kidneys. And while it is 
constantly parting with motion, in the shape of radiated 
heat, of expended nerve-foi-ce, and of molar motion com- 
municated to the surrounding objects which it touches or 
handles, it is at the same time absorbing large quantities of 
molecular motion latent in its prepared nutriment. But at 
no time are the antagonist processes exactly balanced. During 
early life the excess of concentration over diffusion of matter 
results in growth. At a later date the rhythms due to the 
alternate predominance of concentration and diffusion, are ex- 
hibited in continual fluctuations in weight Yet the fact that 
the healthy body usually increases in weight up to a late 
period, shows that ordinarily concentration is still predo- 

* Tho heads of these animals are nearly always directeil mntlhward. See 
iiyell« Principles of Qfolo-jy^ 10th edit. vol. i. p. 184. 
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minant. And this is still more convincingly proyed by the 
fact that in old age, when the body freqaently decreases 
both in weight and in volmne, the weight decreases less than 
the volume. There is a general increase in density, and con- 
comitant loss of mobility, due to the increased ratio of the 
solid to the fluid constituents of the tissues, and exhibited in 
the hardness and brittleness of the bones, the stiffness of the 
joints, the sluggishness of the circulation, and the torpidity 
of the brain. Finally when, in accordance with the general 
principle of rhythm, the consolidation has gone so far as to 
become self-defeating, the antagonist process gains the 
mastery for which it has all along been striving, and the 
constituents of the body are separated and scattered. 

But the coexistence and alternate mastery of these two 
opposing processes, though most strikingly exemplified in the 
case of organisms, is by no means confined to organic pheno- 
mena. Neither in the cloud, nor in the rock, which we have 
chosen as examples, does concentration or diffusion ever go 
on alone. The one is always antagonized by the other. 
Even while the cloud is most rapidly losing motion and inte- 
grating matter, it is receiving some solar radiance, either 
direct or reflected from the earth or moon, and the absorption 
of this radiance causes some disintegration of it-s matter. 
Even while it is most quickly vanishing under the burning 
solar rays, this cloud is still simultaneously losing heat by 
radiation, and the loss tends to reintegrate it And likewise 
our sedimentary rocky deposit, while aggregating, is never- 
theless daily abraded by passing currents, and at longer 
intervals is perhaps cracked by those telluric vibrations 
known as earthquakes. 

As finally amended then, our formula asserts that the 
career of any composite body is a series of more or less 
complicated rhythms, of which the differential residt is, ai 
first, the integration of its constituent matter and the dissipa- 
tion of part of its contained motion, and, at last, the diffusion 
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of its constituent matter accompanied by reabsorption of the 
lost motion, or its equivalent. 

Thus we are gradually reaching something like a concrete 
result As we saw, in the preceding chapter, that rhythm 
necessitates a continual redistribution of matter and motion 
throughout the knowable universe, we now find that this 
continual redistribution everjrwhere results in alternate con- 
centration and diffusion. Such, indeed, must inevitably be 
the result. The same universal principle of dynamics which 
prevents the perturbations in the solar system from ever 
accumulating all in the same direction, is also to be seen 
exemplified, on a more general scale, in the law that neither 
aggr^ation nor diffusion can proceed indefinitely without 
being checked by the counter-process. Unless we suppose 
that the sum of the forces which produce aggregation is infi- 
nitely greater or infinitely less than the sum of the forces 
which resist aggregation, so that either the one or the other 
may be left out of the account, we must admit that the only 
possible outcome of the conflict between the two is a series 
of alternations, both general and local, between aggregation 
and dissipation. 

It is now the time to apply to these antagonist processes 
some more convenient and accurate names than the half- 
dozen pairs of correlative synonyms by which we have thus 
far described them. The names selected by Mr. Spencer will 
be practically justified by the entire exposition contained in 
the following chapters; but even the cases already frag- 
mentarily studied enable us partly to realize the significance 
of the terms Evolution and Dissolution, by which he has 
designated these processea In Mr. Spencer's terminology, 
the integration of matter and concomitant dissipation of 
motion is Evolution ; while the absorption of motion and 
concomitant disintegration of matter is Dissolution. Both 
these terms possess the signal advantage that, while they 
admit of precise scientific definition, they are at the same 

Y 2 
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time currently used in senses strictly analogous to those in 
which they are here employed. As we shall presently see^ 
the phenomena of oiganic life are those in which both the 
primary and the secondary characteristics of Evolution and 
Dissolution are most conspicuously exemplified. Especially 
in the career of the animal organism, these complementary 
processes are manifested in groups of phenomena that are 
more easily generalized and more immediately interesting 
than any others of like complexity ; and to these groups of 
phenomena the terms Evolution and Dissolution have long 
been popularly applied 

On a superficial view it may now seem as if we were ready 
to proceed, in the next chapter, to describe in detail the 
process of Evolution, as exemplified in that most gigantic 
instance of concentration of matter and dissipation of motion, 
— ^the development of our planetary system, by condensation 
and radiation, from ancestral nebulous matter. In this 
origin, by aggregation, of our system of worlds, and in that 
ultimate dissipation of it into nebulous matter which sundry 
astronomic facts have long taught us to anticipate, we shall 
presently find a complete and striking illustration of the 
dynamic principles herein set forth. But we are not yet 
quite prepared to enter upon the consideration of these 
phenomena. We need but remember that in the develop- 
ment of the solar system, with its mutually dependent 
members sustaining complex and definite relations to each 
other, much more is implied besides concentration of plane- 
taiy matter and diffusion of molecular motion in the shape of 
heat; we need but remember this, and we shall see that 
some further preliminary study is requisite. While, indeed, 
the primary characteristics of Evolution and Dissolution are 
those which are expressed in the pair of definitions above 
given, and which it has been the object of the foregoing 
inquiry to illustrate ; there are also, as just hinted, certain 
secondary characteristics which it is equally necessary to 
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formulate. While Evolution always consists primarily in an 
integration of matter and concomitant dissipation of motion, 
it ordinarily implies much more than this. And it is obvious 
that only when all the characteristics, both primary and 
secondary, of Evolution and Dissolution, are expressed in a 
single formula, can we be said to have obtained the law of 
the continuous redistribution of matter and motion which 
rhythm necessitates throughout the knowable universe. 

To show how this—the most sublime achievement of 
modem science — has been brought about, will be the object 
of the following chapter. 



CHAPTER IV. 



THE LAW OF EVOLUTION. 



Laplace has somewliere reminded us ihat^ while gratefully 
rendering to Newton the homage due to him for his trans- 
cendent achievements, we must not forget how singularly 
fortunate he was in this — that there was but one law of 
gravitation to be discovered. The implication that, if Newton 
had not lived, Laplace might himself have been the happy 
discoverer, is perhaps a legitimate one, though it does not 
now especially concern us. But the implied assertion that 
Nature had no more hidden treasures comparable in worth 
and beauty to that with which she rewarded the patient 
sagacity of the great astronomer, is one which recent events 
have most signally refuted. We now know that other laws 
remained behind — as yet others' still remain — ^unrevealed ; 
laws of nature equalling the law of gravitation in universality, 
and moreover quite as coy of detection. For while it may 
be admitted that the demonstrations in the "Principia" 
required the highest power of quantitative reasoning yet 
manifested by the human mind; and while the difficulties 
and discouragements amid which Newton approached his 
task, destitute as he was alike of modem methods of mea- 
surement £uid of the resources of modem analysis, impress 
upon us still more forcibly the wonderful character of the 
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achievement; it must still be claimed that the fluccessful 
coordination of the myriad-fold phenomena formulated by 
the Law of Evolution, was a gigantic task, requiring the full 
exertion of mental powers no less extraordinary than those 
required by the other. In an essay published thirteen years 
ago, youthful enthusiasm led me to speak of Mr. Spencer's 
labours as comparable to those of Newton both in scope and 
in importance. More mature reflection has conflrmed this 
view, and suggests a further comparison between the mental 
qualities of the two thinkers ; resembling each other as they 
do, alike in the audacity of speculation which propounds far- 
reaching hypotheses and in the scientific soberness which 
patiently verifies them ; while the astonishing mathematical 
genius peculiar to the one is paralleled by the equally unique 
power of psychologic analysis displayed by the other. As 
in grandeur of conception and relative thoroughness of elabo- 
ration, so also in the vastness of its consequences — in the 
extent of the revolution which it is destined to effect in 
men's modes of thinking, and in their views of the universe 
— Mr. Spencer's discovery is on a par with Newton's. In- 
deed, by the time this treatise is concluded, we may perhaps 
see reasons for r^arding it as, in the latter respect, the 
superior of the two. 

To give anything like an adequate idea of the extent and 
importance of this discovery, or of the enormous mass of 
inductive evidence which joins with deduction in establish- 
ing it, is of course impracticable within the limits of a single 
chapter. We must be content for the present with ex- 
hibiting a rude outline-sketch of its most conspicuous 
features, leaving it for the succeeding series of discussions 
to finish the picture. Let us hegboL by briefly summing up 
the results already obtained. 

It has been shown that the coexistence of antagonist 
forces throughout the knowable universe necessitates a uni- 
versal rhythm of motion; and that in proportion to the 
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number of forces anywhere concerned in producing a g^ven 
set of motions, the resulting rhythms are complex. It has 
been further shown that, save where the rhythms are abso- 
lutely simple — a case which is neyer actually realized — 
there must occur a redistribution of matter and motion as 
the result of each rhythm. It next appeared that such a 
redistribution involTes on the one hand an int^ration of 
matter, which implies a concomitant dissipation of motion, 
and on the other hand a disintegration of matter, which 
implies a concomitant absorption of motion. The former 
process, which results in the acquirement of an individual 
existence by sensible objects^ has been named Evolution: 
the latter process, which results in the loss of individual 
existence by sensible objects^ has been named Dissolution. 
And we saw it to be a coroUary from the universality of 
rhythm that, while these two antagonist processes must ever 
be going on simultaneously, there must be an alternation of 
epochs during which now the former and now the latter is 
predomiuaut. In conclusion, it was barely hinted that these 
two fundaiututal modes of retlistribution must give rise, in 
the majority of cases, to secondary redistributions, which 
it is the business of a scientific philosophy to define and 
formulate. 

Now, as we are about to start upon a long and complicated 
inc^uiry, the proper treatment of which must task our utmost 
resources uf exposition, it will be desirable at the outset to 
diseucuuiber ourselves of all such luggage as we are not 
abc^olutelv obli^rid to take aloni^ with us. We shall there- 
fore, for the present, leave the process of Dissolution entirely 
out of the account, or shall refer to it only incidentally, in 
cases where such a reference may assist in the elucidation of 
the couuter-process. In the following chapter we shall have 
occasion to treat of Dissolution in some detail as exemplified 
in the probable future disintegration of our planetaiy system ; 
at present we are concerned only with Evolution, which we 
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have already seeu to consist in the integration of matter and 
concomitant dissipation of motion, but which, as we shall 
presently see, implies in most cases much more than this. 
Let us first point out the conditions under which the secon- 
dary redistributions attending Evolution take place ; and let 
us then proceed to point out the common characteristics of 
these secondary changes. 

Obviously in speaking of secondary redistributions that go 
on while a body is integrating its matter and losing its 
motion, we refer to redistributions among the parts of the 
body and among the relative motions of the parts,— or, in 
other words, to alterations in structure and function going on 
within the body. Now the ease with which such redistribu- 
tions are effected, and the ease with which they are 
maintained, must depend alike, though in precisely opposite 
ways, upon the amount of motion retained by the int^rating 
body. The greater the amount of retained motion, the more 
easily will internal redistributions be effected. The smaller 
the amount of retained motion, the more easily will such 
redistributions be rendered permanent. These propositions 
are so abstruse as to require some further illustration. 

When water is converted, by loss of its internal motion, 
into ice, the amount of secondary rearrangement which 
OCCUR3 among its particles is comparatively slight, but it is 
penuauent so long as the state of integration lasts. During 
the continuance of the solid state there is not enough 
mobility among the particles to admit of further rearrange- 
ment to any conspicuous extent. On the other hand, after 
bleam has been integrated into water, the retention of a con- 
sideruMe amount of molecular motion allows internal re- 
arrangement to go on so easily and rapidly that no momentary 
phase of it has a chance to become permanent; and there 
cun thus be no such stable arrangement of parts as we call 
structure. The phenomena of crystallization supply us with 
kindred, hut sliglitly different examples. When a crystal is 
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deposited from a solution, there is a ceitain point np to which 
the retention of motion keeps the crystal's molecules from 
uniting ; but as soon as this point is passed, the motion is 
suddenly lost, the crystal solidifies^ and there is no further 
redistribution of its particles. Conversely, when a molten 
metal is allowed to cool until it assumes a plastic semi-fluid 
state, its molecular motion is lost so slowly that a perceptible 
rearrai^ment of parts is possible : currents may be set up 
in it, gravity will cause it to spread out wherever it is not 
confined at the side, and pressure here and there will variously 
mould itb But when it becomes solid, the rearrangements 
which occurred latest become permanent^ and further re- 
arrangements cannot be produced save by a fresh supply of 
molecular motion. In like manner, when we come to study 
planetary evolution, we shall find strong reasons for believing 
that on small bodies, like the moon and the asteroids, which 
have rapidly lost their internal heat, there has been but 
little chance for such complex secondary rearrangements as 
have occurred upon our relatively large and slowly cooling 
earth. 

Even after the attainment of solidity, however, a new 
supply of motion from without may cause some farther 
redistribution without causing the body to relapse into 
fluidity. Thus a wrought-iron rail, which when new is 
tough and fibrous, gradually acquires the brittle crystalline 
texture of cast-iron, under the influence of the vibrations 
communicated by the cars which pass over it. And the 
magnetization of steel rods, when fastened in the meridian 
and frequently jarred, is cited by Mr. Spencer as a fact of 
like import. Many other excellent illustrations, gathereil 
from physics and chemistry, may be found in the thirteenth 
chapter of the second part of " First Principles."^ 

^ Throughout this work, referenca is made onlj to the second and re- 
written edition of '* First Principles," London, 1867. The statement of the 
law of evolution, as contained in the first edition, is much less complete and 
coherent. 
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If now we contemplate in a single view the general 
principles above illustrated, we shall seem for a moment to 
have got into difficulties. Unavoidably, in using the word 
Evolution, we have suggested the idea of increase in structural 
complexity; and such increase of course implies a con- 
siderable amount of permanent internal rearrangement as 
consequent upon the primary process of integration. Yet 
under the conditions thus far studied, we find that " cm the 
one hand, a large amount of secondary redistribution is 
possible only where there is a great quantity of contained 
motion ; and, on the other hand, these redi^butions can 
have permanence only where the contained motion has 
become small — opposing conditions which seem to negative 
any large amount of permanent secondary redistribution." 
We must therefore search for some more peculiar and special 
combination of conditions before we can understand how 
Evolution may result in great structural complexity. 

It is in the case of oiganic bodies " that these apparently 
contradictory conditions are reconciled ; and that, by the 
reconciliation of them, permanent secondary redistributions 
immense in extent are made possible." The distinctive 
peculiarity of organic bodies " consists in the combination of 
matter into a form embodying an enormous amount of motion 
at the same time that it has a great degree ^ concentration." 
Let us enumerate the several ways in which organic bodies 
are enabled to retain vast quantities of molecular motion, 
without losing their high d^ree of concentration. The facts 
to be contemplated are among the most beautiful and striking 
facts which the patient interrogation of nature has ever 
elicited. 

In the first place, while one of the four chief components 
of organic matter is carbon, a solid substance which cannot 
be fused by the greatest heat that man can produce, the other 
chief components— oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen — are 
^ascs which human art is unable to liquefy. At a temperature 
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of more than 200 degrees below the zero of Fahrenheit, and 
under a pressure so enormous as to shorten the steel piston 
employed, oxygen remains gaseous; and hydrogen and 
nitrogen display a like obstinate molecular mobility. Now, 
of these four substances, carbon has the most highly com- 
pounded molecule. In chemical language, the molecule of 
carbon is tetratomic, while that of nitrogen is triatomic, that 
of oxygen is diatomic, and that of hydrogen is monatomic. 
That is to say, a single molecule of carbon will hold in com- 
bination two molecules of oxygen, or four molecules of 
hydrogen ; while three molecules of carbon will hold four 
molecules of nitrogen. It follows that in any organic com- 
})ouiid, made up of the four above-named elements, a large 
numlier of molecules, possessing enormous mobility, must be 
held in combination by a relatively small number of molecules 
{x>$sessing little mobility. And, since it is a corollary from 
the pei^istence of force that the sum of properties belonging 
to any compound must be the resultant of the properties 
l>olonging to its constituent elements, it follows that a com- 
)H>und molecule of organic matter must concentrate a great 
amount of motion in a small space. If, for example, we 
suppose ten molecules of carbon united with four of oxygen, 
oight of hydrogen, and eight of nitrogen, we shall have a 
oom)x>uud in which ten immobile molecules hold together 
twenty highly mobile molecules. And while the twenty 
ivlAin much of their mobility, the immobile ten prevent this 
mobility from disintegrating the compound. 

Here we have reached a most beautiful and marvellous 
truth. If we now proceed, secondly, to follow out the way in 
which the^e quantitative relations are compounded, the case 
will apiXMir still more remarkabla Instead of tens and 
twenties, we have to deal with hundreds of integrated 
molecules. Instead of such hypothetical cases as the one 
just cited, we have to contemplate real cases like the follow- 
ing. A single molecule of albumen is built up of two 
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molecules of sulphur and one of phosphorus, compounded 
with ten organic molecules, of which each one contains forty 
molecules of carbon, five of nitrogen, twelve of oxygen, and 
thirty-one of hydrogen. Or, to reduce the statement to 
its simplest form,— in every molecule of albumen we have 
1,600 atomic equivalents of carbon, 150 of nitrogen, 240 of 
oxygen, 310 of hydrogen, 10 of sulphur, and 6 of phosphorus ; 
making a grand total of 2,316 atomic equivalents. And the 
molecule of fibrine is still more intricately compounded. 

Thirdly, • when we recollect that the simplest organic 
matter actually existing contains not one but very many 
albuminous molecules, and that these molecules are arranged, 
not in the crystalloid, but in the colloid form, — in " clusters 
of clusters which have movements in relation to one another," 
— we see still more clearly how vast must be the quantity of 
motion locked up within a small compass. 

Our fourth item, is perhaps the most remarkable of all. 
In the albumen-molecule, the sum of all the atomic equiva- 
lents, except those of carbon, is 716. In order to hold these 
in combination, only 716 atomic equivalents of carbon would 
appear to be needed ; yet we find 1,600 equivalents. Why 
this apparent excess of carbon ? — ^The answer is to be found 
in the fact that nitrogen, unlike most other substances, 
absorbs heat on entering into combination. To the mole- 
cular motion which keeps it when free in a gaseous state, 
it adds a vast quantity of molecular motion. It has been 
calculated that the union of a pound of oxygen with nitrogen, 
in forming nitrous oxide, is attended by the absorption of 
enough heat to raise the temperature of 9,232 pounds of 
water one degree Centigrade. It is probably owing to this 
peculiarity that nitrogen, which is so inert when ti^e, is so 
wonderfully active when combined. Hence, too, we may 
understand the extreme instability of such nitrogenous sub- 
stances as gunpowder, guu-cottou, and nitro -glycerine. And 
hence we may begin to discern the reason why nitrogen is 
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the most important of the chemical elements concerned in 
maintAioin^ vit^ activity. Now when we compare this 
propert J of mcrvx;:«n with the apparent excess of carbon in 
the albumer^UKUectile, we maj fairlj sormise that the two 
foots indicate a baldtice between the fcices that tend to pro- 
duce iutertuil reamn^ment and the forces that tend to 

F'riX^'f. lvt>id<;$ the f^ct that orgazuc bodies nsnally possess 
an auKHiaC of Ku: vbich keepi$ their tempaatnre somewhat 
aN>v^ thjkt of their incrjaaic enTironment, we have to note 
the 6krt tbvU all or^^cic marMer is permeated by water. 
HeovT^. wV.> $5L5xc:cr:> jclivi w rcesenre thrir continnity of 
$tr\ivttt?e. ocTJLiV >vvlei> 4re :?CLf!::i«*ii:lT plastic to allow of 

If we \«Avl ::•*>?. :^ wc^ri >e ir:cr««ciz^r to go oa and 4race 
:v fsv*:* ;-< ^?:.;-'^:n:^\l vr.Miri r^i^ry «»cipi»i eiemplifi- 
vA::r..5. ^V^ r*::.:'": .v.-^'-.tic: a: jricri ;t^ii tie si^ntiiicance 
?wcs rr\ir cvT.i^T u .Tr»jl>». i^ :2i^ £.«: ""^i, lose their 
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another occasion — ^we are now enabled to see how it is that 
oiganic bodies can practically solye the dynamic paradox of 
acquiring a high degree of concentration, even while retain- 
ing an immense amount of motion. We are prepared to 
find, under these quite peculiar conditions, the structural 
rearrangements characteristic of Evolution carried on to a 
great extent. And we need not be surprised at finding these 
secondary phenomena here displayed so conspicuously as to 
obscure the significance of the primary phenomenon, inte- 
gration. It was, in fact, through the study of organic pheno- 
mena by physiologists that a formula was first obtained for 
the most conspicuous features of Evolution ; while the less 
obtrusive but more essential feature not only remained un- 
noticed until Mr. Spencer discerned it, but was not ade- 
quately treated even by him previous to the publication of 
his rewritten " First Principles," in 1867. I think it there- 
fore advisable, in dealing with the law as generalized from 
oiganic phenomena, to b^n by describing these most con- 
spicuous features. We shall thus obtain a clearer view of 
the whole subject than we could well obtain in any other 
way. Having shown that Evolution is always and primarily 
an integration of matter attended by a dissipation of motion ; 
and having shown that under certain conditions, most com- 
pletely realized by oi^ganic bodies, certain secondary but 
equally important phenomena of structural rearrangement 
may be expected to accompany this fundamental process; 
we must next show what these secondary phenomena are. 

The exposition will be rendered clearer by the preliminary 
explanation of four technical terms, which will continually 
recur, and which must be thoroughly understood before any 
further step can be taken toward comprehending the Law of 
Evolution. These terms are neither obscure in themselves, 
nor newly coined, but because we shall henceforth employ 
them in a strict and special sense, they require careful 
definition. 
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* ^ ' seen in the rising of cream upon the surface of a dish 
••• - • lilk, and in the frothy collection of carbonic-acid bubbles 
XC'i- ering a newly-filled glass of ale. 

^ )bviously as it is through differentiation that an aggregate 
reases in futerogeneity, so it is through integration that an 
• :>. ,'regate increases in definiteness, of structure and function. 
. Ar. - -t there is still anotlier way in which integration is exem- 
';. . ified. Along with increasing heterogeneity and definiteness 
structure and function, the evolution of an aggregate is 
.arked by the increasing subordination of the various func- 
ons, with their structures, to the requirements of the general 
motional activity of the aggregate. In other words, along 
vith growing specialization of parts, there is a growing 
.'ooperation of parts, and an ever-increasing mutual de- 
pendence among parts. An illustration is furnished by the 
contrasted facts, that a slightly-evolved animal, like a 
common earth-worm, may be cut in two without destroy- 
ing the life of either part ; while a highly-evolved animal, 
like a dog, is destroyed if a single artery is severed, or if 
any one of the viscera is prevented from discharging its 
peculiar functions. This third kind of integration is the 
process through which an evolving aggregate increases in 
coherence. And with this, our definition of the factors which 
concur in the process of evolution is complete. 

We are now prepared to show inductively that wherever, 
as in organic aggregates, the conditions permit, the irUegraium 
of mailer and eovcamitarU dimpation of motion, which 
primarily eonstittUea Evolution, ia attended by a continuous 
change from indefinite^ incoherent homogeneity to definite, 
coherent Iieterogeneity of structure and function, through 
successive differentiations and integrations. In illustration of 
this statement, let us describe first, some of the differentia- 
tions, and secondly, some of the integrations, which suc- 
cessively occur during the development of an individual 
organism. 

VOL. I. Z. 
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Two centuries ago the researches of Harvey on generation 
established the truth that every animal at the outset consists 
simply of a structureless and homogeneous germ. Whether 
this germ is detached from the parent organism at each 
generation, as in all the higher animals^ or only at intervals 
of several generations, as for example, in the Aphides or 
plant-lice, mattei-s not to the general argument. In every 
case the primitive state . of an animal is a state of relative 
homc>geneity. The fertilized ovum of a lion, for instance, 
possesses at first no obvious characteristic whereby it can be 
distinguished from the fertilized ovum of a man, a dog, a parrot, 
or a tortoise. Each part of the germ-cell is, moreover, as 
nearly as possible like every other part, in molecular texture, 
in atomic composition, in temperature, and in specific gravity. 
Here in two ways we may notice how homogeneity is 
eventually succeeded by heterogeneity. In the first place, 
all animal germs are homogeneous with respect to each 
other, while the animals developed from them present all 
kinds and degrees of diversity ; and, in the second place, 
each germ is homogeneous with regard to itself, while the 
creature developed from it is extremely heterogeneous. The 
vegetable world exhibits a state of things essentially the 
same, though less conspicuous in its contrasts. 

Starting from the homogeneous germ, we may follow out 
a parallel series of differentiations, resulting respectively in 
molecular rearrangements of chemical elements and in 
molecular and molar modifications of tissues and organs. 
The chemical differentiations have been so well and so con- 
cisely described by Mr. Spencer that I cannot do better than 
cite the passage entire: — ''In plants the albuminous and 
amylaceous matters which form the substance of the embiyo, 
give origin here to a preponderance of chlorophyll and there 
to a preponderance of cellulose. Over the parts that are 
becoming leaf-surfaces, certain of the materials are meta- 
morphosed into wax. In this place starch passes into one of 
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its isomeric equivalents, sugar; and in that place into 
another of its isomeric equivalents, gum. By secondary 
change some of the cellulose is modified into wood ; while 
some of it is modified into the allied substance which, in 
large masses, we distinguish as cork. And the more numer- 
ous compounds thus gradually arising, initiate further un- 
likenesses by mingling in unlike ratios. An animal ovum, 
the components of which are at first evenly dififused among 
one another, chemically transforms itself in like manner. Its 
protein, its fats, its salts, become dissimilarly proportioned 
in different localities ; and multiplication of isomeric forms 
leads to further mixtures and combinations that constitute 
many minor distinctions of parts. Here a mass darkening 
by accumulation of hsematine, presently dissolves into 
blood. There fatty and albuminous matters uniting, compose 
nerve-tissue. At this spot the nitrogenous substance takes 
on the character of cartilage ; and at that, calcareous salts, 
gathering together in the cartilage, lay the foundation of 
bone. All these chemical differentiations slowly and in- 
sensibly become more marked and more multiplied."^ 

The differentiations of tissues and organs are equally 
interesting. In the growth of any exogenous stem, the 
outer layer, or bark, first becomes distinguished from the 
woody interior. Then while the bark gradually becomes 
differentiated into the liber, made up of woody tissue, the 
green and corky envelopes, made up of parenchyma, and the 
epidermis ; the interior becomes differentiated into the pith, 
the medullary sheath, the woody layer, made up of bundles 
of greatly elongated cells, and the medullary rays, or what is 
called the silver grain in maple and oak. Meanwhile 
between this heterogeneous bark and the heterogeneous 
wood which it surrounds, there appears a zone of delicate 
cells, charged with dextrine and other assimilable matter, 
and known as the cambium layer. At the same time 
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the outer and iuner portions of the yolk-mass : the outer 
cells become flattened and pressed together, so as somewhat 
to resemble a mosaic pavement, and thus form a peripheral 
membrane. As this membrane continues to thicken by the 
integration of adjacent materials, it differentiates into two 
layers, wrapped the one within the other, like two coats of 
an onion. The outer layer, or ectoderm, absorbing larger 
quantities of nitrogenous matter than the other, is the one 
which by further immense differentiation is destined to 
produce the bony, muscular, and nervous systems; while 
the inner layer, or endoderm, is destined to produce the 
digestive apparatus. Between these two, by a further 
differentiation, arises a vascular layer, the rudiment of the 
circulatory system. Now on the interior surface of the 
endoderm appears a gi*ooved channel, of which the edges 
gradually rise and fold over towards each other until joining 
they form a tube, — ^the primitive alimentary canal. At first 
nearly unifoim, this channel becomes slowly more and more 
multiform. Near the upper end it bulges so as to form a 
stomach, while the long lower portion, variously wrapped and 
convoluted, is differentiated into the small and large intestines. 
From various parts of the now heterogeneous canal, there 
bud forth variously-organized secreting glands, — those which 
make saliva, and those which make gastric juice, bile-ceUs, 
pancreatic cells, and intestinal follicles. While from the 
exterior coat of the endoderm, thus wonderfully transformed, 
there shoot out, near the upper end, little flower-like buds, 
which by and by become lungs. In the intermediate or 
vascular layer, equally notable differentiations simultaneously 
occur. The vascular channels become distinguished as veins, 
arteries, and capillaries. "The heart begins as a mere 
aggregation of cells, of which the inner liquefy to form blood, 
while the outer are transformed into the walls." Presently 
the auricle, or chamber which receives blood, is differentiated 
from the ventricle, or chamber which expels it ; and still later 
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a partition- wall divides first the ventricle and afterwards the 
anricle into two portions — one for the venous, the other for 
the arterial blood. Along with all these changes, parallel 
processes, too numerous to be more than hinted at, are going 
on in the ectoderm. Masses of nitrogenous cells here give 
rise to muscles, which ramify through the whole interior of 
the embryo ; and there to cartilaginous structures, in which 
deposits of earthy phosphate, hardening around certain 
centres, generate bone. The nervous system, first appearing 
as a mere groove upon the surface of the germinal membrane, 
fijially exhibits an almost endless heterogeneity. First there 
is the difference between grey and white tissue, of which the 
first generates the peculiar kind of molecular motion vaguely 
termed nerve-force, while the latter transmits such motion. 
Then there are the differences between the nervous centres 
which, differentiy bundled together, make up the cerebrum, 
the cerebellum, the corpora quadrigemina, the medulla 
oblongata, the spinal cord, and the sympathetic ganglia, each 
of which aggregates is extremely heterogeneous in itself. 
And then there are the innumerable differences entailed 
by the highly complicated connections established between 
one nervous centre and another, by the inosculations of 
different sets of nerves with each other, and by the circum- 
stance that some nerves are distributed upon muscles, others 
upon glands, and others upon ganglia. 

These must suffice as examples of differentiation. To go 
on until we had exhausted the series of differentiations which 
attend the evolution of a single individual, would be to write 
the entire histoiy of an organism, and thus to convert our 
philosophic discussion into* a special scientific monograph. 
That history was long since thoroughly written by Von Baer. 
Following out hints furnished by Linnaeus, K F. Wolff, 
Groethe, and Schelling, this illustrious embryologist announced, 
in 1829, his great discovery that the progressive change 
from homogeneity to heterogeneity is the change in which 
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organic evolution essentially consists. It was this formula 
which Mr. Spencer began, some twenty years later, to ex- 
tend into the universal law of evolution. But, far from having 
anticipated the essential portion of Mr. Spencer^s discovery, 
Yon Baer's formula stands in much the same relation to it 
in which the speculations of Copernicus stood with reference 
to the discovery of Newton. Just as Copernicus was essen- 
tially in error in maintaining that the planets revolve in 
circular orbits, Yon Baer was essentially in error in considering 
the process of differentiation as the fundamental charac- 
teristic of evolution, as well as in ignoring the process of 
integration. The whole foregoing exposition has shown, and 
the entire remainder of the exposition will still further con- 
vince Us, that the fundamental characteristic of evolution is 
integration of matter with dissipation of internal motion; 
nnd that the change from homogeneity to heterogeneity is 
but the secondary rearrangement which results wherever the 
retained motion is great enough to allow it. 

Still more, in ignoring the process of integration, Yon Baer 
failed to include in his formula that change from indefiniteness 
and incoherence to definiteness and coherence, which is equally 
important with the change from homogeneity to heterogeneity. 
In the evolution of an organic germ, integration is just as essen- 
tial a part of the whole process as differentiation. If the latter 
were alone to take \AiiQi% the result would simply be a 
chaotic medley of organs and tissues. IVjth operations are 
re<[uisite to produce a system of organs capable of working 
in concert. And if differentiation goes on, nnattende^l by 
intf'gration, in any part of the Ixxly, disease, and often death, 
is the result. Cancers and mali^ant tnmours are merely 
indefinite results of differentiation, which, never becoming 
inte',rrated into harmony with the rest of the organism, end 
by maiming and finally destroying it. As Dr. Beale has 
shown, a cancer is a new variety of cellular tissue, fungoid in 
character, which grows at the expense of the organism, am] 
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eats it up as effectually as a carnivorous enemy could 
eat it. To employ an instructive metaphor, a cancer is a 
rebellion within the organism, — a setting up of an indepen- 
dent centre of government, — a fatal interference with the 
subordination of the parts to the whole. Yet the organism 
in which a cancer has begun to grow is more heterogeneous 
than the healthy organism. In like manner the first stages 
of decomposition increase the heterogeneity of the organism 
as a whole ; but because each new retrograde product follows 
henceforth a career of its own, free from the control of the 
organic aggr^ate, the result is not evolution, but dissolution. 
The differentiations which occur during the normal growth 
of the germ, differ from those which constitute cancer and 
gangrene, alike in their common subordination to the pri- 
mary process of growth, and in the definiteness of the 
resulting structures. " In the mammalian embryo, the heart, 
at first a long pulsating blood-vessel, by and by twists upon 
itself and integrates. The bile-cells constituting the rudi- 
mentary liver, do not simply become different from the wall 
of the intestine in which they at first lie ; but as they 
accumulate, they simultaneously diverge from it, and con- 
solidate into an organ. The anterior segments of the cerebro- 
spinal axis, which are at first continuous with the rest, and 
distinguished only by their larger size,- undergo a gradual 
union ; and at the same time the resulting head folds into a 
mass clearly marked off from the rest of the vertebral column. 
The like process, variously exemplified in other oigans, is 
meanwhile exhibited by the body as a whole; which be- 
comes integrated somewhat in the same way that an outspread 
handkerchief and its contents become integrated when its 
edges are drawn in and fastened to make a bundle." Mr. 
Spencer, from whom I have quoted this embryologic illus- 
tration, goes on to cite parallel instances in the development 
of lower forms of animal life ; a few of which may be here 
epitomized. In the growth of the lobster from its embryo, a 
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number of calcareous segments, originally separable, become 
integrated into the compact boxes which envelope the organs 
of the head and thorax. A similar concentration occurs in 
the spider, the bee, and the butterfly. In contrast with this, 
we may profitably observe what goes on in many annuloid 
worms, where the multiplication of segments by differen- 
tiation results in the fission of the animal into two distinct 
individuals, because the integrating power of the organism is 
slight.^ Similarly in the development Of the higher crusta- 

1 Here, without prejudice to the general argament, I may call attention to 
the yery ingenious nypothesia propounded by Mr. Spencer, to account for the 
origin of the aunulose or articulated sub^kingdom of animala. According to 
this hypothesis, any annulose animal is in reality a compound or^nism, each 
of its segments representing what was originally a distinct individual. In 
other words, an annulose animal is a colony or community of animals which 
have become integrated into an individual animal. Strong primd facU 
evidence of such a linear joining of individuals primevally separate is furnished 
by the structure of the lowest annelids. Between the successive segments 
there is almost complete identity, both internal and external. Each segment 
is ph^siologicaUy an entire creature, possessing all the orj^^ans necessary for 
inaividual completeness of life ; not only legs and bronchue of its own, but 
also its own nerve-centres, its own reproductive organs, and frequently its 
own pair of eyes. In many of the intestinal worms each segment has an 
entire reproductive apparatus, and being hermaphrodite, constitutes a com- 
plete animal. Moreover in the development of the embryo the segments 
grow from one another by fission or gemmation, precisely as colonies of com- 
pound animals grow. At the outset the embryo annelid is composed of only 
one segment The undifferentiated cells contained in this segment, instead 
of being all employed in the formation of a heterogeneous and coherent 
structure within the segment, as would be the case in an animal of higher 
type, proceed very soon to form a second segment, which, instead of separat- 
ing as a new individual, remains partiaUy attached to the first. This process 
may go on until hundreds of segments have been formed. Not only, more- 
over, does spontaneous fission occur in nearly all the orders of tlie annulose 
sub-kingdom, but it is a familiar fact that artificial fission often results in the 
formation of two or more independent animals. So self-sufficing are the 
parts, that when the common earth-worm is cut in two, each half continues 
lU life as a perfect worm,— as is above observed, in the text Veiy signifi- 
cant, too, is the (act that in some genera, as in chsetogaster, where the perfect 
individual consists of three segments, there is fonned a fourth segment, 
which breaks off from the rest and becomes a new animal. 

All these facts, together with many others of like implication, point to the 
conclusion that the type of annuloaa has arisen from the coalescence, in a 
linear series, of little spheroidal animals primevally distinct from one 
another. How are we to explain, or classify, such a coalescence f May we 
not most plawiibly classify it as a coat of arrested rtprodudion by tpontaneoiis 
Jfsfion f In other words, whereas the aboriginal annuloid had been in the 
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The same kind of integration may be traced in the nervous 
systems of insects ; and the reproductive system of the verte- 
brata furnishes like instances of coalescence which are so 
conspicuous that they are now usually made one of the 
primary bases of classification in this sub-kingdom. The 
reason why Von Baer overlooked this essential process, is pro- 
bably to be found in the fact that each secondary integration, 
resulting in increased definiteness, serves to make the accom- 
panying differentiation still more prominent. The differen- 
tiation of lungs, for instance, from the outer coat of the 
endoderm, becomes marked in proportion as the flower-like 
buds become integrated into organs of definite contour. But 
while the two correlative processes go on hand inJiand, it 
is none the less true that they are distinct processes, and 
that a comprehensive formula of evolution must explicitly 
describe them both. 

In further illustration of this twofold aspect of evolution, 
we may cite a fact which will by and by be seen to have 
other important bearings, but which may here serve as a 
valuable appendix to the foregoing discussion. This is the 
fact that, in ranking different organisms as high or low in 
the scale of life, we always proceed chiefly with reference to 
the degree of heterogeneity, definiteness, and coherence which 
they exhibit Those plants and animals which we rank as 
lowest in the scale are simply cells, like the homogeneous 
cells from which higher plants and animals are developed. 
So little specialized are these forms that they do not exhibit 
even those characteristics by which we ordiuarily distinguish 

meats in conformity to tho requirements of the aggregate are almost endless 
in variety, the extremes, both of concentration and of specialixation, being 
seen in the ant, the spider, and the crab. In many of the details of this 
gradual fusion of distinct individuals into a coherent whole, we see the hypo* 
thesis interestingly illustrated and justified. In the annelids of low type, 
each segment has its own spiracles which have no internal communication 
with one another. On the other hand, in the insect-group there is a com- 
plete system of vessels conncf*ting the respiratory systems. While in the 
lutermedittte myriapoda we find, as might ok eziM.'ctcd, a |>artial communi- 
cation. 
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botwoin voirt^tal and animal life. As we ascend the vegetal 
scale, we find the foms and lichens decidedly more hetero- 
geneous than the alvrae ; and as we meet with endogens and 
exojjens, we find tlie inoivasing heterogeneity accompanied 
by a definitone<s and coheivnce of stractore that is ever 
more and more oiMispicuous. Going up the animal scale, we 
find the annuh^sA, on the whole, much more heterogeneous, 
definite, and oi>herent than the moUusca ; while the verte- 
brata, on the whole, exhibit these characteristics more strik- 
ingly than either of the other sub-kinirdoms. The relatively 
homogeneous and unintecrated polyps are ranked below all 
of these. Within each group the same principle of classifi- 
cation is universally fullowe^i Contrast the centipede, 
whose multitudinous soements are almost literally copies of 
each other, or the earth-worm, which may be severed in the 
middle and yet live, with the highly diderentiated and inte- 
grated hive-bee, spider, or crab. Compare the definite and 
symmetrical contour of the cuttlefish, which is the highest 
of the moUusca, with the unshaj^ely outline of the moUus- 
coid ascidians. Or, to cite cases fi\>m the two extremes of 
the animal scale, consider fir^t the complicated mammal, 
whose growth from the embryo we have lately contemplated ; 
and then turn to the hydra, or freshwater pt»lyp, which is a 
mere bag of organized matter, dii^esting with its inner snrfiMe 
and respiring with the outer, — ^yet so little specialized thai, 
if turned inside out, the digestive surface will begin to 
respire, and the respirative surface to digest, as impertoib- 
ably as if nothing had happened. In shorty in a survey of 
the whole organic world, proin^ss from lower to higher forms 
is a progress from forms which are less, to forms which are 
more, dilferentiated and inte^att-d. 

One further point must be noticed before we conclude this 
preliminary sketch of the process of evolution. The iDns- 
tratious above given refer abuost exclusively to difTerentxa- 
tious and integrations of strU'Cturc, or, in other wends, to 
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rearrangements of the matter of which organic bodies are 
composed. It remains to be shown how the rearrangements 
of the motion retained by developing organisms exhibit the 
same characteristics, and manifest themselves as dififerentia- 
tions and integrations of function. All oi'ganic functions are 
either molar motions of contractile muscles, or of circulatory 
fluids, or else they are molecular motions in nerves, or in 
secreting organs, or in assimilative tissues in general. To 
show how these various motions become more specialized 
and more consolidated as the organism is developed, let us 
briefly reconsider the case of the' alimentary canal, whose 
structural modifications were lately described. The primitive 
alimentary canal exhibits from end to end a tolerably uni- 
form series of molar motions of constriction. But as the 
canal becomes more heterogeneous, the molar movements in 
its difierent parts simultaneously become more unlike one 
another. While the waves of contraction and expansion 
remain constant and moderate throughout the small in- 
testine, they are replaced in the oesophagus by more violent 
contractions and expansions that recur at longer rhythmical 
intervals. In the stomach the mechanical undulations are 
80 much more powerful as to triturate the contained food, 
and their rhythms are differently compounded ; while the 
movements of the mouth are still further specialized in the 
actions of biting and chewing. In the molecular motions 
constituting secretion and absorption there is a similar 
specialization. While absorption is confined chiefly to the 
area covered by the lacteals, secretion is specialized in 
various localities — in the salivary glands, in the gastric and 
intestinal follicles, in the liver, and in the pancreas — and in 
each place it has acquired a peculiar character. A like 
increase in heterogeneity and definiteness marks the circu- 
latory movements. In a slightly-evolved animal the nutri- 
tive fluid, answering to blood, moves about here and there at 
seeming random, its course being mainly determined by the 
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local pressure of the tissues. But in a highly-evolved 
animal, which possesses a well-developed vascular system, 
the blood runs in definite channels, and with well-marked 
differences of movement. Its movement is slow and con- 
tinuous in the capillaries, fast and continuous in the veins, 
still faster but discontinuous in the arteries; while the 
rhythms in all are subordinated by the central rhythm of 
the heart Still more remarkable, in the most complex 
organisms, is that kind of functional integration which 
consists in the mutual dependence of different functions. 
Neither alimentation nor circulation nor respiration can go 
on alone ; and all three are dependent upon the continuance 
of nervous action, which in turn depends alike' upon each of 
the three. A few whiffs of tobacco, for example, setting up 
slight molecular changes in the medulla oblongata, increase 
the heart's rate of pulsation, and stimulate every one of the 
alimentary secretions, while it is probable also that, through 
the medium of the sympathetic ganglia, the sectional area 
of every artery is slightly altered. The cautious physician, 
in prescribing a powerful drug, knows tliat he is dealing with 
an integration of motions so extensive that the disturbance 
of any one will alter the directions and composition of all 
the others to a degree which baffles accurate calculation. 
Contrasting with such cases as these the homogeneous, inde- 
finite and uncombined movements of those lowest animals, 
that are borne hither and thither by the vibrations of cilia, 
it becomes evident that the formula which expresses the 
structural evolution of matter, expresses also the functional 
evolution of the motion which the integrating matter 
retains. 

Embracing now in one general view the various kinds of 
transformation exemplified in the present chapter, we find 
that our survey of oiganic development completely justifies 
Mr. Spencer's technical statement: — ^^ Evolution is an inU-- 
grtzHon of matter and concomitaTit dissipation of motion; 
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during which the matter passes from an indefinite^ incoherent 
liomogeruity to a definite, colurent heterogeneity ; and during 
which tlie retahud motion undergoes a parallel trans- 
for^mation" ^ 

Here, it will be observed, we have obtained a formida 
which applies not to organic development merely, but to 
the transformations of Matter and Motion in general 
Though we have been led to it sotely by the consideration 
of those organic phenomena which, for reasons already 
presented, most conspicuously exemplify it, and in con- 
nection with which it was first partially generalized by 
Goethe and Von Baer ; yet now that we have arpved at this 
formula, we find ourselves expressing it in terms that are 
universal. Instead of a mere law of biology, we have 
enunciated the widest generalization that has yet been 
reached concerning the concrete universe as a whole. 
Having ascertained that in organic aggregates, where the 
conditions are such as to allow of relatively permanent 
structural rearrangements, the process of Evolution is cha- 
racterized by a change from indeterminate uniformity to 
determinate multiformity, we have assumed that like con- 
ditions will everywhere be attended with like results. The 
law asserts that wherever a relatively permanent system of 
rearrangements is possible, whether in organic or in in- 
organic aggregates, the change from indeterminate uniformity 
to determinate multiformity will be manifested. This leap of 
inference on Mr. Spencer's part, like the similar leap taken 
by Newton from the fall of the apple to the motions of the 
moon, is the daring act which completes the formation of 
the hypothesis. This grand hypothesis we must now proceed 
to verify by showing that the widest generalizations severally 
obtainable in the concrete sciences are included in it^ and 
receive from it their common interpretation. It is to be 
shown that in the case of sundry inoiganic aggr^tes or 

^ fHm PrindpUx, p. 896. 
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systems of parts (forming the subject-matter of astronomy 
and geology), where circumstances not yet recounted permit 
the retention of a considemble relative motion of parts, the 
processes of differentiation and integration are quite con- 
spicuously manifested ; although, as we might expect, these 
processes are never carried so far here as in the case of 
organic aggregates. It will next be shown that the hypo- 
thesis is verified, alike by the scanty facts which are at our 
disposal concerning the genesis of Life, and by the enormous 
multitude of facts which prove beyond the possibility of 
doubt that the more complex living creatures have ori- 
ginated by physical derivation from ancestral creatures that 
were less complex. Next, although — as I have already 
remarked — ^the phenomena of Mind are in no sense identi- 
fiable with material phenomena, yet as in all our experience 
there is no manifestation of Mind which is not mysteriously 
conditioned by movements of matter, we shall find that 
these super-organic phenomena do not fail to conform to the 
universal law. It will be shown that the development of 
conscious intelligence, alike in the individual and in the race, 
is characterized by the change from indeterminate uniformity 
to determinate multiformity. The history of the products of 
conscious intelligence exemplify the same principle ; and 
nowhere shall we find more striking confirmation than is 
furnished by the phenomena of social progress. By the time 
we have narrated the results of this vast induction, we shall be 
convinced that " from the earliest traceable cosmical changes 
down to the latest products of civilization," the law of 
organic evolution here expounded is the law of all evolution 
whatever. 

But the universality of this law admits of deductive proof, 
which may properly be adduced while concluding this chapter, 
and before entering upon the long course of inductive veri- 
fication which comes next in order. Already we have seen 
that the changes which primarily constitute Evolution are 
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necessitated by the rhythm of motion, and therefore in- 
directly by the persistence of force. We have now to show 
how the secondary changes, differentiation and integration^ 
are equally necessitated by the same primordial fact 

It is a corollary from the persistence of force, "that, in 
the actions and reactions of force and matter, an unlikeness 
in either of the factors necessitates an imlikeness in the 
effects." When the difterent portions of any homc^eneous 
aggregate are exposed to the action of unlike forces, or to 
unequal intensities of the same force, they are of necessity 
differently affected thereby. Between the unequally exposed 
parts there arise structural differences, entailing differences 
of property and function. That which before was homo- 
geneous has become heterogeneous through the appearance 
of certain unlikenesses ; and, under the name of dififerentia- 
tion, the rise of such unlikenesses has already been described. 
It remains to be observed that such unlikenesses cannot but 
arise, that differentiation must needs take place, because it is 
impossible for all the parts of any aggregate to be similarly 
conditioned with reference to any incident force. Whether 
it be the mechanical vibrations caused by a blow, the slow 
undulations constituting heat, or the more rapid undulations 
constituting light, that are propagated through any body, it 
equally follows that the respective vibrations will be com- 
municated in different degrees to those particles which are 
situated on the nearer and on the farther side of the body, 
and to those particles which are laterally near to or remote 
from the line followed by the incident force. The different 
parts will be variously moved, heated, or chemically affected, 
and a series of differentiations will thus have arisen. We 
need go no farther than the kitchen, to perceive that the 
crust formed on a loaf of bread or a joint of roasted meat, is 
due to the necessarily unequal exposure of outside and inside 
to the incident force coming in the shape of heat from the 
walls of the oven. In the impossibility of balancing au 
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arcniatelj made pair of scales, in the equal hnpowwhility <if 
keeping a tank of water free from cnrfentsy in the lasting of 
iron, and in the nneTen coolmg of a heated metal, is exesa- 
pIlEed the principle that the state of h m nog eu city is an 
unstable state. UniTeisallj the tendencj of thii^s^ amid 
the conflict of nnlike forces, is toward heterogeneitT. 

Coincident with the differentiation of aggregates^ there is 
a differentiation of the incident farceSb Whoi a moYin^ 
body is broken np by collision, its original momoitnm is 
severed into agroop of momenta^ which differ both in amount 
and in direction. The ray of solar light which fidls npon 
the foliage of a tree and npon the wall of the brick baQdii^ 
behind it, is separated by reflection into red and green 
rays, in which the nndnlations differ both in height and in 
breadth. Each portion of the differentiated force mnst in its 
turn enter as a factor into new differentiations^ The more 
heterogeneous an aggr^ate becomes the more rapidly must 
differentiation go od ; because each of its componait units 
may be considered as a whole, bearing relations to the other 
units similar to those which the aggr^ate beais to other 
aggregates ; and thus the differentiation of the whole must 
be followed by the differentiation of the parts. There must 
thus be a multiplication of effects as heterogeneity increases ; 
because, with increasing heterogeneity, the forces which 
bodies and parts of bodies mutuaUy exert upon each other 
must become ever more yaried and complex in their amounts 
and directiona 

We may see, therefore, that differentiation is a necessary 
consequence of the fundamental relations of matter and 
motion. And the same is true of that secondary int^ration 
or union of like units, which serves to render differentiation 
more conspicuous by substituting a demarcated grouping for 
a vague one. Considering what happens when a handful of 
pounded sugar, scattered before the breeze, falls here and 
there according to the respective sizes of the fragments, — ^we 
perceive that the units which descend in company are those 
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of equal size, and that their segregation results from their 
like relations to the incident force. The integration of several 
spinal vertebrae into a sacrum, as the result of exposure to a 
continuous strain in the same direction, is a still better 
example ; and from the phenomena of morphological develop- 
ment many parallel cases might be cited. Wherever dif- 
ferent parts of any group of units stand in different relations 
to an incident force, differentiation must result ; and wher- 
ever any sub-group of these units, after becoming unlike the 
rest, is acted on by a common force, the result must be 
the integration of the sub-group. But manifestly the pri- 
mary process of consolidation cannot long go on in any 
aggregate, without bringing sundry groups of units into 
dissimilar relations to adjacent groups ; nor can it long go on 
without subjecting each group, thus differentiated, to a pre- 
dominant force exerted by the totality of the companion- 
groups. Hence the change from indefinite incoherent homo- 
geneity to definite coherent heterogeneity must accompany 
the integration of matter ; and no alternative conclusion can 
be reached without denying the persistence of force. 

I am aware that scanty justice is here done to the argu- 
ments by which, in three interesting chapters, Mr. Spencer 
establishes this deductive conclusion. But since the brief 
exposition here given is not intended as a substitute for the 
study of Mr. Spencer's treatise, but rather as a commentary 
upon it, his position has been perhaps sufficiently indicated. 

We are now prepared to study with profit some of the 
phenomena presented by the past history of our planetary 
system. In the evolution of the sun, with his attendant 
planets and satellites, from a vast primeval mass of vapoAr, 
we shall be called upon to witness a grand illustration not 
only of that integration of matter and concomitant dissipation 
of motion which is the fundamental characteristic of Evo- 
lution in general, but also of that change from indefinite 
and incoherent homogeneity to definite and coherent hetero- 
geneity which is its most striking derivative feature. 

A A 2 



CHAPTER V. 



PLANETARY KVOLUTIOy. 



Among the notable phenomena presented by the structure 
of our planetary system, there are some which hare become 
so familiar to us that we commonly overlook them altogether, 
and throu<;h sheer inattentiyeness fail to realize their signifi- 
cance. For example, all the planets rerolve about the sun 
in the same direction, which coincides with the direction of 
the sun's own rotation upon his axis. All the planets* more- 
over, revolve in planes which are but slightly inclined to the 
plane of the sun's equator. Satellites conduct themselves 
similarly with reference to their primaries. Every satellite 
revolves about its primary in the direction of the primary's 
axial rotation, and in a plane but little inclined to the plane of 
the primary's equator. Again, with the single interesting 
exception of Uranus — and possibly also of Neptune — all 
the planets, as well as the sun, rotate upon their axes firom 
west to east, in the same direction with their orbital 
revolutions. And lastly, all the planets, both primaiy and 
secondary, move in elliptical orbits of small or moderate 
eccentricity. 

We are so accustomed to acquiesce in these &cts, as if 
they were ultimate, that we seldom stop to consider them 
in their true light, as unimpeachable witnesses to the past 
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history of the solar system. Yet as Laplace has shown, it 
is practically impossible that such harmonious relations 
should hold between the various members of the solar 
system, unless those members have had a common origin. 

The clue to that common origin may be sought in facts 
which are daily occurring before our very eyes. Every 
member of our planetary system is constantly parting with 
molecular motion in the shape of heat. Our earth is 
incessantly pouring out heat into surrounding space ; and, 
although the loss is temporarily made good by solar radia- 
tion, it is not permanently made good, — as is proved by the 
fact that during many millions of years the earth has been 
slowly cooling. I do not refer to the often-cited fact that 
the Arctic regions were once warm enough to maintain a 
tropical vegetation ; for this high temperature may well have 
been due to minor causes, such as the greater absorptive 
power of the ancient atmosphere with its higher percentage 
of carbonic acid and ozone. Nor need we insist upon the 
alleged fact that extensive glaciation appears to have been 
imknown until a comparatively late epoch ; although glacia- 
tion, whether brought about by changes in the distribution 
of land and sea or by a variation in the eccentricity of the 
earth's orbit, certainly does seem to imply a progressive 
dependence of the earth upon the supply of solar heat, due to 
the lowering of its own proper temperature. Such facts, 
however, are wholly inadequate to describe the primitive 
heat of the earth. The flattening of the poles being con- 
siderably greater than could have been produced by the 
rotation of a globe originally solid on the surface, it follows 
that the whole earth was formerly fluid. And this conclu- 
sion, established by dynamical principles, is uniformly 
corroborated by the observed facts of geology. Now the 
fluidity of the entire earth, with its rocks and metals, 
implies a heat suiflcient to have kept the planet incandescent, 
so that it must have shone with light of its uwn, like the 
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lost by radiation as fast as it is thus generated, the contrac- 
tion of the mass will go on unceasingly. It is in this way 
that physicists now account for the internal heat of the sun 
and the planets. A diminution of the sun's diameter by 
the amount of twenty miles could not be detected by the 
finest existing instruments ; yet the arrest of motion implied 
in this slight contraction would generate enough heat to 
maintain the present prodigious supply during fifty centuries. 
And in similar wise the internal heat of the earth during a 
given moment or epoch must be chiefly due to that very 
contraction which the radiation of its heat during the 
preceding moment or epoch has entailed. 

The generation of all this heat, therefore, which sun and 
planets have from time immemorial been losing, implies the 
transformation of an enormous quantity of molar motion of 
contraction. It implies that from time immemorial the 
various members of our planetary system have all been 
decreasing in volume and increasing in density ; so that the 
farther back in time we go, the larger and less solid must we 
suppose them to have been. This is an inevitable corollary 
from the companion laws that contracting bodies evolve heat, 
and that radiating bodies contract. 

Obviously, therefore, if we were to go back far enough, we 
should find the earth filling the moon's orbit,^ so that the 
matter now composing the moon would then have formed a 
part of the equatorial zone of the earth. At a period still 
more remote, the earth itself must have formed a tiny portion 
of the equatorial zone of the sun, which then filled the 
earth's orbit. At a still earlier date, the entire solar system 
must have consisted simply of the sun, which, more than 

^ It is Dot pmnuned, however, th*t the moon*a orbit was originaUy so large 
as at present. For by its tidal action upon our oceans the moon exerts a drag 
upon the earth's rotation, and the motion thus lost by the earth is added to 
the moon*s tangential momentum, thus increasing; the dimensions of its orbit. 
A pret*isely similar qualification is needed for the two next succeeding state- 
ments in tnc text. 
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X'.ce £rsi iLat we are cLIi^^ed to accredit the various parts 
of tJ.is genetic nebula viih motions bearing some reference to 
a common centre of gravity ; for the rotation of the resulting 
system must have Lad an equivalent amount of motion for 
its auLecedent, aud it is a well-known theorem of mechanics 
that no system of budies can acquire a primordial rotation 
merely from the interaction of its own parts. In making 
this assumption, however, we are simply carrying out the 
principle of the continuity of motion. It is not necessary to 
suppose, in addition, that all these motions primordially con- 
stituted a rotation of the whole mass in one direction. Such 
a hypothesis seems to me not only gratuitous, but highly im- 
probable It is more likely that these primeval motions took 
the shape of currents, now aiding and now opposing one 
another, and determined hither and thither according to local 
circumstances. In any case, such indefiniteness of movement 
must finally end in a definite rotation in one direction. For 
unless the currents tending eastward are exactly balanced 
by the currents tending westward — a supposition against 
which tlie chances are as infinity to one — the one set must 
eventually prevail over the other. And after some such 
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manner as this our solar nebula must have acquired its 
definite rotation from west to east. 

Let us next observe the mechanical consequences of this 
rotation. No matter what may have been the primitive 
shape of the nebula — and, if we may judge from the analogy 
of irresolvable nebulae now existing, it may very likely have 
been as amorphous as any cloud in a summer sky — no 
matter what its primitive shape^ it must at last inevitably 
assume the form peculiar to rotating bodies in which the 
particles move freely upon each other. It must become an 
oblate spheroid, flattened at the poles and bulging at the 
equator, because at the equator the centrifugal tendency 
generated by rotation is greatest. Furthermore as the mass 
contracts, it must rotate faster and faster; for as the total 
quantity of rotation is unalterable, the velocity must increase 
as the space traversed diminishes. 

In accordance with these principles of mechanics, as our 
solar nebula continued to radiate heat and contract, it con- 
tinued to rotate with ever-increasing velocity, its poles 
became more and more flattened, and its equatorial zone pro- 
truded more and more, until at last the centrifugal tendency 
at the equator became greater than the force of gravity at 
that place. Then the bulging equatorial zone, no longer able 
to keep pace with the rest of the mass in its contraction, 
was left behind as a detached ring, girdling, at a small but 
steadily increasing distance, the retreating central mass. 

What must now have been the career of this detached 
ring ? Unless subjected to absolutely symmetrical forces in 
all directions — an infinitely improbable supposition — such a 
ring must forthwith break into a host of fragments of very 
unequal dimensions. For in order that it should break into 
equal-sized fragments, the strains exerted upon it must be 
disposed with absolute syinin^try ; and against this supposition 
also the probabilities are as infinity to one. It would break, 
much as a dish breaks when dropped on the floor, into 
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the solar nebula. M. Plateau's experiment consists in freeing 
a fluid mass from the action of terrestrial gravity, so that its 
various parts may be subject only to their own mutual 
attractions ; and then in imparting to this mass an increas- 
ingly rapid movement of rotation. A quantity of oil is 
poured into a glass vessel containing a mixture of water and 
alcohol, of which the lower strata are heavier than the oil, 
while the upper strata are lighter. The oil, when poured in, ' 
descends until it reaches the stratum of the same density 
with itself, when being freed fit>m the action of terrestrial 
gravity, and subjected only to the mutual attraction of its 
own molecules, it assumes a spherical form. By an ingenious 
mechanical contrivance, M. Plateau now causes the sphere of 
oil to rotate about its own centre of gravity. While the 
movement is slow, the excess of centrifugal force at the 
equator of the oil-globe causes a bulging of the equator and 
corresponding flattening of the poles, like that observed 
in the sun and in all the planets. From a sphere the oil- 
globe becomes a '' spheroid of rotation." If now the move- 
ment is considerably accelerated the equatorial portion of 
the oil-globe becomes detached, and surrounds the central 
sphere of oil in the shape of a nearly circular ring, like 
Saturn's ring-system* Finally, if the movement is kept 
up for a sufficient length of time, the oil-ring breaks into 
fragments, which revolve like satellites about the oil- 
globe, and each of which keeps up for a time its own move- 
ment of rotation in the same direction with the revolution of 
the ring. 

The common origin of the planets from the sun's equator, 
as thus strikingly illustrated, explains at once the otherwise 
inexplicable coincidence of their rotations, their revolutions, 
and their orbital planes. At a single glance we see why the 
planetary orbits are always nearly concentric and nearly in a 
plane with the solar equator ; and we see that^ since the sun 
must always have rotated, as at present, from west to east» 
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kDOim subtSitaDceL" Odcc grant thit the son aod pLmets are 
cooliDg hofhes, the inf€:Tence is nnaroiiaLble that the matto' 
which coin|>oi^ them was fr>rmer!y mach more fare and dif- 
fused than at present If we are to infer the son's past con- 
dition from its present condition, we mn>t necessarily sup- 
pose that its constituent matter once occupied much more 
space than at present, " and we are entitleii to snppose that 
it extended as far as we can trace effects such as it might 
naturally leave behind it on retiring ; and snch the planets 
are/' The abandonment of successive equatorial zones by 
the shrinking solar nebula follows from known mechanical 
laws ; and the subsequent breaking np of each zone, and the 
consolidation of its fragments into a planet, are processes 
which similarly involve none but established dynamical prin- 
ciples. It ef^ually follows, from elementary laws of mecha- 
nics, that the planets thus formed would revolve and rotate 
both in the directions and in the planes in which they are 
actually observed to revolve and to rotate. There is thus^ 
observes Mr. Mill, nothing gratuitous in Laplace's specida- 
tion: "it is an example of legitimate reasoning from a 
present effect to a possible past cause, according to the known 
laws of that cause." 

But the evidence in favour of the theory of nebular genesis 
is not restricted to these general coincidences between obser- 
vation and deduction. Many striking minor details in the 
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structure of the solar system, otherwise apparently inexpli- 
cable, are beautifully explained by the theory of nebular 
genesis. Let us first consider a case which would appear to 
be an obstacle, not only to this, but to any other frameable 
theory. We have already hinted that Uranus, while revolv- 
ing in the same direction with the other planets, has a back- 
ward rotation, so that to an observer placed upon Uranus the 
sun would seem to rise in the west and set in the east. His 
moons revolve about him in the same retrograde direction ; 
and his axis, instead of standing at a great angle to his orbit- 
plane, as is the case witli all the nearer planets, lies down 
almost upon the orbit-plane. It has been asserted that these 
peculiarities are also manifested by Neptune; though our 
opportunities for observing the latter planet are so few that 
this point cannot yet l)e regarded as established. Why now 
should such exceptional phenomena be manifested in the 
case of either or both of these outermost planets? In his 
essay on the Nebular Hypothesis, Mr. Spencer has shown 
that these phenomena may be explained by a reference to the 
shape of the rings from which the outermost planets were 
formed. When the solar nebula was so large as to fill the 
orbit of Neptune, its rotation must have been slower, and its 
figure consequently less oblate, than at later stages of con- 
traction. Now the ring detached from a very oblate spheroid, 
which bulges greatly at the equator, must obviously be 
shaped like a flat quoit, as is the case with Saturn's rings ; 
while conversely the ring detached from a spheroid which 
bulges comparatively little at the equator, will approximate 
to the shape of a hoop. Hence the rings which gave rise to 
Neptune and Uranus, having been detached before the solar 
nebula had attained the maximum of oblateness, are likely 
to have been hoop-shaped; and when we consider the 
enormous circumferences occupied by these rings, compared 
with the moderate sizes of the residting planets, we see that 
they must have been very thin hoops. Now in such a hoop 
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the angnlBi Teloeities of tbe inner and outer snrfaces re> 
spectivelj will be nearly equal, and the planetary mass into 
which such a hoop concentrates will have its greatest diameter 
at light angles (or nearly so) to the plane of its orbit ; so 
that its tendency to rotate in the line of its revolution will 
be so slight as to be easily overcome by any one of a hundred 
possible disturbing circumstances. Without feeling required 
to point out the precise nature of such circumstances, we 
may readily see that, in the case of the outermost planets, 
the causes which ordinarily make the rotation coincide with 
the line of revolution were at their minimum of efficiency. 
So that the retrograde rotation of Uranus, though not perhaps 
actually implied by the hooped shape of its ancestral ring, 
is at any rate quite in accordance with it. 

I cite this example, not merely on its own account, but 
also by reason of the further disclosures to which it leads ua 
Whatever may be thought of the special interpretation just 
cited, there is no doubt that Mr. Spencer's conception of 
hoop-shaped and quoit-shaped rings points to a notable series 
of harmonies among the phenomena of the solar system. 
Observe, first, that according to the theory, the outer planets 
ought in general to be much larger than the inner planets ; 
and for a very simple reason. The ancestral rings which 
coincided with the immense orbits of Uranus and Neptune 
must of course have been larger than the ancestral rings 
which coincided with the smaller orbits of Mars and the 
earth. A ring, for example, which is seventeen thousand 
millions of miles in circumference may be expected to con- 
tain more matter than a ring which is less than six hundred 
millions of miles in circumference; and hence we may 
understand why Neptune contains at least sixteen times as 
much matter as the earth. 

But this, though significant^ is not a complete explanation ; 
for as the case now stands, it would seem as if there ought 
to be a regular gradation in the sizes of the planets. Not 
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only ought Mercury to be the smallest, but Neptune ought 
to be the largest. The facts, however, do not accord with 
this view. The four outer planets are indeed much larger 
than the four inner ones. But of the inner group the largest 
is not Mars, but the earth ; while in the outer group we find 
Jupiter three-and-a-half times as large as Saturn, which in 
turn is seven times larger than Uranus. Now the key to 
these apparent anomalies must, I think, be sought in the 
shapes of the rings from which the planets were respectively 
formed. Neptune and Uranus, formed from very tMn hoop- 
like rings, at a period when the solar equator protruded but 
slightly, are indeed large planets, but not so large as would 
be inferred from the size of their orbits alone. But as the 
solar nebula continued to contract, its increasing equatorial 
velocity rendered it more and more oblate in figure, so that 
the rings next detached were quoit-shaped. Hence the 
resulting planets not only had their major diameters but 
little inclined to their orbit-planes, but they were also larger 
in size. The very broad quoits which gave rise to Jupiter 
and Saturn may well have contained more than fourteen times 
as much planetary matter as the extensive but slender hoops 
which formed the two oldest planets. If instead of looking 
at the sizes of the resulting planets, we consider the thick- 
nesses of the genetic rings, as determined by comparing the 
size of a planet with the size of its orbit, we shaU see that, 
from Neptune to Jupiter, there was a regular increase in the 
thickness of the rings, such as the theory might lead us to 
anticipate. 

But now after the separation of Jupiter from the parent- 
mass, we encounter a break in this series of phenomena. The 
thickness of the detached rings sinks to a minimum in the 
case of the asteroids, and then steadily increases again until 
in Mercury there is once more an approach to the quoit- 
shape. Observe the curious sequence of facts, which hitherto, 
so &r as I know, has never been noticed by any of the writers 
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further confirmation ; for '^ other things equal, a genetic ring 
that is broadest in the direction of its plane will produce a 
mass rotating faster than one that is broadest at right angles 
to its plane " ; and accordingly Jupiter and Saturn, originating 
from relatively quoit-shaped rings, rotate very swiftly ; while 
all the inner planets, originating from relatively hoop-shaped 
rinj^s, rotate with much less rapidity. 

Here we may profitably consider the singular instance in 
the history of the solar system in which a detached ring has 
failed to become integrated into a single planetary mass. 
Everyone remembers how, in accordance with the law of 
Titius concerning planetary intervals, Kepler was led to pre- 
dict the existence of a planet between Mars and Jupiter ; and 
how, at the b^inning of the present century, not one only, 
but four such planets, were suddenly discovered. More than 
a hundred of these little bodies have now been det^cteVl, and 
each year adds new names to the list The four earliest 
observed — Vesta, Juno, Ceres, and Pallas — are of respectable 
dimensions ; Pallas having a diameter of 600 miles, or more 
than one fourth the diameter of our moon. Most of the 
others are quite tiny, the smallest having a surface perhaps 
not larger than the state of Hhode Island. Not only do they 
occupy the position which would normally belong to a single 
planet between Mars and Jupiter, but it is hardly question- 
able that they have all originated from a single ring ; for 
their orbits are interlaced in such a complicated way that, if 
they were material rings instead of ideal lines in space, it 
would be possible to lift them all up by lifting any one of 
them. Why should just one of the solar rings have failed to 
develope into a single planet, and why should such an arrest 
of development have occurred in just this part of the solar 
system ? 

common mode of genesis for both planets snd satellites ; and are likely, when 
completely gcuer:ili24.tl, to yield important testimony in behalf of the nebular 
thwiry. 

VOK I. B B 
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According to Olbers, the discoverer of Pallas and Vesta, 
this is not a case of arrested development, but these little 
bodies are merely the fragments of an ancient well-developed 
planet, which has been in some way exploded. But this 
hypothesis, though countenanced by Mr. Spencer, seems to 
me unsatisfactory. In Mr. Spencer's essay, it is closely con- 
nected with the hypothesis of a gaseous nucleus for all the 
planets, which, though there ingeniously elaborated, seems to 
me as yet too doubtful to serve as a basis for further explana- 
tions. And even granting the hypothesis, it would be 
necessary further to show why in this planet alone the out- 
ward pressure of the gaseous nucleus should have overcome 
the resistance of the solidified- crust. I believe that the 
problem is much nearer a solution when we treat it as a case 
of arrested development ; for on this view the peculiar fate 
of the ancestral ring may be at least partially explained by 
a reference to the perturbing attraction exerted upon it by 
Jupiter. 

When we reflect upon the immensity of the distances 
which separate the outer planets from each other, even in 
conjunction, we perceive that during the earlier stages of 
nebular contraction no planet was in danger of being dis- 
turbed in its formation by the attraction of its next outer 
neighbour and predecessor. But as the increasing equatorial 
protuberance of the solar spheroid began to result in the 
formation of lai^ger and larger planets, and as the formation 
of planets began, according to the law of Titius, to occur at 
shorter and shorter intervcds, there began to be some danger 
of such disturbance. There was no chance for a catastrophe, 
however, until the time when the asteroid-ring was detached. 
The enormous Jupiter-ring was at least 370,000,000 miles 
removed from Saturn, besides which its huge mass, implying 
powerful gravitative force among its constituent parts, served 
further to insure its equilibrium. Hence it ran little risk of 
incurring disaster in the course of its planetary development. 
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It was otherwise with the aacestral ring of the asteroids. 
This thinnest and weakest of rings started on its independent 
career at a distance of only 240,000,000 miles from Jupiter, 
the planet whose gravitative force is more than twice that of 
all the other planets put together. Under such circumstances it 
would seem impossible that a planet could be formed The 
asteroid-ring must, have been liable to rupture, not only from 
the causes which affect all planet- forming rings alike, but 
also from the strain exerted upon it, now in one part and 
now in another, by Jupiter's attraction. The fragments of a 
ring, torn asunder by such a cause, would not continue to 
occupy the same orbit; they would be dragged from the 
common path in various directions and to various distances, 
according to the ever-changing position of the disturbing 
body. Henceforward, instead of chasing directly on each 
other^s heels, they would rush along in eccentric, continually 
intersecting paths, and there would thus be no opportunity 
for consolidation, except in the case of two fragments 
meeting each other at the intersection of their orbits. As a 
final result we should have, not one good-sized planet, but a 
multitude of tiny planets, with intersecting orbits exhibiting 
great differences in eccentricity. All this is true of the group 
of asteroids. While the mean breadth of the ideal zone 
occupied by their orbits is about 100,000,000 miles, its 
extreme breadth reaches 250,000,000 miles. While the orbit 
of Europa is more nearly circular than any of the orbits of 
the true planets, on the other hand the orbit of Polyhymnia 
attains an almost cometary eccentricity, the difference 
between its perihelion and aphelion being nearly 200,000,000 
miles. 

There is one other circumstance, however, which my 
hjrpothesis thus far fails to explain. While the true planets 
revolve in planes but slightly inclined to the ecliptic — the 
orbit of Mercury showing an inclination of about seven 
de<^es as the maximum instance — the asteroids, on the con- 

B B 2 
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trary, revolve in planes of quite various degrees of inclina- 
tion, the orbit of Pallas rising above the ecliptic at an angle 
of thirty-four degrees. As the disturbing attraction of 
Jupiter, however various in direction, would seem to have 
been exeited wholly in one plane, I am unable to account for 
this diversity of inclinations. Yet in spite of this short- 
coming in the hjrpothesis-^which might perhaps be removed 
by some one more thoroughly conversant with dynamics — all 
the other circumstances in the case point unmistakeably to 
the forcible nipture of the genetic ring by the attraction 
exerted by Jupiter ; and thus it would seem that, just when 
such an untoward event in the history of the solar system 
might have been expected to occur, it did occur. 

Supposing this explanation to be sound in principle, it is 
quite easy to show why such an event has not occurred sub- 
sequently. The next ring — the one which gave rise to Mars 
— must have been more than twice as thick as the genetic 
ring of the asteroids, and consequently better fitted to resist 
a strain from without. And, moreover, being 115,000,000 
miles fartlier removed from Jupiter, the latter planet could 
exert upon it only four-ninths of the disturbing force which it 
had exerted upon the asteroid-ring. Thus the Mars-ring was 
permitted to develope into a planet. In turn, the small size of 
Mars prevented him from exerting any disastrous perturbing 
force upon the ring which gave rise to the earth, though his 
distance from that ring could not have exceeded 50,000,000 
miles. A simple computation will show that Mars could 
exert upon the earth-ring not much more than one-hundredth 
part of the attraction exercised by Jupiter upon the ances- 
tral ring of the asteroids. On the other hand, had the mass 
of Mars been one twenty-fifth as great as that of Jupiter — 
that is, thirteen times as great as the mass of the earth — ^he 
might have prevented the formation of the planet on which 
we live. And had the mass of Mars been equal to that of 
Jupiter, he might have dealt destruction to all the planetary 
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rings subsequently detached between himself and the present 
solar surface. The earth, Venus, and Mercury would in such 
a case have been represented by a triple zone of asteroids, 
revolving in more or less eccentric orbits, and the portions of 
planetary matter which constitute the German armies belea- 
guering Paris might to-day* have been peacefully whirling 
in space, ten million miles removed from the portions which 
constitute the starving population of that unhappy city. 

Joining together all the foregoing considerations, we have 
a most interesting array of facts, which I believe have not 
hitherto been contemplated in connection with one another. 
Though in the sizes of the planets, superficially regarded, we 
find no conspicuous symmetry of arrangement, yet in the 
thickness of the genetic rings, as obtained by a legitimate 
process of inference, we find a symmetry of disposition that 
is striking and suggestive. From Neptune to Jupiter we find 
a progressive increase in thickness that is entirely in con- 
formity with the nebular hypothesis. From the asteroids to 
Mercury there is a similar progressive increase which is 
similarly in entire harmony with the hypothesis. And in 
the only group of satellites concerning which we have 
adequate data, there is observed a paraUel phenomenon. But 
in the solar system there is a conspicuous break in the 
uniformity of succession ; and this break curiously occurs 
just at the place where, according to the most plausible 
supposition, there was an arrest or failure in the normal 
formation of a planet. I have partially succeeded in ti-acing 
this arrest or failure to the immediate efifects wrought by the 
mere proximity and gigantic size of the planet just preceding 
in the order of detachment. Whether it can be shown that 
this cause, which well-nigh accounts for one of this group of 
phenomena, will account in some analogous way for the 
whole group ; whether it can be shown that the detachment 
of this gigantic mass may have altered the dynamic relations 

* Th«t is, in noccmb«r, 1870. 
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of the central spheroid in such a way as to reduce to a 
minimam its power of eliminating farther rings; I will 
not pretend to say. It seems to me better to leaTe the 
problem with this clear and definite statement, rather than 
to encumber it with hypothetical explanations which are 
quite likely to prove purely gratuitous. Of the various ex- 
planations which have occurred to me, none seem at all 
satisfactory ; and I will gladly resign, into abler hands, the 
task of solving the problem. What we may regard, how- 
ever, as fairly established, is this: that while, after the 
formation of Jupiter, the detachment of rings followed the 
same law of progression as before, there was nevertheless 
some newly-introduced circumstance present which affected 
the whole series of detachments in common. But while fhe 
non-explanation of this newly-introduced circumstance leaves 
a serious gap in the argument, it is to be noted that all the 
facts, so far as collated, are in harmony with the nebular 
hypothesis, — ^the existence of the zone of asteroids, in par- 
ticular, furnishing powerful evidence in its favour. 

If we pass from this complicated problem to the much 
simpler one of the distribution of the satellites, we shall 
find evidence in behalf of nebular genesis so remarkable as 
almost to amount to demonstration. Whoever has read the 
favourite speculations of theologians concerning the " plu- 
rality of worlds," will doubtless remember how strikingly the 
divine goodness is illustrated in the law that in general the 
remoter planets have the greater number of satellites. Here 
however, as in so many cases, observes Mr. Proctor, "the 
scheme of the Creator is not so obvious to human reasoning 
as some have complacently supposed." The *' contrivances " 
for lighting Saturn are by no means what they ought to be, 
according to this teleological hypothesis. The illuminating 
power of our moon is (from its greater proximity to the sun) 
sixteen times greater than that of all the eight moons of 
Saturn combined ; while if that planet were habitable, his 
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rings would prove a formidable nuisance. Mr. Proctor has 
shown that, in latitudes corresponding to that of New York 
and Naples, they cause total eclipses of the sun, which last 
seven terrestrial years at a time. But the problem wliich 
natural theology thus fails to solve, is completely solved by 
a veiy simple mechanical consideration. Since the detach- 
ment of a moon-forming ring from a contracting planet 
depends on the excess of centrifugal force over gravity at its 
equator, it is evident that rings will be detached in greatest 
numbers from those planets in which the centrifugal force 
bears the highest ratio to gravitatioa Such planets will have 
the greatest number of moons. And such, in fact, is the case. 
Of the four inner planets, which rotate slowly, and in which 
the centrifugal force is therefore small, only the earth is 
known to have a satellite.^ But Jupiter, whose centrifugal 
force is twenty times greater than that of any of the inner 
planets, has four satellites. Uranus, with still greater cen- 
trifugal force, has at least four, and probably six or eight 
moons.. And finally Saturn, in which the centrifugal force is 
one-sixth of gravity, being nearly fifty times greater than on 
the earth, has at least eight moons, besides his three unbroken 
(or partly-broken) rings. Mr. Spencer may well declare that 
this emphatic agreement of observation with deduction is an 
unanswerable aigument in favour of the nebular theory. 
Here, where the dynamic relations involved are so simple 
that we have no difficulty in tracing them, the significance of 
the result is unmistakeable. Where we are enabled thus 
directly to put the question to Nature, there is no ambiguity 
in her answer. 

In the quoit-shaped rings which girdle Saturn, we have 
a curious vestige — upon the bignificance of which Kant 
strongly insisted — of the ancient history of our planetaiy 

1 It in not improbable that Venus may have a satellite also. Several astro- 
nomers have declared that they have seen such a satellite ; but as their testi- 
mony seems difficult to reconcile with that of other a«trotiomer8, o(]iially 
competent as observers, the question must remsin sn o|»ou onrfurth*' prvMiit. 
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system. So great has been the centrifugal force upon Saturn, 
due to his rapid rotation and small speciGc gravity, that the 
detachment of rings would seem to have gone on after the 
surface of the planet had assumed the liquid state; and 
whether the rings thus formed be now continuous, or (as is 
far more probable) discontinuous, they have obviously had a 
much better chance of preserving their equilibrium than the 
ordinary vaporous moon-forming rings. The dynamics of the 
Satumian system still present many difficult questions ; but 
the fact that Saturn is the one planet which is still girdled by 
rings that are apparently-continuous, is a very powerful 
argument in favour of the nebular hypothesis. 

But the evidence does not end with these mechanical illus- 
trations. In the present physical condition of the various 
planets, so far as it can be determined, we shall find further 
corroborative testimony. It is a corollary from the nebular 
hypothesis that all the planets, having successively originated 
from the same vaporous mass, must be composed in the main 
of similar chemical elements ; and this inference has thus far 
been uniformly corroborated by spectroscopic observation 
wherever there has been an opportunity to employ it. Hence 
it follows that the process through which the earth has 
passed in contracting to its present dimensions has been, or 
will be, repeated to a certain extent upon all the other 
planets. Upon any planet there must eventually occur a 
solidification of the cnist, an extensive evaporation and pre- 
cipitation of water, an upheaval of mountains, an excavation 
of river-beds, and a deposit of alluvium, resulting in sedi- 
mentary strata. But obviously the time at which these 
phenomena occur must depend, not merely upon the an- 
tiquity of the planet, but also upon the rate with which it 
parts with the heat generated during its contraction. Since 
the outer planets ai^e so nmch older than the inner ones, it 
might at first be supposed that they must have progressed 
much further in consolidation. But against this must be 
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offset the consideration that the ratio of volume to mass is 
likely to have been from the first veiy much greater in the 
case of the earlier planets than in the case of the interior 
ones, since formed from a denser sun. Even now the high 
ratio of volume to mass is one of the most striking charac- 
teristics of the four outer as compared with the four inner 
planets ; and as bulky bodies radiate heat much more slowly 
than small ones, it may well be that this relatively small 
density indicates the retention of a relatively great amount 
of molecular motion. Of all the factors in the case, bulk is 
undoubtedly the most important. Just as the hot water in 
the boiler may remain warm through a winter's night, while 
the hot water in the tea-kettle cools off in an hour, so a great 
planet like Jupiter may remain in a liquid molten condition 
long after a small planet like the earth, though formed ages 
later, has acquired a thick solid crust and a cool temperature. 
Hence in a general survey of the solar system we may 
expect to find the largest planets still showing signs of a heat 
like that which formerly kept the earth molten, and we may 
expect to find the smallest planets in some cases showing 
signs of a cold more intense than any which has been known 
upon the earth. 

Now this series of inferences, constituting simply an 
elaborate corollary from the theory of nebular genesis, is fiilly 
confirmed by observation in the cases of Saturn, Jupiter, 
Mars, and the Moon, — the only planets whose surfaces have 
been studied with any considerable success. According to 
the nebular hypothesis, Jupiter and Saturn ought to be pro- 
digiously hot; and so they appear to be when carefully 
examined. The tremendous atmospheric disturbances observed 
upon both these planets are such as cannot well be explained 
by the comparatively sluggish action of the sun's radiance 
upon such distant orbs. The atmosphere of Jupiter is laden 
with masses of cloud, whether composed solely of water or 
not, whose cubic contents far exceed those of all the oceans 
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occulted by the moon, they disappear instantaneously/'— 
which would not be the case had the moon an appreciable 
atmosphere; and spectroscopic evidence has confirmed this 
conclusion. Nor are there any signs of the presence of 
liquid oceans, or of running water. Yet if the moon was 
originally formed from an equatorial zone of the earth, it 
would seem that it ought to contain the same materials which 
have from the oldest times constituted a considerable part of 
the terrestrial surface. Besides this, the vast plains on the 
moon which the old astronomers supposed to be. seas, and 
named as such, are now held to be areas underlaid by 
sedimentary rocks implying the former presence of water.^ 
If this view be correct, there must in all probability have 
been winds to excite the erosive movements of the water 
which caused this sedimentation. For tidal action upon the 
moon cannot be regarded as a considerable factor in the 
erosion, unless we go back to that enormously remote period 
when the earth's tidal pull was stiU employed in dragging 
the moon's rotation into synchrony with its revolution. 

Here there id an apparent discrepancy, which will dis- 
appear, however, when we inquire further into the past 
career of the moon as indicated by the present condition of 
its surface. To a great extent the lunar surface is made up 
of huge masses of igneous rock, through which at short 
intervals yawn enormous volcanic craters, whose fires seem 
to be totally extinguished. The giant forces required to 
bring about such a state of things are now quiescent. And 
this implies that the moon is a dead planet. It implies that 
the thermal eneigies which were once instrumental in raising 
those huge cones, Tycho, Copernicus, and the rest — quaintly 
named after our terrestrial heroes of science — and which once 
drove up fiery streams of molten lava through their ample 

^ Moreover, '* it ia not to be forgotten that, so far as terrestrial experience 
is concerned, watar is absolately essential to the occurrence of volcanic 
action." Proctor, Tke Moan^ p. S53. 
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mouths, are now clean gone, radiated off into space. This 
cessation of volcanic activity indicates that the planet has 
reached its limit of consolidation, and is no longer generating 
heat from within.^ Now the degree of cold implied by this 
stoppage of further lunar consolidation must immeasurably 
exceed anything within terrestrial experience. It may well 
have been great enough to freeze all the lunar oceans, and 
even to liquefy, or perhaps to solidify, the gases of the lunar 
atmosphere. The moon is indeed subjected at each rotation 
to the fierce noontide heat sent from the sun ; but however 
this' may scorch and blister the rocky surface, it can exercise 
but little melting power. An atmosphere, as Mayer has 
happily observed, is like a valve which lets water run through 

^ " Neyertheless, there are processes at work out yonder which must be as 
active, one cannot but believe, as any of those which affect our earth. In 
each lunation, the moon's surface undergoes changes of temperature which 
should suffice to disintegrate large portions of her surface, and with time to 
crumble her loftiest mountains into shapeless heaps. In the long lunar night 
of fourteen days, a cold far exceeding the intensest ever produced in terres- 
trial experiments must exist over the whole of the uniUuminated hemisphere ; 
and under the influence of this cold all the substances composing the moon's 
crust must shrink to their least dimensions — not all equaUy (in this we find 
a circumstance increasing the energy of the disintegrating forces), but ecM!h 
according to the quslity which our physicists denominate the coefficient of 
expansion. Then comes on the long lunar day, at first dissipating the intense 
cold, then gradually raising the substance of the lunar crust to a higher and 
higher degree of heat, until (if the inferences of our most skilful physicists, 
and the evidence obtained from our most powerful means of experiment can 
be trusted) the surface of the mobn bums (one may almost say) with a heat 
of some 500° F. Under this tremendous heat all the substances which had 
shrunk to their least dimensions must expand according to their various 
degrees ; not greatly, indeed, so far as any small quantity of matter is 
affected, but to an important amount when large areas of the moon's surface 
are considered. Remembering the effects whicn take place on our earth, in 
the mere change from the frost of winter to the moderate warmth of early 
spring, it is difficult to conceive that such remarkable contraction and expan- 
sion can take piece in a surface presumably less coherent than the relatively 
moist and plastic substances comprising the terrestrial crust, without gradually 
effecting the demolition of the steeper lunar elevations. When we consider, 
further, that these processes are repeated not year by year, but month by 
month, and that all the circumstances attending them are calculated to 
render them most effective because so slow, steadfast, and uniform in their 
progression, it certainly does not seem wonderful that our teleacopists should 
from time to time recognize signs of change in the moon's face. —Proctor, 
The Moon, pp. 880-882. 
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in one direction, but not in the other. Through an enveloping 
atmosphere the solar rays easily pierce, but return with 
difficulty. But from the airless surface of the moon the 
solar radiance must be immediately reflected into space, as 
fi*om the surface of a polished mirror. Just as on the 
summits of the Himalayas, where the atmosphere is so rare, 
the huge snow-masses remain through centuries unmelted, in 
spite of the sun's blazing heat ; so on the surface or in the 
deep abysms of the moon, the air and water oncefirozen must 
remain frozen forever. 

We have not yet, however, reached a satisfactory inter- 
pretation of the original disappearance of the lunar atmo- 
sphere. Granting the disappearance of the atmosphere, the 
maintenance of a more than arctic cold in spite of the utmost 
intensity of solar radiation may readily be admitted. But in 
this explanation the absence of a surface atmosphere is pre- 
supposed rather than accounted for. Yet I have thought it 
worth while to introduce the case in this way, as we thus get 
a more vivid impression of the actual state of things upon 
the moon. For the original disappearance of the lunar air 
and water, a far more thoroughgoing explanation was pro- 
pounded some years since by AL Saemann;^ but in this 
explanation the extreme cooling of the moon, as just illus- 
trated, is implicitly involved. According to M. Saemann, 
the lunar air and water have been literally drunk up by the 
thirsty rocks. On our own globe the tendency of the surface- 
water is constantly to percolate through the soil of the land 
or sea-bottom, and thence through the rocks, downward 
towards the centre of the earth. Yet with our present 
supply of internal heat, it is not probable that any water can 
reach more than one hundredth part of the distance tow^s 
the earth's centre, without becoming vaporized and thus getting 

1 In a paper on the unity of geoloffical phenomena throughout the aolar 
■VBiem, tnwelated by Prof. Sterry Hunt, and pablUhed in the Ai ' 
Journal of Sci$mu, Jannary, 1802. 
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Martial summer. Coincidences like tliese bear sufficient 
testimony to a general resemblance between Mars and the 
earth. For where there are oceans and clouds and an 
atmosphere and polar snows, there must also be currents, 
aerial and oceanic, as well as rains, rivers, and sedimentary 
rocks; so that the surface of Mais must probably present 
geologic phenomena not essentially unlike those witnessed 
upon the earth. Whether such geologic similarity has 
entailed a further resemblance in the case of organic and 
super-organic phenomena, must be left for the more profound 
deductive science of some future day to determine. 

Thus from whatever point of view we study our phmetaty 
system, we find such a congeries of phenomena as would 
have been produced by the gradual development of the 
system from a homogeneous nebula. On summing up the 
conspicuous facts already cited, we see that the nebular hypo- 
thesis fully explains the shapes of the planetary orbits, and 
their slight inclinations to the plane of the solar equator ; the 
shapes of the satellite-orbits, and their proximate coincidence 
with the equatorial planes of their primaries ; the inclina- 
tions of the planetary axes to their orbit-planes ; the oblate 
figures of the planets ; their velocities of rotation ; the direc- 
tions in which they revolve ; and the directions in which 
they rotate. To this last clause the apparent obstacle pre- 
sented by the retrograde rotation of Uranus (and possibly of 
Neptune also) is seen on closer examination to be no real 
obstacle ; and the fact that the exception occurs among the 
outermost planets, just where we might expect it to occur, if 
at all, is a powerful argument in favour of the general theory. 
A like powerful argument is furnished by the existence of 
apparently-continuous rings about Saturn, the planet upon 
which the centrifugal force bears the highest ratio to gravity. 
Still more convincing is the testimony rendered by the dis- 
tribtttion of satellites, — ^a testimony well-nigh meeting all 
the requirements of crucial proof. Irregular as are the sizes 
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of the planets on a superficial view, we find beneath this 
apparent irregularity a marvellous symmetry of disposition, 
the explanation of which, though incomplete, is as far as it 
goes in favour of the nebular hypothesis. The breaking up 
of the ?one of asteroids, though not fully explained, is seen 
to have occurred in the only part of the system where such an 
event, according to the hypothesis, was likely to occur. And 
finally the geologic or meteorologic phenomena manifested by 
the four planets whose surfaces have thus far been success- 
fully studied, are just what the theory requires them to be. 
The intense heat and furious volcanic activity of Jupiter 
and Saturn, the extreme loss of heat and cessation of volcanic 
activity upon the moon, the moderate temperature and habit- 
able aspect of Mars, are alike deducible from the nebular 
hypothesis. 

I doubt if such persistent agreement between deduction 
and observation has ever been witnessed in the case of an 
erroneous or radically inadequate hypothesis. If the sole 
ultimate test of a theory is that it reconciles the order of 
conceptions with the order of phenomena, may we not say 
that the theory of Kant and Laplace, having sustained the 
repeated application of this test, may be accepted provisionally 
as a true account of the past history of our system of 
worlds ? It is true that the application of the test has not 
yet been made exhaustive ; the verification is not yet 
complete. Some of the interpretations above given are still, 
as I have acknowledged, but partial ; and there are yet other 
groups of phenomena with which I have not ventured to 
meddle. To the various densities of the planets I have 
alluded but incidentally ; and the various angular velocities, 
as well as the order of distances formulated in the law of 
Titius, still await an explanation. Besides which, the evi- 
dence from the physical condition of the surfaces of Mercury 
and Venus, Uranus and Neptune, and the moons of the four 
outer planets, is not yet forthcoming. It would be asserting 
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too Diuch, therefore, to assert that the nebular hypothoais is 
completely verified, like the bypothosie of gravitation. But 
on the other band, they understand little of the loi^ic of 
Bcientific inquiry who expect to obtain the aanio kind and 
degree of evidence in the former case as in the latter. It 
was part of Newton'a rare good fortune that bis bypothesia 
was the generalization of a pbysical property of matter, 
which could be verified by u single crucial inatanro. In 
none of the concrete aciencea can auch kind of verjfloation 
be looked for. A theory relating to a hetoro};cueous asaeni- 
blage of concrete phenomena can only be verified gradually, 
as the succesaive groups of phenomena in question nru one 
after another successfully studied and intcvpruted. I1iua the 
complete verification of the nebular hypothrsis. as a]>plie<l 
merely to the solar system, involves tlia complete explana- 
tion of the chief dynamic and physical features of the 
syatem ; and for thia we have yet to wait Meanwhile the 
theory possesses such unmistakeable marks of geiiuineneHs, 
it conforms in so many and various ways to tho test of 
reconciling the order of conceptions with the order of 
phenomena, that no one capable of estimating scientific evi- 
dence would hesitate in proviaionally accepting it. I)(>viHod 
to account for a certain limited group of pbcnomcna, it not 
only accounts for these, but also for other groups of |>beno- 
meoa, not considered by its pro{K>und('rH. Facta wliiuli on a 
superficial view appeared aa obstacles to the theory, liave on 
closer examination turned out to be powerful arguments in 
its favour. It is sustained by all the facts within our ken, 
and invalidated by none. And it has so far thriven wiLli 
the progress of discovery during the past hundred and twt nt/ 
years, that at the present moment it commanda wider assent 
than at any prenoos time since its first promulgation. 

Of this last statement we find striking confirmation lu* 
we pass beyond the limits of the M>Lar system and seek t"r 
evidence in the remotest depths of stellar space-. It ii w-ll 

VdL I. c c 
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kao-wD that Sir William Herschel supposed certain irresolv- 
able nebulfe to consist of self-luminous vapour hovering 
cloud-like in space. Laplace associated this hypothesis with 
his own theory of planetary evolution ; pointing to the pre- 
sent existence of nebulous masses as confirmatory proof of 
the past existence of such a nebulous mass as bis theory 
required. According to this view, the irresolvable nebulre are 
simply starry systems lii embryo; and when our planetary 
system consisted simply of the sun diffused in gaseous form 
over a circumference of perhaps thirty thousand laillion miles, 
it was juat like one of these nebulce. But since Hetschel's 
time many nehulee, which he regarded as irresolvable, have 
been resolved into dense starry cluster?. The great nebula 
in Orion, upon which Herschel placed great reliance, was 
resolved both by Lord Bosse's reflector and by our Harvard 
redactor ; and the suspicion began accordingly to arise that, 
if our telescopes were only powerful enough, there might 
prove to be no irresolvable nebulee at alL Hence many 
writers thoughtlessly hastened to proclaim that the nebular 
theory had lost its chief support, forgetting that the over- 
whelming evidence furnished by the comparatively well- 
known sb^ucture of the solar system must take precedence of 
any hypothesis as to the character of remote and less-known 
sidereal phenomena. Mr> Chambers, in giving an account of 
the resolution of the " dumb-bell " nebula in Vulpeculai, 
rather gleefully wrote the obituary of the nebular hypothesis ; 
but like many other obituaries, this one turned out to be 
premature. For now came Mr. Huggins, with his spectro- 
scope, and proved once for all that the wary and sagacions 
Herschel, who hardly ever made a false step, was right, here 
as elsewhere. In 1864 Mr. Huggins analyzed the light sent 
from a nebula in Draco, and found it to contain the bright 
lines which are sure evidence of tht^ ^^usinns condition of the 
luminous body. Since then sevenl oiln r nebuls have been 
proved to be gaseous; so that llje 'jii^tion may i 
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r^^rded as settled for ever, atkd aa settled ia favour of the 
nebular hypothesis. Hesceforth, to the evidence found in 
the structure of our planetaiy ay stem, there may be added 
the weighty argument that masses of matter still exist in 
apace, in the very condition in which our system must have 
originally existed. 

If the nebular hypothesis was ever to be subjected to a 
hazardous trial, one would suppose that the discovery of 
spectrum analysis must have furnished the occasion. Here 
is a discovery which has suddenly enlarged our knowledge of 
the stellar universe in a manner utterly beyond the power of 
the greatest and subtlest mind to have predicted twenty 
years ago, — a discovery which not only reveals to us the 
actual motiooa of the stars, but even penetrates into their 
molecular structure, and discloses the chemical elements of 
which their surfaces are composed as well as the physical 
state of aggregation of those surfaces. Kow if ever, one 
might think, is the time to find out whether our nebular 
hypothesis, devised in an era of comparatively scanty astro- 
nomical knowledge, ia a sound liypothesis or not. If it 
survives this immense, unprecedented extension of our know* 
ledge, what more magnificent triumph could wo wish for it! 
And here we see that the very first result of the application 
of spectrum analysis to sidereal phenomena has been the 
placing of the nebular hypothesis upon a firmer basis than 
ever before, removing the only serious obstacle which had 
hitherto deterred many cautious thinkers from committing 
themselves to it. 

Spectroscopic researches but lately undertaken, and not yet 
carried out to a decisive result, seem likely not only further 
to strengthen the noble theory of Kant and Laplace, but to 
^dve It u cuniprclR-iisive BigDificanctt of which those great 
tbinken could never liave dreamed. Along with further 
cooSimatun of the process of mochanical and physical 
cvnlution, u nriginAlly fnrmuUted iu tlieir hypothesis, evi- 
c c 2 
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dences are daily coming in to show that there is going on a 
parallel process of chemical evolution from homogeneity to 
heterogeneity, which is no less wonderful in its significance. 
The old empirical classification of stars according to their 
colours is beginning to have a new meaning. The method of 
comparison is becoming applicable in astronomy, as it has 
long been employed in the study of organisms, of societies, 
and of languages. It b^ins to be probable that among the 
various groups of stellar bodies there may be found cosmical 
matter in many different stages of evolution, — from* the pri- 
mitive nebula which yields but a simple hydrogen-line, to 
such a highly-evolved body as our own sun with the many- 
lined vapour of iron abundant in its heated atmosphere. 
But into this fascinating region of speculation it would 
be somewhat premature for us now to enter. Merely 
indicating what a rich harvest of discovery is here likely 
to reward the labourers of the immediate future, I would 
call attention to an interesting speculation of Mr. Spencei^s, 
the possible inadequacy of which need not weaken the 
effect of the evidence above cited from planetary phe- 
nomena, and which is in every way worthy of serious 
consideration. 

According to Mr. Spencer, the distribution of nebuke 
affords a significant illustration of the nebular hypothesis. 
Speaking generally, nebulds occur in r^ons where developed 
stars are scarce. The vast groups of spherical nebulae, here 
and there partly developed into starry dusters, which con- 
stitute the so-called Magellanic Clouds, are situated in a 
district of the sky that is otherwise starless. How by tan 
the most striking of this class of facts is one which serves to 
bring the entire sidereal system into direct comparison with 
that little portion of it to which we belong. Just as the 
planets lie almost entirely in a single plane, so the stars are 
distributed in almost infinite numbers in the plane of the 
Milky Way, while elsewhere they occur rarely. And just 
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as the comets are chiefly distributed about the poles of 
our solar system, their orbits cutting its equatorial plane at 
great angles, so the nebulae are found in greatest numbers 
about the poles of the galaxy. It seems unlikely that this 
parallelism, which Mr. Spencer was the first to point out, 
should be accidental It indicates a common mode of evo« 
lution of the whole starry system. It vaguely points to a 
gigantic process of concentration going on throughout the 
galaxy, analogous to the local process of concentration which 
has gone on in our own little planetary group. Still more 
obvious will this become when we consider the explanation 
of these phenomena which Mr. Spencer has ofiered. 

Observation shows that while the more consolidated 
nebulae are oval or spheroidal in shape, the less consolidated 
nebulae are often extremely irregular, throwing out long arms 
of vaporous matter into the adjacent spaces. This agrees 
with what we have learned to expect in any rotating mass 
which gravitation is slowly drawing closer and closer together. 
The oval form is due, as we have seen, to the combined 
effects of gravitation and rotatory movement. But this im^ 
plies an earlier state in which the figure was irregular. Now 
while the heavier portions of the mass were being drawn 
together so as to acquire a spheroidal contour, the lighter 
portions, floating farther from the centre of gravity, would 
remain like detached shreds of cloud, or like long luminous 
streaka And while all these would ultimately be compelled 
by gravitation to revolve about the centre of the mass, never- 
theless the lightest and outermost shreds would be a long 
time in acquiring a definite direction of revolution. While 
the greater number would be doubtless drawn in and a1>> 
sorbed by the main mass at an early stage, the chances are 
that some would not arrive until the main mass had become 
considerably contracted. Now it is easy to see that such 
late arriving flocculi, coming toward the centre of gravity 
from a great distance, and therefore having small angular 
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velocities, will move in very eccentric ellipses. In the next 
place, while they will come from all parts of the space which 
tha mass originally occupied, they will come chiefly from 
regions remote from the plane in which integration has been 
most marked, — that is, from the poles of the nebula rather 
than from its equatorial regions. And thirdly, having failed 
to accompany the retreating mass of the nebula while it 
was first acquiring a definite direction of rotation, their 
own revolutions will be determined chiefly by their irre- 
gular shapes, and they will be as likely to be retrograde 
as direct. 

All this is true of comets : they come chiefly from high 
solar latitudes, along immensely eccentric orbits, and in 
directions which are indifferently direct or retrograda And 
when we add that they are nebulous in constitution, it 
appears highly probable that they are simply outlying shreds 
of the nebula from which our planetary system has been 
developed. As for the irresolvable patches of nebulous 
matter which are distributed about the poles of the galactic 
circle, their distance from us is so great that we have not yet 
ascertained anything trustworthy concerning their motions. 
But the fact that their position in high galactic latitudes is 
explicable upon the same general principles which explain 
the positions of comets, raises a presumption that their 
relation to the galaxy as a whole may somewhat resemble 
that which comets bear to the solar system. Between the 
possible careers of the nebulsB and the comets, there is, 
however, a mighty difference. The nebida which we see 
through quadrillions of miles shining by a light of its own 
must needs be an enormous object — enormous in mass as 
well as in volume — and its gravitative force must be pro- 
portionate to its size. While, therefore, its gradual con- 
traction is likely to be attended by its development into a 
planetary system, by a process of integration and diffe- 
rentiation such as we have here described; on the other 
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hand the comet is an object of inconsiderable mass, though 
often of considerable volume. The slight concentration of 
which it is capable will not produce planetary systems or 
even asteroids, but only streams of meteors or shooting-stars, 
such as are now poured down upon the earth and its neigh- 
bour planets at the rate of a hundred thousand million each 
year. The researches of the past ten years have gone far 
to show that such meteoric streams dififer from nebulous 
comets in no respect save in their greater aggregation ; the 
difference being similar to the difference between a cloud 
and a shower of rain-drops. We are constantly encounter- 
ing portions of these condensed comets and uniting them 
with our own planetary substance. And in this way. the 
integration of the outlying portions of our primitive nebula 
is, at this late day, still going on. 

As we pause to survey, in a single comprehensive glance, 
this gigantic process of Planetary Evolution, in which the 
integration of matter and concomitant dissipation of mole- 
cular motion, kept up during untold millions of ages, has 
brought about the gradual transformation of a relatively 
homogeneous, indefinite, and incoherent mass of nebulae 
vapour into a decidedly heterogeneous, definite, and coherent 
system of worlds ; we are at first struck by the peculiarity 
that the process has apparently long since come to a close 
in the establishment of a complete moving equilibrium. 
Habituated as we are to the contemplation of fleeting 
phenomena, the stars in their courses have become the 
types of permanence; and the stability of our planetary 
system has furnished a fruitful theme for the admiring com- 
ments of the mathematician and the theologian. In so far 
as this appearance of eternal stability is well founded, it 
admirably illustrates the theorem, already cited in our dis- 
cussion of the rhythm of motion, that wherever the forces 
in action are few in number and simple in composition, the 
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resolting rhythms will be simple and long-endoring. Never- 
theless the processes still going od in oar system are such 
as to forbid the conclusion that this apparently permanent 
equilibriom is destined really to be pennanent. The cou^ 
centration of matter and concomitant dissipation of mole- 
cular motion, which has gone on from the banning, must 
still continue to go on until it has reached its limit. That 
consolidation and accompanying refrigeration which has 
changed the earth from a nebula into an iucandescent star, 
and from a star into an inhabitable planet, must continue 
until a state of things is inaugurated for which we must seek 
a parallel in the present condition of the moon. So, too, 
the contraction which f^nerates the prodigious quantity of 
heat daily lost by the sun, cannot go on forever without 
reducing the sun to a solidity incompatible with the furtlier 
generation of radiant enei^. 

Thus the mooD appears to afford an example of the 
universal death which in an unimaginably remote future, 
awaits all the members of the solar system. It then be- 
comes an interesting question whether this cosmic death 
will be succeeded by Dissolution, — that is, by the rediffii- 
aiou of the matter of which the system is composed, and 
by the reabsorption of the lost motion or its equivalent. 
We shall find it difficult to escape the conclusion that such a 
Dissolution mu3t ultimately take place. 

If, along with the dissipation ut molecular molior already 
described, the plani'ls are also losing that molar motion to 
which is due their tangential momentum, this loss of motion 
must ultimately bring about their reunion with the sun. 
Upon such a point direct observation can help lis but little; 
but there are two ojiposing considerations, of a force wliich 
none will deny, nuil based on fncts which none can dispute 
Two sets of circuiiiiitantL's are struggling for the mastery, — 
the one set tenditi;,' to drive the planets fiirtlier and (';inh<n 
away from the ct'iitn- ..f ih.- ff-^' 
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draw them towards the centre. Let us see which set must 
prevaU in the end. 

Hitherto, in all probability, the first set of circumstances 
has had the advantage. There is little reason to doubt that 
all the planetary orbits, both primary and secondary, are 
somewhat larger now than they were originally. This is an 
indirect consequence of the slow loss of rotatory momentum 
due to tidal action. The calculation by which Laplace 
thought he had proved that the terrestrial day had not 
lengthened since the time of Hipparchos, has been shown 
by Prof. Adams to be vitiated by the inclusion of an er- 
roneous datum; and the theory involved is no longer 
tenable. It has been proved that the tidal wave which 
the moon draws twice a day around the earth, in the op- 
posite direction to the terrestrial rotation, acts upon the 
earth like a brake on a carriage-wheeL Owing to this cir- 
cumstance, the day is now one eighty-fourth part of a second 
longer than at the beginning of the Christian era ; and it is 
destined to continue lengthening until in the remote future 
there will be from three to four hundred hours between 
simrise and sunset But the rotatory momentum thus 
lost by the earth is not destroyed. In conformity with 
a well-known principle of dynamics, it is added to the 
tangential momentum of the moon, and thus lengthens the 
radius of the moon's orbit The more slowly our planet 
rotates, the farther the moon retires from us. A similar 
relation holds good in the case of the planets and the sun. 
Not only is it demonstrable d priori that the planets must 
cause tides upon the surface of the sun, but the tides caused 
by all the primary planets, save Mars, Uranus, and Neptune, 
have been actually detected by a minute comparison of 
the variations in the solar spots. These tidal waves are 
drawn around the sun in the direction opposite to that of 
his rotation, and must therefore exert a retarding effect 
And the rotatory momentum thus stolen from the sun is 
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imterial medium, it meets with resistance ; it imparts motion 
to the medium, and loses motion in so doing. If the body is 
a planet like Jupiter, weighing a cotple of septillions of tons, 
and rushing along at the rate of eight miles per second 
through an ether far lighter than the air left in an exhausted 
receiver, the resistance will be inconceivably small, I admit. 
Still there will be resistance, and long before the end of time, 
this resistance will have eaten up all the immense momen- 
tum of the planet A Hindu, wishing to give expression to 
his idea of the duration of heU-fire, said that if a gauze veil 
were to be brushed against the Himalaya mountains once in 
a himdred million centuries, the time required for thus wear- 
ing away the whole rocky range would measure the torments 
of the wicked. One marvels at such a grandiose imagination ; 
but the realities of science beggar all such attempts at giving 
tangible shape to infinitude. The resistance of an ethereal 
medium may work its effects even more slowly than the 
Hindu's veil, yet in time the effects must surely be wrought 
Either the planets are moving in an abgolut^ vacuum — a 
supposition which is incompatible with the transmission of 
heat and light — or else the resistance of the medium must 
tend to diminish their angular velocities.^ 

In the absence of any counteracting agencies — and, after 
the cessation of the process above described, none such are 
assignable — this loss of tangential momentum must ulti- 
mately bring all the planets into the sun, one after another, 
beginning with Mercury and ending with Neptune. Here the 
concentration of matter appears to have reached its limit 
But what must now happen ? 

Let us note that the tangential momentum lost by the 
jilanet is lost only relatively to its distance from the sun. As 
the planet draws nearer to the sun, its lost tangential 
momentum is replaced, and somewhat more than replaced, by 
the added velocity due to the increased gravitative force 

• S*e Balfour Stewart, THm ConMrwtion of Energy, p. W. 
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aiLii;*! ni'.cieTirnrL is ill ae^I-rr-i *aJ ti;i'^m::i the planet at its 
niiW iistimce i^m the :*?nrT-il ai:k?5, i:i»i ran nexer be avail- 
able M carrir i^ -Jick :?3 the cLi iifCance. It is thus that 
Ezick5*§ ccmet imrve? ai»:re ia«i ai»jre rari'iljas it ap|«oaches 
the snn, hiio viiiija i- ir rears ^? be soon destined to be 
'iraTni. For tiiese reas*3iis rhe earthy which now moves at 
the rare of IS miles per second, woiild attain a velocity of 
379 miles r»er second when in the immediate neighbonrhood 
of the S4.'jir ma^s. Hence when at last the planet strikes 
the snn, it most strike it with tremendons force. In a col- 
lision of this s«3rt, the heat generated bv the earth and snn 
alone wonld suffice to produce a temperatnre of nearly nine 
million degrees Fahrenheit. Without pursuing the argument 
into further detail, it is obvious that the integration of the 
whole solar system^ after this fashion^ would be followed by 
the complete disintegration of the matter of which it is con- 
stituted. After the reunion of the planets with the sun, 
the next stage is the dissipation of the whole mass into a 
nebula. 

If we now go back for a moment to the beginning, and 
ask what antecedent form of energy could have generated 
the motion of repulsion which sustained our genetic nebula 
at its primitive state of expansion, the reply must be that 
nothing but a rapid evolution of heat could have generated 
such a motion of repulsion. And if we ask whence came 
•this rapid evolution of heat, we may now fairly surmise that 
it was due to some previous collision ot cosmical bodies ; 
arrested molar motion being incomparably the most prolific 
known source of heat. Thus we get a glimpse of some pre- 
ceding epoch of planetary evolution, &om the final catastrophe 
of which emerged the state of things which we now witness. 

We have here reached the very limit of scientific inference. 
For note that, since the greater part of the potential energy 
rcproflonted by the primitive expansion of our solar nebula 
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has been trausfonned into heat and radiated away, and is not 
represented by any form of motor energy now stored up in 
the solar system^ it follows that the sudden transformation of 
the penultimate molar motions of the planets into heat cannot 
result in the production of another nebula so large as the 
one from which our present system has been evolved. In 
seeking to trace out the implications of this conclusion, we 
at once arrive at an impassable barrier, which is only shifted, 
but not overthrown, when we consider the results of the 
probable ultimate conflict between our own system, thus dis- 
integrated, and other sidereal systems belonging to our galaxy. 
In order to give a complete account of the matter, we ought 
to know what has become of all this motor eneigy which we 
have been so prodigally pouring away, in the shape of radiant 
heat, into the interstellar spaces. Is the equivalent of this 
motor energy ever to be restored, or is the greater part of it 
forever lost in the abysses of infinite space 7 Before we can 
answer such a question, we need to know whether the inter- 
stellar ether, which is the vehicle for the transmission of 
molecular motion, is definitely limited in extent, or prac- 
tically infinite ; and we need to take into the account the 
dynamic relations, not only of our entire galactic system, 
but of other stellar systems, if such there are, beyond the 
utmost ken of the telescope. Here science fails us. Astro- 
nomy, the simplest and clearest of the sciences, becomes, 
when treated on this great scale, the most difficult and 
obscure. An infinity and an eternity confront us, the secrets 
of which we may not hope to unravel At the outermost 
verge to which scientific methods can guide us, we can only 
catch a vague glimpse of a stupendous rhythmical alterna- 
tion between eras of Evolution and eras of Dissolution, suc- 
ceeding each other ''without vestiges of a beginning and 
without prospect of an end." 
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tjon, entailing increased rotatory velocity, must end in the 
segregation of the equatorial zone from the rest of the 
system. This principle is exemplified, on a diminutive scale, 
in the artificial evolution of a system of oil-globules, whereby 
M. Plateau has imitated the evolution of the planets. To the 
resulting equilibration between gravity and the centrifugal 
tendency at the place where the detachment occurred, is due 
the permanence and definiteness of the structural different- 
iation. Owing to these conditions, and to its enormous size, 
implying great power of condensation along with the very 
slow dissipation of the heat generated by the condensation, 
the integration of our genetic nebula has been compatible 
with the retention of much relative motion of parts. And 
here accordingly, as in all cases where there is a considerable 
retention of internal motion, the secondary rearrangements 
characteristic of Evolution have been conspicuously mani- 
fested. 

In the evolution of our earth, regarded by itself, we have also 
to notice a very decided progress in determinate multiformity, 
even without taking into the account that specialized group of 
terrestrial phenomena which we distinguish as organic. Here 
there have been two conditions favourable to the retention of 
enough motion to allow considerable secondary rearrangement 
of parts. In the first place, the great size of the earth has 
prevented it from parting too rapidly with the heat generated 
during its condensation ; and since the early formation of a 
solid, poorly-conducting crust, the loss from radiation would 
seem to have been very gradual The importance of this 
circumstance may best be appreciated by remembering the 
very different career of the moon, as indicated in the foregoing 
chapter. The disappearance of igneous and aqueous agencies 
on the moon implies the cessation of structural rearrangement 
there at this early date;^ and when we sought for an explana- 

'This itatemeut mntt be Uken, howerer, with lonM qoaltficAtion. 8m 
*bor«, !». 880. 
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tion of this state of things, we found an adequate explanation 
in the rapid loss of heat which the small size of the moon 
has entailed It is not likely, therefore, that the moon can 
ever have been the theatre of a geologic and organic develop- 
ment so rich and varied as that which the earth has witnessed.^ 
In the second place, the following chapter will show that 
the chief circumstance which has favoured terrestrial hetero- 
geneity has been the continuous supply of molecular motion 
from the sun. To this source may be traced all the aqueous 
phenomena, save the tides, which concur in maintaining the 
diversity of the earth's surface. And having thus seen how 
a complex geologic evolution is rendered possible, we shall 
further discern that organic evolution also — that highly 
specialized series of terrestrial events — is rendered possible 
by the same favouring circumstance. 

* An example of tlie too hasty kind of infeience which ia often drawn in 
discnssing the qnestion of life upon otherplanets, may be found in a recent 
laeid and suggestive pamphlet by Prof. Winchell, entitled " The Geology of 
the Stars." " The zoic age of the moon,*' says the author, " was reined 
while yet our world remained, perhaps, in a glowing condition. Its human 
period was passing while the eozoon was solitary occupant of our primeyal 
ocean." More careful reflection will probably convince us that, witn such a 
npid succession of geologic epochs, the moon can hardly have had any human 
period. For the purposes of comparative geology, the earth and the moon 
may be regarded as of practically the same antiquity. Now, supposing the 
earliest ape-like men to have made their appearance on the earth, say during 
the Miocene epoch, we must remember that at that period the moon must 
have advanced in refrigeration much farther than tne earth. Supposing 
organic evolution to have gone on with equal pace in the two planets, it might 
be ar^ed that the moon would be fast becoming unfit for the support of 
organic life at about the time when man appeared on the earth. Still more, 
it IS a fair inference from the theory of natural selection, that upon a small 
planet there is likely to be a slower and less rich and varied evolution of life 
than upon a large planet. On the whole, therefore, it does not seem likely 
that the moon can ever have given rise to organisms nearly so high in the 
scale of life as human beings. Long before it could have attained to any such 
point, its surface is likely to have become uninhabitable b}* air-breathing 
organibms. Long before this, no doubt, its surface air and water must have 
sunk into its interior, and left it the mere lifeless ember that it is. The moon 
would thus appear to be not merely an extinct world, but a partially aborted 
world ; and the still smaller asteroids aro perhaps totally aborted worlds. 
Nevertheless, from the earth down to the moon, and Irom the moon down to 
an asteroid, the differences are at bottom only differences of degree ; though 
the differences in result may range all the way from a world nabitable by 
civilized men down to a mere dead ball of planetary matter. An interesting 
example, if it be sound, of the continuity of cosmical phenomena. 
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Let us now proceed to note two or three conspicuous features 
of geologic evolution, remembering that in so doing we are but 
following out a portion of the phenomena of planetary evolu- 
tion discussed in the preceding chapter. There is no demar- 
cation in the series of phenomena, save that which we 
arbitrarily introduce for convenience of study and exposition. 
The process of integration of matter and dissipation of motion 
which we have just witnessed in the solar nebula as a whole, 
we have now to witness in that segregated portion of it which 
we call our earth, and we have to observe how here also in- 
determinate uniformity has been succeeded by determinate 
multiformity. 

In the formation of a solid crust about the earth, there 
appeared the first conspicuous geologic differentiation ; re- 
sulting not only in increased heterogeneity, but in increased 
definiteness, as the crust gradually solidified. For not only 
did the planet thus acquire a more definite figure, but also a 
more definite movement ; since the solidification of the crust 
must have diminished the oblateness of the spheroid, thus 
gradually reducing the disturbance known as precession. 
Next with the deposit of water in the hollow places of this 
crust, there came the differentiation between land, sea, and 
atmosphere ; and this differentiation became more marked as 
vast quantities of carbonic acid, precipitated in this primeval 
rain, left the atmosphere purer, and purified also the ocean 
by segregating its contained lima At the same time that 
this vast condensation of ocean-water from pre-existing steam 
constituted a secondary integration attendant upon the earth's 
loss of molecular motion, the further thickening of the solid 
crust began to entail other more local integrations. As Mr. 
Spencer points out, while the earth's crust was still very thin, 
there could be neither deep oceans nor lofty mountains nor 
extensive continents. Small islands, barren of life, washed 
by shallow lakes, void of animate existence, and covered with 
a dense atmosphere, loaded with carbonic acid and aqueous 
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be added tliu inetamoipbosis of sedimentary rocks by volcanic 
heat, and tbe seismic sboving up of strata at various angles. 
All these geologic phenomena are thus seen to be classifi- 
able as differentiations and integrations of tbe earth's 
superficial matter, caused by the continuous integration of 
tbe earth's moss with its attendant dissipation of molecular 
motion. We may next note that meteorologic phenomena 
are similarly classifiable. Before the solidification of its 
crust, our planet must have been comparatively homogeneous 
in temperature, owing to the circulation which is always 
maintained in masses of heated fluid. The surface-portions 
must, however, have been somewhat cooler than tbe interior, 
and this difference would be rendered more definite by the 
' formation of the crust, and by the subsequent separation of 
. the ocean from tlie gaseous atmosphere. As tbe contour of 
land and sea became more definite and more permanent, 
differences in temperature between different parts of the 
surface must likewise have become more decided. Keverthe- 
less the chief cause uf climatic diflerentiations — the inclina- 
tion of the earth's axis— did not begin to produce its most 
conspicuous effects until a later period. As long as our 
planet retained a great proportion of its primitive beat, there 
could have been little difference between winter and summer, 
or between the temperature at the poles and at the equator. 
But yvhcn the earth bad lost so much heat that its external 
tenipei-ature began to depend chiefly upon the supply of 
solar radiance, then there commenced a gradual differentia- 
tion of climates. There began to be a marked difference 
between summer and winter, and between arctic, temperate, 
and tropica] zones. And now also tbe distribution of land 
and sea began to produce climatic effects, owing to the fact 
that solar radiance is both absorbed and given out more 
rapidly by land than by water. Areas of the earth's surface 
where sea predominated began now to be distingubhed from 
areas where land predominated, by their more equable 
D D 2 
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temperature. And because the amount of solar radiance 
retained depends upon the density of the atmosphere, there 
ensued differences of climate between mountains and valleya, 
between table-lands and low-lying plains. Here too the 
increased heterogeneity was attended by increased definite- 
ness and permanence of climatic relations. For the thermal 
variations, depending on the earth's rhythmic change of 
position with reference to the sun, set up atmospheric 
currents in definite directions and of tolerably regular 
recurrence. Sundry of these currents, swayed by the earth's 
rotatory momentum, became specialized as trade-winds and 
monsoons; while in the ocean there went on a similar 
specialization, as exemplified in the constant course of the 
Gulf Stream and other marine currents. The definiteness of 
the total result, as well as its heterogeneity, may be well 
illustrated by any map of isothermal lines ; bearing in mind, 
as we must, that during long periods these lines shift only 
within narrow limits. 

Among the various portions of our earth's surface, more- 
over, evolution has brought about a climatic interdependenca 
The dependence of terrestrial temperature upon the supply 
and distribution of solar radiance, has entailed a further 
dependence of local temperatures upon one another. For 
example the warm temperature of southern Europe is largely 
dependent on the hot dry winds which blow from Sahara, 
and which powerfully assist in melting the glaciers of the 
Alps. If Sahara were to be submerged — ^as indeed it has 
been at a recent epoch — these dry winds would be replaced 
by cooler winds charged with vapour, which would condense 
into snow on the Alps, and thus enlarge the glaciers already 
formed there, instead of melting them away. Thus the 
climate would be changed throughout Europe, and the 
direction of winds would be altered over a stUl larger area 
of the globe. If Lapland and the isthmus of Panama were 
to subside at the same time, so that icebergs could float 
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through the Baltic to the coast of Prussia, while the Gulf 
Stream would be diverted into the Pacific Ocean, the climate 
of Europe might become glacial. Tet either the submergence 
of Greenland, or the elevation of the East Indian Archi- 
pelago into a continuous continent, would perhaps suffice to 
neutralize all these agencies, and restore the genial warmth. 
In such climatic relations we see vividly illustrated that 
kind of integration which brings the condition of each part 
of an aggregate into dependence upon the condition of all 
the other parts. 

It is now sufficiently proved that the development of the 
earth, like the development of the planetary system to which 
it belongs, has been primarily an integration of matter and 
dissipation of motion, and secondarily a change from in- 
definite homogeneity with relative isolation of parts to 
definite heterogeneity with relative interdependence among 
parts. But our survey of telluric evolution is as yet far 
from complete. While enough has been said concerning the 
redistributions of matter which have gone on over the face 
of the globe^ nothing has 1)een said concerning the far more 
wonderful and interesting redistributions of the molecular 
motion which the earth is continually receiving from the 
sun. Here, as already briefly hinted, we have the chief 
source of terrestrial heterogeneity. In the chapter on the 
Law of Evolution, it was observed, as a general truth, that 
homogeneous forces incident upon a heterogeneous aggregate 
undergo differentiation and integration. We shall now find 
this general truth beautifully exemplified in the history of 
the surface of our planet. At a remote era in that history, 
the differentiation and integration of solar radiance began 
gradually to constitute the most important part of the com- 
plex process of terrestrial evolution. We have now to show 
how this has been done ; and we shall find it desirable to 
introduce the subject with an inquiry into the Sources of 
Terrestrial Eneigy. 



CHAPTER VII. 
THE SOURCES OF XEBRESTEUi. ENEBGY. 

At the outset we may state broadly that all terrestrial energy 
is due either to direct gravitative force, or to the arrest of the 
centripetal motion produced by gravitative force, either in 
the earth or in the sun. In other words, the entire series of 
terrestrial phenomena is the complex product of the eartli's 
internal heat, combined with solar radiance, and with direct 
gravitative force exercised by the moon and other planets. 

Beginning with the smallest and least conspicuous of these 
sources of enei^, a mei-e allusion will suffice for the effects 
wrought upon the earth by its companion planets through 
the medium of their tidal action upon the sun. That the 
phenomena of the aurora borealis, as well as the periodic 
variations in the position of the magnetic needle, are depen- 
dent upon the solar spots, is now a well-established doctrine i 
and it seems not unlikely that we shall ere long succeed in 
tracing out other dependences of this sort, — as is shown, for 
example, in Mr. Meldmm's investigation of the relations 
between sun-spots and rainfall. And whatever may be the 
final explanation of the pheinmiciiii of sun-spots, there can W 
little doubt that the periudirity of these phenpmeua is 
conditioned by the positions nf the vaiious planets, and 
especially of the giants Jujiiti:!- and Saturn. Itut th«sQ 
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inter-relations, though they may be much more important 
than is as yet suspected, need not now detain us. Such 
further effects as may be wrought upon the earth by polarized 
light sent from the other planets, and by radiance from re- 
mote stellar systems, may be left out of the account. Xor 
need we do more than allude to the moon's gravitative force 
as the chief cause of the oceanic tides, with their resultant 
geologic phenomena. Passing over all these circumstances, 
we come to the still unexpended energy represented by the 
earth's internal heat, concerning which we need only say that 
it is the cause of the geologic phenomena classed as igneous. 
Volcanic eruptions, earthquake shocks, elevations and sub- 
sidences of continents and ocean-floors, metamorphoses of 
sedimentaiy rocks, boiling springs, fractures of strata, and 
formations of metallic veins, are the various manifestations of 
this form of terrestrial energy. 

But all these grand phenomena must be regarded as im- 
measurably inferior in variety and importance to those which 
are due to the transformation of solar radiance. These must 
be described with somewhat more of detail. First, with the 
exception of the changes wrought by the tides, all the geo- 
logic phenomena classed as aqueous are manifestations of 
transformed solar energy. I*ulses of molecular motion pro- 
ceeding from the sun are stored as reserved enei^ in masses 
of aqueous vapour raised from the sea. This energy is again 
partly given out as the vapour is condensed into rain and 
falls to the ground. The portion which remains is expended 
in the transfer of the fallen water through the soil, till it 
collects in rivulets, brooks, and rivers, and gradually descends 
to the ocean whence solar radiance raised it, bearing along 
with it divers solid particles which go to form sedimentaiy 
strata. The wind which blew these clouds into the colder 
regions where they consolidated into rain-drops, was set in 
motion by solar energy, — since all winds are caused by the 
unequal heating of different parts of the earth's surface. 
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Molar motioQ stored np is these vast maasea of moving air is 
given out not only in the driving of clonds, but also in the 
raising of waves on rivers and oceans ; and it is still further 
expended in the wearing away of shores and indentation of 
coast-lines which these waves effect. All the energy thus 
manifested by rains and rivers, wiods and waves, is trans- 
formed solar radiance. And in like manner, if asked whence 
came the molar motion exhibited in the transfer of vast 
masses of sea-water along definite lines, as in the Gulf Stream 
and other marine currents, we may safely answer— what- 
ever view we adopt as to the details of these movements — 
that it was originally due to the heat which so rarefied this 
water as to make it yield to the pressure of adjacent colder 
and denser water. And this heat came to the earth in the 
solar rays. Thus all movements of gaseous, liquid, and solid 
matter upon the earth's surface, except volcanic and tidal 
movements, are simply transformatious of the heat which is 
generated by the progressive integration of the sun's mass. 

But this is not the end of the matter. Our last sentence 
implicitly included the phenomena of life among those due 
to solar radiance, since the phenomena of life, whatever 
else they may be, are certainly included among the complex 
movements of gaseous, liquid, and soUd matters, which occur 
upon the eai-th's surface. Let us note some of the various 
ways in which molecular motion, sent from the aun, is 
metamorphosed into vital energy. 

Xhe seed of a plant, buried in the damp earth, grows by 
the integration of adjacent nutritive materials, but the energy 
which effects this union consists in the solar undulations by 
which the soil is warmed. Diminish, to a certain extent, 
the daily supply of radiance, as in the long arctic and the 
short temperate winters, and the seed will refuse to grow. 
Though nutritive inaterial may be at hand in abundance, 
there is no molecular motion which the seed can absorb. 
When the seed grows and shoots up its delicate green stalk. 
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tipped with a pair of leaflets, these leaflets begin to absorb 
aud transform those more rapid waves of the sunbeam, known 
as light and actinism. That the plant may continue to grow, 
by assimilating carbon and hydrogen, it is necesscuy for the 
leaf- molecules to decompose the carbonic acid of the atmo- 
sphere, aud for the molecules of the rootlets to decompose the 
water which trickles through the ground. But before this 
can be done, the molecules of leaf and rootlet must acquire 
motor energy, — and this is supplied either directly or in- 
directly by the sunbeam. The slower undulations, penetrat- 
ing the soil, set in motion the atoms of the rootlet, and 
enable them to shake hydrogen-atoms out of equilibrium 
with the oxygen-atoms which cluster about them in the com- 
pound molecules of the water. The swifter undulations are 
arrested by the leaves, where they communicate their motor 
energy to the atoms of chlorophyll, and thus enable them to 
dislodge adjacent atoms of carbon from the carbonic acid in 
which they are suspended. And these chemical motions, 
going on at the upper and lower extremities of the plant, 
disturb the equilibrium of its liquid parts, and thus inaugu- 
rate a series of rhythmical molar motions, exemplified in the 
alternately ascending and descending currents of sap. And 
lastly these molar motions, perpetually replenished from the 
same external sources, are perpetually expended in the 
molecular integration of vegetable cells and fibres. Thus all 
the energy stored up in the plant, both that displayed in the 
chemical activities of leaves and rootlets, and that which is 
displayed in circulation and growth, is made up of trans- 
formed sunbeams. The stately trunk, the gnarled roots, 
the spreading branches, the rustling leaves, the delicately- 
tinted blossoms, and the tender fruit, are all — as Moleschott 
no less truly than poetically calls them— the air-woven 
children of Light 

In remote geologic ages untold millions of these solar 
beams were occupied in separating vast quantities of carbon 
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from the dense atmosphere, and incorporating it in the tissues 
of innumerable forests. Charred by slow heat, and gradually 
petrified, this woody tissue became transformed into coal, 
which now, dug up from its low-lying beds and burned in 
stoves and furnaces, is compelled to give up the radiance 
which it long ago purloined from the sun. When placed 
under the engine- boiler, these transformed sunbeams are 
again metamorphosed into molar motions of expanding 
vapour, which cause the rhytlmiic rise and fall of the piston, 
and drive the running-gear of the machine-shop or propel 
the railway-train. In such wise it may be shown that the 
various agencies which man makes subservient to industrial 
purposes, are nothing but variously differentiated sunbeams. 
The windmill is driven by atmospheric currents which the 
sun set in motion. The water-wheel is kept wliirling by 
streams raised by the sun to the heights from which they 
are rushing down. And the steam-engine derives its energy 
from modern or from ancient sunbeams, according as its fires 
are fed by wood or by coal. 

But the solar energy stored up by vegetables is given out 
not only in such mechanical processes, but also in the vital 
activities of the human beings whose needs such processes 
supply. The absolute dependence of animal upon vegetal 
life is illustrated in the familiar fact that animals cannot 
directly assimilate inorganic compounds. The inorganic 
water which we drink is necessary to the maintenance of 
life ; but it percolates untransformed through the tissues and 
blood-vessels, and it quits the organism in the same chemi- 
cal condition in which it entered it. And although minute 
quantities of the salt which we daily eat, and of the car- 
bonates and iodides of iron which we sometimes take as 
tonics, may perhaps undergo transformation in the tissues ; 
it is none the less true that the substance of our tissues can 
only be repaired by means of the complex albuminous mole- 
cules which solar energy originally built up into the tissues of 
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vegetables. Herbivorous auiiuals in each of the great classes, 
feed directly ui)on vegetable fibre, and so rearrange its mole- 
cules that the resultant tissues are more highly nitrogenous 
than those from which they were formed. More active car- 
nivorous animals derive from the enormous chemism latent 
in these nitrogenous fabrics the vital energy displayed in 
their rapid bounds and in their formidable grip. But the 
energies which imprisoned this tremendous chemical force in 
the complex molecules which the animal assimilates, were at 
first supplied by sunbeams. Metamorphosed originally into 
the static energy of vegetable tissue, this sun-derived power 
is again metamorphosed into the dynamic energy which main- 
tains the growth of the animal organism. And from the 
same primeval source comes the surplus energy, which after 
the demands of growth or repair have been satisfied, is ex- 
pended in running, jumping, flying, swimming, or climbing, 
as well as in fighting with enemies and in seizing and de- 
vouring prey. 

Besides these indirect and doubly-indirect methods in which 
animals differentiate solar energy, there are ways in which 
the metamorphosis is directly effected. To cite Dr. Carpen- 
ter's conclusions, as epitomized by Mr. Spencer: — "The 
trausformatiuu of the unorganized contents of an egg into 
the oi^nized chick, iis altogether a question of heat : with- 
hold heat and the process does not commence ; supply heat 
and it goes on while tlie temperature is maintained, but 
ceases when the egg is allowed to cool. ... In the meta- 
morphoses of insects we may discern parallel facts. Experi- 
ments show not only thai the hatching of their eggs is deter- 
mined by temperature, but also that the evolution of the 
pupa into the imago is similarly determined ; and may be im- 
mensely accelerated or retarded according as heat is artificially 
supplied or withheld." The phenomena thus briefly cited 
are to be classed under the general head of oi^ganic stimulus ; 
and in a wide sense, one might almost say that all stimulus 
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is the absorption of vital energy which was originally solar. 
Sunlight stimulates animals indirectly, as in the case of 
actiniae which are made more vivacious when neighbouring 
sea-weed, smitten by sunbeams, pours oxygen into the water 
in which they move ; and also in the case of hard-worked 
men who gain vigour from the judicious use of vegetable 
narcotics. The waves of motor energy which the human 
organism absorbs in whiffs of tobacco-smoke, are but a 
series of pulsations of transformed sunlight.^ But animals 
are also directly stimulated by the solar rays, as in the cases 
of insects which begin to fly and crawl in early summer, and 
of hybemating mammals which emerge from their retreats at 
the approach of warm weather. By its stimulating effect on 
the retina, and thence on the medulla oblongata, sunlight 
quickens the breathing and circulation in higher animals, and 
thus facilitates the repair of tissue. In the night we exhale 
less carbonic acid than in the daytime. Again the stunted 
growth and pale sickly faces of men and women who live 
in coal-mines, or in narrow streets and dark cellars, are 
symptoms traceable to anaemia, or to a deficiency of red 
globules in the blood. Whence it seems not improbable that 
the formation of red globules, like the formation of sap in 
plants, may be in some way directly assisted by solar unda* 
lations. 

Mysteriously allied with the vital phenomena of nutrition, 
innervation, and muscular action, are the psychical pheno- 
mena of feeling and thought Though (as previously hinted 
and as I shall hereafter endeavour to prove) the gulf between 
the phenomena of consciousness and all other phenomena is 
an impassable gulf, which no future extension of scientific 

^ As the poet-philosopher Redi says of wine : — 

" Si bel sangue h an raggio acceso 
Di qnel Sol che in ciel vedete ; 
£ limase avyinto e preso 
Di piii grappoli alia rete." 

Baeeo in Totcana; OpfTtj torn. i. p. 2. 
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knowledge is likely to bridge over; it is nevertheless un- 
questionable both tliat every change in consciousness is con- 
ditioned by a chemical change in ganglionic tissue, and also 
that there is a discernible quantitative correspondence be- 
tween the two parallel changes. Let us glance for a moment 
at certain facts which will serve to illustrate and justify 
these propositions. 

Those changes of consciousness which ai^e variously classi- 
fied as thoughts, feelings, sensations, and emotions, cannot 
for a moment go on save in the presence of certain assign- 
able physical conditions. 

The Jirst of these conditions is complete continuity of 
molecular cohesion among the parts of nerve-tissue. A 
nerve which is cut does not transmit sensori-motor im- 
pulses ; and even where the continuity of molecular equili- 
brium is disturbed, without overcoming cohesion, as in a 
tied nerve, there is no transmission. It is in the same way 
that pressure on the cerebrum instantly arrests consciousness 
when a piece of the skull is driven in by a blow, and slowly 
arrests it when coma is produced by congestion of the 
cerebral arteries. Now the need for complete continuity of 
molecular equilibrium, both in the white and in the grey 
tissue, is a fact of no meaning unless a molecular rearrange- 
ment is an indispensable accompaniment of each change in 
consciousness. 

Secondly, the presence of a certain amount of nutritive 
material in the cerebral blood-vessels is essential to every 
change in consciousness ; and upon the quantity of material 
present depends, within certain limits, the rapidity of the 
changes. While rapid loss of blood causes fainting, or total 
stoppage of conscious changes, it is also true that lowered 
nutrition, implying deficiency of blood, retards the rate and 
interferes with the complication of mental processes. In a 
state of extreme anaemia not only does thinking go on 
slowly, but the manifold compounding and recorapounding 
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of conscious changes, which is implied in elaborate quanti- 
tative reasoning, cannot go on at all. Now the need for the 
constant presence of nutritive material is a meaningless fact 
unless each change in consciousness is dependent upon a 
molecular transfer between the nutritive material and the 
nerve-substance. 

Thirdly, the maintenance of conscious changes requires 
the presence of certain particular materials in the blood, 
and the absence, in any save the smallest proportions, of 
certain other materials ; while there are yet other materials 
upon the presence of which the rate and complication of 
conscious changes largely depend. The familiar fact that 
consciousness cannot for an instant continue unless oxygen 
is in contact with the grey tissue of the cerebrum, is alone 
sufficient to prove that no conscious change is possible, save 
as the accompaniment of a chemical change. On the other 
hand, the presence of carbonic acid or of urea in consider- 
able quantities retards the rate and prevents the elaboration 
of thinking ; and in still larger quantities it puts an end to 
consciousness. And in similar wise the effects of alcohol, 
opium, and hemp, as well as of that Siberian fungus whose 
inhaled vapour makes a straw in the pathway look too large 
to be jumped over, show us most vividly how immediate is 
the dependence of complex mental operations upon chemical 
changes. 

Fourthly^ the fact that the vigour and complexity of 
mental manifestations bear a marked ratio to the weight 
of the brain, to the amount of phosphorus contained in its 
tissue, and to the number and intricacy of the fine sinuous 
creases in the grey surface of the hemispheres, shows plainly 
that changes in consciousness are conditioned both by the 
amount and by the arrangement of nerve-materiaL 

Fifthly y we may see a like significance in the facts that 
the amount of alkaline phosphates excreted by the kidneys 
varies with the amount of mental eicertion ; and that emo* 
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tional excitement so alters the composition of the blood 
that infants have been poisoned by milk secreted by their 
frightened or angry mothers. And lastly may be cited the 
beautiful experiments of Prof. Lombard, in which the heat 
evolved by the cerebrum during the act of thinking was not 
only detected but measured, and found to vary according to 
the amount of mental activity going on. 

These, though the most conspicuous, are but a few among 
the facts which force upon the physiologist the conclusion 
that there is no such thing as a change in consciousness 
which has not for its correlative a chemical change in 
nervous tissue. Hence we may the better understand the 
significance of familiar facts which point to a quantitative 
correlation between certain states of consciousness and the 
outward phenomena which give rise to them. A bright 
light, as measured by the photometer, produces a more 
vivid state of consciousness than a dim light. Substances 
which the thermometer declares to be hot are, under normal 
circumstances, mentally recognized as being hot. The con- 
sciousness of a sound varies in vividness with the violence 
of the concussions to which the sound is due. And bodies 
which are heavy in the balance excite in us correlative 
sensations of strain when we attempt to move them. Con- 
versely the molar motions by which our states of feeling 
are revealed externally, have an energy proportional to the 
intensity of the feeling ; witness the undulations indicative 
of pain, which, beginning with a slight twitching of the 
facial muscles, may end in spasmodic convulsions of the 
whole body. And of like import is the fact that gentle 
emotions, like slight electric and narcotic stimidi, agreeably 
quicken the heart's contractions ; while violent emotions, 
suddenly awakened, may stop its beating as effectually as a 
stroke of lightning or a dose of concentrated prussic acid 

The bearings of such facts as these upon our theories of 
mental phenomena will be duly considered in future chapters. 
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At present we have only to regaid them as furnishing con- 
clusive evidence that the phenomena which are subjectively 
known as changes in consciousness, are objectively corre- 
lated with molecular motions of nerve-matter which are 
seen, in an ultimate analysis, to be highly differentiated 
forms of solar radiance. Waves of this radiance, speeding 
earthward from the sun at the rate of more than five hundred 
trillions per second, impart their motor energy to the atoms 
which vibrate in unison in the compound molecules of the 
growing grass. Cattle, browsing on this grass, and inte- 
grating portions of it with their tissues, rearrange its mole- 
cules in more complex clusters, in which the tremendous 
chemical energy of heat-saturated nitrogen is held in equili- 
brium by the aid of these metamorphosed sunbeams. Man, 
assimilating the nitrogenous tissues of the cow, builds up 
these clusters of molecules, with their stores of sun-given 
and sun-restrained energy, into the wondrously complex 
elettients of white and grey nerve-tissue, which incessantly 
liberating energy in decomposition, mysteriously enable 
him to trace and describe a portion of the astonishing 
metamorphosis. 

When one takes a country ramble on a pleasant summer^s 
day, one may fitly ponder upon the wondrous significance of 
this law of the transformation of energy. It is wondrous to 
reflect that all the energy stored up in the timbers of the 
fences and farmhouses which we pass, as well as in the grind- 
stone and the axe lying beside it, and in the iron axles and 
heavy tires of the cart which stands tipped by the roadside ; 
all the energy from moment to moment given out by the 
roaring cascade and the busy wheel that rumbles at its foot, 
by the undulating stalks of com in the field and the swaying 
branches in the forest beyond, by the birds that sing in the 
tree-tops and the butterflies to which they anon give chase, 
by the cow standing in the brook and the water which bathes 
her lazy feet, by the sportsmen who pass shouting in the 
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distance as well as by their dogs and guns ; that all this 
multiform energy is nothing but metamorphosed solar radi- 
ance, and that all these various objects, giving life and cheer- 
fulness to the landscape, have been built up into their 
cognizable forms by the agency of sunbeams such as those by 
which the scene is now rendered visible. We may well 
declare, with Prof. Tyndall, that the grandest conceptions of 
Dante and Milton are dwarfed in comparison with the truths 
which science discloses. But it seems to me that we may go 
farther than this, and say that we have here reached some- 
thing deeper than poetry. In the sense of illimitable vast- 
ness with which we are oppressed and saddened as we strive 
to follow out in thought the eternal metamorphosis, we may 
recognize the modem phase of the feeling which led the 
ancient to fall upon his knees, and adore — after his own 
crude, symbolic fashion — the invisible Power whereof the 
infinite web of phenomena is but the visible garment. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



THE BEGINNINGS OF UFE. 



Amid the chaos of ideas concerning vital phenomena which 
prevailed until quite recent times, it was hardly strange that 
organisms, even of a high order of complexity, should have 
been supposed to be now and then directly evolved from life- 
less matter, under favourable circumstances. Every reader 
of ancient literature will remember how Arist^us succeeded 
in replacing his lost swarm of bees ; and the sanction thus 
accorded by so erudite a poet as Virgil to the popular belief 
in the generation of insects from putrescent meat, is good 
evidence that the impossibility of such an occurrence had 
not yet been suspected, or at least had never been duly 
appreciated. Still more important is the testimony of 
Lucretius — who, as Prof. Huxley well says, "had drunk 
deeper of the scientific spirit than any other poet of ancient 
or modem times except Goethe" — when he alludes to the 
primordial generation of plants and animals by the xmiversal 
mother Earth. It is, however, straining words somewhat 
beyond their usual meanings to call such speculatious 
"scientific." They were the product of an almost total 
absence of such knowledge as is now called scientific. It 
was possible to infer that such highly organized creatures as 
hymenopterous insects, suddenly appearing in putrescent 
meat, were spontaneously generated there, only because so 
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little was definitely known about the relations of organisms 
to one another and to the inorganic world. Accordingly 
with the very beginnings of modem biological knowledge, 
and with the somewhat more cautious and systematic em- 
ployment of induction characteristic of the seventeenth 
century, the old belief in spontaneous generation was called 
in question. By a series of very simple but apt experiments, 
in which pieces of decaying meat were protected from 
maggots by a gauze covering, the illustrious Sedi proved, to 
the satisfaction of everyone, that the maggots are not pro* 
duced from the substance of the meat, but from eggs de- 
posited therein by flies. So conclusive were these experi* 
inents that the belief in spontaneous generation, which had 
hitherto rested chiefly upon phenomena of this sort, was 
almost universally abandoned, and the doctrine that every 
living thing comes from some living thing — omne vivtint ex 
vivo — received that general acceptance which it was destined 
to retain down to the present time. With the progress of 
biological knowledge, as the complex structures and regular 
modes of growth of the lower animals began to be better 
understood, and as the microscope began to disclose the 
existence of countless forms of life infinitesimal in size but 
complicated in organization, many of which were proved to 
be propagated either by fission or by some kind of germina- 
tion, the doctrine omne vivum ex vivo became more and more 
implicitly regarded as a prime article of faith, and the hypo- 
thesis of spontaneous generation was not merely scouted as 
absurd, but neglected as unworthy of notice. 

Philosophical theories conspired with observation and ex- 
periment to bring about this result. The doctrine omne 
vivum ex vivo consorted well with the metaphysical hypo- 
thesis of an archceus or " vital principle," by means of which 
Stahl and Paracelsus sought to explain the dynamic pheno- 
mena manifested by living organisms. In those days when 
it was the fashion to explain every mysterious group of 

E F. 2 
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phenomena by imagining some entity behind it, the activities 
displayed by living bodies were thought to be explained 
when they were called the workings of a " vital principle " 
inherent in the living body, but distinct from it and surviv- 
ing unchanged amid its manifold alterations. If a stone 
falls to the ground, that is a manifestation of gravitative 
force ; but if a stream of blood come rushing through a 
capillary tube and certain compoiixid molecules of albuminous 
matter are taken from it and retained by the adjacent tissue, 
then, according to the vitalistic theory, the " vital principle " 
is at work. During life this " principle" continues to work ; 
but at death it leaves the organism, which is then given up 
to the mercy of physical forces. Such was the theory of life 
which was held by many physiologists even at a time within 
the recollection of persons now living ; and it doubtless still 
survives in minds uninstructed in modern science. So long 
as this doctrine held undisputed sway, the belief that all 
life proceeds from life was not likely to be seriously im- 
pugned. For whence, save by derivation from some other 
"principle" like unto itself, could this mysterious "vital 
principle " arise ? Besides all this, the Doctrine of Evolution 
had not yet been originated; all things were supposed to 
have been created at once in their present condition ; and, as 
no need was felt of explaining scientifically the origin of 
the highest organisms, so there was no disposition to inquire 
into the origin of those lowest in the scale. A series of 
separate creative acts was supposed to account for the whole. 
Strengthened by these metaphysical conceptions, the doc- 
trine omne vivum ex vivo remained in possession of the field for 
two centuries. Phenomena apparently at variance with it — 
such as the occasional discovery of animalcules in closed 
vessels — were disposed of by the hypothesis, devised by 
Spallanzani, that the atmosphere is full of invisible germs 
which can penetrate through the smallest crevices. This 
hypothesis is currently known as '* panspermatism," or the 
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'* theory of omnipresent germs," or (less cumbrously) as the 
" germ thecry." 

Now, as concerns the germ-theory, to which appeal is un- 
hesitatingly made whenever the question of spontaneous 
generation is discussed, it must be admitted to be extremely 
plausible, yet we must not forget that it has never been 
actually demonstrated : it has not been proved that the 
germ-theory can do all that its advocates require it to do. 
It may weU be the case that the air is everywhere full of 
germs, too small to be seen, which are capable of giving 
rise to all the organisms of which there is any question in 
the controversy about spontaneous generation : nevertheless 
this has not been rigorously demonstrated. The beautiful 
researches of Prof. Tyndall have indeed proved that the atmo- 
sphere is everywhere filled with solid particles, in the absence 
of which it would not be lununous ; and it is fair to suppose 
that among these particles there are always to be found some 
which are the germs of monads and bacteria. Still this can 
hardly be taken for granted; and Dr. Bastian is right in 
reminding us that it is reasoning in a circle to assume the 
presence of germs that cannot be detected, merely because 
there is no other way of accounting for the presence of 
monads and bacteria in accordance with the doctrine of liCili. 

For in all discussions concerning spontaneous generation 
it should be borne in mind that the doctrine omne vivnm (x 
vivo 19 itself on trial for its life, and cannot bo simuuoned 
to the witness-box.- The very point to be ascertained is 
whether this doctrine, which is admitted to hold good in 
the case of all save the lowest forms of life, holds good also 
of th('^*e. The doctrine rests entirely upon induction ; and 
while, in many cases, it is legitimate to infer a universal 
proposition from a limited induction of instances, it is not 
legitimate to do so in the present case. For the fact that 
innumerable highly specialized types of animal and vegetal 
life are kept up solely by generation ex vivo, can in nowise 
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of urre^tiial en^rzj. illzistrxied in iLe forvcoin^ chapter, have 
m2uie it Lenireforth ii::»5£itle for us to reinMd the dynamic 
phenomena manifested bv living li:«die3 otherwise than as 
resTiltlDg from the manifold compouDding of the molecular 
forces with which their ultimate chemical constituents are 
endowed Henceforth the difference between a living and a 
not-living body is seen to be a difference of d^iree, not of 
kind, — a difference dependent solely on the br greater mole- 
cular complexity of the former. As water has properties that 
belong not to the gases which compose it, so protoplasm has 
properties that do not belong to the inferior compounds of 
which it is made up. The crystal of quartz has a shape 
which is the resultant of the mutual attractions and repulsions 
of its molecules ; and the dog has a shape which is ultimately 
to be explained in the same way, save that in this case the pro- 
cess has been immeasurably more complex and indirect. Such, 
in brief, is the theory by which the vitalistic doctrine of 
Htahl has been replaced. Instead of a difference in kind 
between life and not-life, we get only a difference of degree ; 
so that it again becomes credible that, under favouring cir* 
cumstanccs, not-life may become life. 
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In the next place the overthrow of the dogma of fixity 
of species, and the consequent general displacement of the 
Doctrine of Creation by the I|^octrin6 of Evolution, have 
made the scientific world familiar with the conception of the 
development of the more specialized forms of life from less 
specialized forms ; and thus the development of the least 
specialized forms of life from the most complex forms of 
not-life ceases to seem absurd, and even acquires a sort of pro- 
bability. And finally, the researches of geologists, showing 
that our earth's surface was once " melted with fervent heat,*' 
and confirming the theory of the nebular origin of our planet, 
have rendered it indisputable that there must once have been 
a time when there was no life upon the earth ; so that cer- 
tainly at some time or other, though doubtless not by a 
single step but by a number of steps, the transition from 
not life to life must have been made. Hence the doctrine 
omne vivum ex vivo^ as now held, means neither more nor less 
than that every assemblage of organic phenomena must have 
had as its immediate antecedent some other assemblage of 
. phenomena capable of giving rise to it : in other words, the 
doctrine has become little more than a specialized corollary 
from the persistence of force. In the case of all save the 
lowest organisms, the only antecedent phenomenon capable of 
giving rise to the organism in question has been inductively 
proved to be some other oiganism. But in the case of the 
lowest organisms it is theoretically possible that the requisite 
antecedent may in some instances be an assemblage of un- 
organized materials; and it remains for induction to show 
whether this possibility is ever actually realized or not, 
under existing terrestrial conditiona 

Such being the modification which modem discoveries 
have imposed upon the doctrine amne vivum ex vivo, it need 
hardly be added that the hypothesis of spontaneous genera- 
tion has undergone a no less important change. The theory 
that an oiganism which is to any extent specialized in struc* 
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ture can arise directly from a union of unorganized elements 
is ruled out of court. Such a conception, though it might 
be harmonized with the hypothesis of special creations, is 
utterly condemned by the Doctrine of Evolution. So long 
as it was possible to believe that enormously complex birds 
and mammals were somehow conjured into existence, like 
Aladdin's palace, in a single night, by a kind of enchantment 
which philosophers sought to dignify by calling it " creative 
fiat,'* it might well have seemed possible for animalcules to 
be spontaneously generated in air-tight flasks, or even for 
maggots to arise de novo in decaying meat. Such a view 
might have been logically defensible, though it was not the 
one which actually prevailed. But now, in face of the proveil 
fact that thousands of years are required to effect any con- 
siderable modification in the specific structures of plants and 
animals, it has become impossible to admit that such specific 
structures can have been acquired in a moment, or otherwise 
than by the slow accumulation of minute peculiarities. 
Hence "spontaneous generation" can be theoretically ad- 
mitted only in the case of living things whose grade of com- 
position is so low that their mode of formation from a liquid 
solution may be regarded as strictly analogous to that of 
crystals. And when the case is thus stated it becomes 
obvious that the phrase " spontaneous generation " is anti- 
quated, inaccurate, and misleading. It describes well enough 
the crude hjrpothesis that insects might be generated in 
putrefying substances without any assignable cause ; but it is 
not applicable to the hypothesis that specks of living proto- 
plasm may be, as it were, precipitated from a solution con- 
taining the not-living ingredients of protoplasm. If such an 
origination of life can be proved, none will maintain that it 
is " spontaneous," since all will regard as the assignable cause 
the chemical aflSnity exerted between the enormously com- 
plex molecules which go to make up the protoplasm. No 
one speaks of "spontaneous crystallization"; and the ideas 
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suggested by the use of the word *' spontaneous '* are such 
as to detract seriously from its availableness a3 a scientific 
term. We need a phrase which shall simply describe a 
fact, without any admixture of hypothesis ; and we may 
cordially recommend, as such a plirase, Dr. Bastian*s a?-cAc- 
biosis, which, without violence to etymology, may be said to 
mean " life in its beginning,'* — or, more freely, " beginning 
of life." 

With these preliminaries, the precise question now at issue 
between the believers in " spontaneous generation " and their 
opponents may be stated as follows : — Can archehio^U be 
made to occur at the present day by artificial means f Or, to 
be still more accurate, Ha^ archebiosis actually been made to 
occur at the present day by artifi^ncU means ? Is it possible 
for the experimenter, without any assistance from life already 
existing, to obtain living things, merely by bringing together 
the chemical constituents of protoplasm, under suitable phy- 
sical conditions? Or, granting the possibility, can it be 
proved that living things have actually been thus obtained ? 
To this twofold question there are returned diverse answers. 
On the one hand, Dr. Bastian maintains that himself and 
other experimenters have actually seen archebiosis artificially 
bniiight about. On the other hand, it is likely to be main- 
tained by most competent critics that, while there may be no 
good reason for denying the possibility of such a triumph of 
experiment, we have not yet sufficient proof that it has been 
really achieved. 

It should not be forgotten that the decision of the more 
general question of the origin of life on the earth*s surface 
does not depend upon the way in which this special contro- 
versy is decided. While it is true that the success of ex- 
periments like those of Dr. Bastian would furnish conclusive 
inductive proof of archebiosis, it is also true that their com- 
plete failure can in no wise be cit<ed in evidence against the 
doctrine. On the one hand, the artificial production of living 
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may even now le-jiiluriy uke pUce, aniODg such living things, 
for inslauce, as the Buhiit-.tn of Haeckel — a sort of albn- 
ntioous jelly pvwing in iircgiilar patches on the sea-bottom 
— is perhaps not imi^K>ssibIe. Bat that sach evolution has 
been known to take phice in air-tight flasks containing de* 
coctioQS of hay, and lias moreover resulted in the formation 
of organisms like vibrios and fongns-epores, is quite another 
proposition, which the assertor of archebiosia is in no way 
hound to maintain, and with the fate of which he need not 
feel himself vitally concerned. 

The question of " spontaneons generation," then, is but a 
part, and not the most essential part, of the question as to 
the origin of life; and we need not be surprised at 6nding 
among Dr. Bastian's opponents such an avowed evolutionist 
as Piof. Huxley. Practically, moreover, the question at issue 
between the a'lvui^atea of ' _. i, ratimi" and their 
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Btat«ment of it. As practically couducted, tlie dispute is 
confined to the question whether certain particular low forma 
of life — known as vibrios, bacteria, torulse, and monads — 
which appear in putrescence or in fermentation, are produced 
by archebiosis, or are propagated from germs conveyed in the 
atmosphere. 

If Ur. Bastian's position with reference to this question is 
destined to become substantiated, his work may perhaps 
mark an epoch iu biology hardly less important than that 
which was inaugurated by ilr. Darwin's " Origin of Species." 
Unfortunately, the kind of proof which is needed for Dr. 
Bastian's main thesis is much more difficult, both to obtain 
and to estimate properly, than the kind of proof by which 
the theory of natural selection has been substantiated. In 
the latt(.-r case what was needed was some principle of 
interpretation which should account for the facts of the 
classification, embryology, morphology, and distribution of 
plants and animals, without appealing to any other agencies 
than such as can be proved to be actually in operation ; and 
it is because the theory of natural selection furnishes such 
a principle of interpretation that it has met with such ready 
acceptance from the scientific world.' On the other hand, 
the fate of the theory of archebiosis, in the shape in which 
it is held by Dr. Bastian, depends upon the issue of a series 
of experiments of extraordinary delicacy and difficulty, — 
experiments which are of value ouly when performed by 
scieatific experts of consummate training, and which the 
soundest critic of inductive methods must find it perilous to 
interpret with confidence, unless he has had something of 
the training of an expert himself. For however easy it may 
seem to the oninitiated to shut up an organizable solution so 
securely that organic germs from the atmosphere cannot even 
be imagined capable of gaining access to it, this is really one 
of the most arduous tasks which an experimenter has ever 
' 1 iin hrn Kntidratinp thi >rt[iunnit of th* two followintt chaptcn. 
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had set before him. Yet to such rigour of exclusion is the 
inquirer forced who aims at settling the question by the 
direct application of the Method of Difference. And thus 
the question at issue is reduced to that unpromising state in 
which both parties to the dispute are called upon to per- 
form the apparently hopeless task of proving a negative. 
When living things appear in the isolated solution^ the 
adherents of the germ-theory are always able to point out 
some imaginable way in which germs might have got in. Oa 
the other hand, when the panspermatists adduce instances in 
which no living things have been found, the believers in 
archebiosis are able to maintain thai the failure was due, not 
to the complete exclusion of germs from without, but to the 
exclusion of some other physical condition essential to the 
evolution of living matter. And from this closed circle of 
rebutting arguments there seem at present to be no means 
of egress. 

But in so far as the interpretation of Dr. Bastian's experi- 
ments is intended to throw light upon the beginnings of life 
on the earth, there is a manifest anomaly in the use of such 
liquid menstrua as the infusions of hay, turnip, beef, or urine, 
which Dr. Bastian ordinarily employs. Whatever archebiosis 
may occur in such media can hardly be like the process by 
which living things first came into existence ; since the ex- 
istence of the beef or turnip implies the previous existence 
of organisms high in the scale. The positive detection of 
archebiosis in these and similar menstrua will, of course, 
have an interest of its own ; but, as Mr. Spencer well says, 
" a tenable hypothesis respecting the origin of organic life 
must be reached by some other clew than that furnished by 
experiments on decoction of hay and extract of beef." To 
meet this objection Dr. Bastian has in some experiments used 
only inorganic substances, like phosphate of soda, and the 
oxalate, tartrate, or carbonate of ammonia, in which the 
elements essential to the formation of protoplasm are present. 
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Yet in such menstrua as these he believes that he has found 
even fungus-spores " spontaneously " generated. 

The contrast here vividly brought before us draws attention 
to >vhat would seem to be one of the weakest points in Dr. 
Bastian's theory. It is a long way from tartrate of ammonia 
and phosphate of soda to the spores of a fungus. It seems 
too long a way to he traversed in a few days or weeks amid 
merely the simple conditions which exist within a closed 
flask. A fungus-spore is not mere shapeless protoplasm. In 
it^ as in the bacterium and the vibrio, there is a visible 
specialization of structure, albeit a slight specialization. 
These infusoria are " lowest organisms," no doubt : still they 
are really organisms and not merely masses of organic matter. 
They have forms which are more or less persistent ; and in 
this fact is to be seen the strongest of the objections which 
may be urged d priori against Dr. Bastian's views. For 
organic form is a circumstance into which heredity largely 
enters ; and where we find organisms even so simple as the 
jointed rods which are called vibrios, it is difficult, on 
theoretical grounds, not to accredit them with a regular 
organic parentage. Such considerations cannot weigh against 
a crucial experiment ; but in the present state of the ques- 
tion they are entitled to serious attention. Dr. Bastian argues, 
with great ingenuity, that just as crystals, growing in a liquid 
menstruum, take on shapes that are determined by the mutual 
attractions and repulsions of their molecules, so do these 
colloidal bodies, which we call monads and bacteria, arising 
by "spontaneous generation" in liquid menstrua, take on 
forms that are similarly determined. The analogy, however, 
is not exact. I am not disposed to deny that the shape of a 
bacterium, or indeed of a wasp, a fish, a dog, or a man, is 
due, quite as much as the shape of a ciystal of snow or 
quartz, to the forces mutually exerted on each other by its 
constituent molecules. But it must be remembered that in 
the case of an organism, the direction of these forces depends. 
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in a way not yet explained, upon the directions in which they 
have been exerted by ancestral organisms. In other words a 
set of definite tendencies has been acquired during the slow 
evolution of organic life ; and it may well be doubted that, 
even in the case of the bacterium, a tendency toward the 
formation of single or double nuclei can have been gained 
during the evolution of a single generation of individuals. 
For in colloidal matter, as such, there is no definite tendency 
toward the formation of nuclear spots, such as are seen in 
bacteria. It is a main characteristic of colloids, as contrasted 
with crystalloids, not to have any specific form. It ia, 
therefore, hard to believe that, during the decomposition of 
some saline liquid, the freed elements not only recombine 
into a colloid, but even go so far as to take on the specific 
shape of a bacterium or vibrio. When any such succession 
of phenomena appears to occur, it clearly points to the 
iU-understood but imperative fact of heredity through a 
long past. 

Until this difliculty is either cleared away by trustworthy 
deduction, or overridden by some crucial experiment, I do not 
think that the advocates of " spontaneous generation ** can be 
said to have made out their case ; and such an abstruse ques- 
tion is here opened that it is not likely soon to be settled. 

For the present, in representing to ourselves how life may 
have originated upon the earth, we are reduced to a few most 
general considerations. However the question may eventually 
be decided as to the possibility of archebiosis occurring at 
the present day amid the artificial circumstances of the 
laboratory, it cannot be denied that archebiosis, or the origi- 
nation of living matter in accordance with natural laws, must 
have occurred at some epoch in the past. That life has not 
always existed upon the earth's surface is certain; and the 
following considerations will show that in its first appear- 
ance there need not have been anything either sudden or 
abnormaL 
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When our earth, refusing to follow in tlieir retreat the 
heavier portions of the solar nebula, began its independent 
career as a planet, its surface was by no means so hetero- 
geneous as at present We may fairly suppose that the tem- 
perature of that surface cannot have heen lower than the 
temperature of the solar surface at the present time, which is 
estimated at three million degrees Fahrenheit, or some four- 
teen thousand times hotter than boiling water. At such a 
temperature there could have been no formation of chemical 
compounds, so that the chief source of terrestrial hetero- 
geneity did not exist ; while physical causes of heterogeneity 
were equally kept in abeyance by the maintenance of all 
things in a gaseous state. We have now to note how the 
mere consolidation and cooling of this originally gaseous 
planet must have given rise to the endless variety of struc- 
tures, organic as well as inorganic, which the earth's surface 
now presents. The origination of life will thus appear in its 
proper place, as an event in the chemical history of the earth. 
Let us see what must have been the inevitable chemical 
consequences of the earth's cooling. 

In a large number of cases heat is favourable to chemical 
union, as in the familiar instance of lighting a caudle, a gas- 
jet, or a wood-fire. The molecules of carbon and oxygen, 
which will not unite when simply brought into juxtaposition, 
nevertheless begin rapidly to unite as soon as their rates of 
undulation are heightened by the intense heat of the match. 
In like manner the phosphoric compound with which the end 
of the match is equipped refuses to take up molecules of atmo- 
spheric oxygen, until its own molecules receive an increment 
of motion supplied by the arrested molar motion of the match 
along a rough surface. So oxygen and hydrogen do not com- 
bine when they are simply mingled together in the same 
vessel ; but when sufficiently heated they explode, and unite 
to form steam. In these, and in many other cases, a certain 
amount of heat causes substances to enter into chemical 
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union. But it is uone the less true that an euormoua supply 
of heat implies such violeut molecular undulation as to render 
chemical union impossible. Since the mode of attractive 
force known as cfaemism acts only at Infinitesimal distances, 
the increase of thermal undulation, which at first only causes 
such a molecular rearrangement as to allow mutually- 
attracting molecules to rush together, must at last cause such 
a separation of particles that chemism will be unable to act 
This Inference from known laws of heat is fully verified by 
experiment, in the case of all those compounds wliich we can 
decompose by such thermal means as we have at command. 
Speaking generally, the most complex compounds are the 
most unstable, and these are the soonest decomposed by heat 
The highly complex organic molecules of fihrine and albumen 
are often separated by the ordinary heat of a summer's day, 
as is witnessed in the spoiling of meat. Supersalts and double 
salts ate decomposed at lower temperatures than simple salts ; 
and these again yield to a less amount of heat than is re- 
quired to sunder the elements of deutoxides, peroxides, etc 
The protoxides, wliich are only one degree more complex than 
simple elements, withstand a still higher temperature, and 
several of them refuse to yield to the greatest heat wliich we 
can produce artificially. Ko chemist, however, doubts that a 
still greater heat would decompose even these. 

We may thus picture to ourselves the earth's surface as at 
the outset composed only of uncombined elements, of free 
oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, carbon, sulphur, etc., and of iron, 
copper, sodium, and other metals in a state of vapour. With 
the lowering of this primitive temperature by radiation, 
chemical combinations of greater and greater heterogeneity 
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still more heterogeneous and unstable orgauic acids and 
ethers. And all this chemical evolution must have taken 
place before the first appearance of living protoplasm. Upon 
these statements we may rest with confidence, since they are 
immediate corollaries from known properties of matter. 

When it is asked, then, in what way were brought about 
the various chemical combinations from which have rebulted 
the innumerable mineral forms which make up ihe crust of 
the globe, the reply is that they were primarily due to the 
unhindered working of the chemical affinities of their con- 
stituent molecules as soon as the requisite coolness was 
obtained. As soon as it became cool enough for oxygen and 
hydrogen to unite into a stable compound, they did unite to 
form vapour of water. As soon as it became cool enough for 
double salts to exist, then the mutual affinities of simple 
binary compounds and single salts, variously brought into 
juxtaposition, sufficed to produce double salts. And so on, 
throughout the inorganic world. 

Here we obtain a hint as to the origin of organic life upon 
the earth's surface. In accordance with the modern dynamic 
theory of life, we are bound to admit that the higher and less 
stable aggr^ations of molecules which constitute protoplasm 
were built up in just the same way in which the lower and 
more stable aggregations of molecules which constitute a 
single or a double salt were built up. Dynamically, the only 
difference between carbonate of ammonia and protoplasm, 
which can be called fundamental, is the greater molecular 
complexity and consequent instability of the latter. We are 
bound to adroit, then, that as carbonic acid and ammonia, 
when brought into juxtaposition, united by virtue of their 
inherent properties as soon as the diminishing temperature 
would let them ; so also carbon, nitrogen, hydrogen, and 
oxygen, when brought into juxtaposition, united by virtue of 
tbeir inherent properties into higher and higher multiples as 
fast aa the diminishing temperature would let them, until at 
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last living protoplasm was the result of the long-continned 
process. 

While by following such considerations as these into greater 
detail the mode in which protoplasm must have arisen may 
by and by be partially comprehended^ it is at the same time 
true that the ultimate mysterj' — the association of vital pro- 
perties with the enormously-complex chemical compound 
known as protoplasm — ^remains unsolved. Why the substance 
protoplasm should manifest sundry properties which are not 
manifested by any of its constituent substances, we do not 
know ; and very likely we shall never know. But whether 
the mystery be for ever insoluble or not, it can in no wise be 
regarded as a solitary mystery. It is equally mysterious that 
starch or sugar or alcohol should manifest properties not dis- 
played by their elements, oxygen, hydrogen and carbon, when 
uncombined. It is equally mysterious that a silvery metal 
and a suffocating gas should by their union become trans- 
formed into table-salt. Yet, however mysterious, the fact 
remains that one result of every chemical synthesis is the 
manifestation of a new set of propertiea The case of living 
matter or protoplasm is in nowise exceptionaL 

In view of these considerations it may be held that the 
evolution of living things is a not improbable concomitant of 
the cooling down of any planetary body which contains upon 
its surface the chemical constituents of living matter. It may 
perhaps turn out that we can no more reproduce in the 
laboratory the precise groups of conditions under which living 
matter was first evolved than we can obtain direct testimony 
as to the language and civilization of our pre-historic ances- 
tors. But, just as it is conceded to be possible, by reasoning 
upon established philological principles, to obtain some trust- 
worthy results as to the speech and culture of the pre-historic 
Aryans, so it must be admitted that, by reasoning upon known 
facts in physical science, we may get some glimpse of the 
circumstances which must have attended the origin of living 
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aggregations of matter. By following out this method new 
light will no doubt eventually be thrown upon the past his- 
toiy of our planet, and a sound basis will be obtained for 
conjectures regarding the existence of living organisms upon 
some of our neighbour worlds. 

In this account of the matter we have completed, so far as 
is needful for the purposes of this work, our exposition of 
the evolution of the earth. Combining the results obtained 
in the three foregoing chapters, we may contemplate in a 
single view the wonderful advance in determinate multi- 
formity which has resulted from the integration of the earth's 
matter, with the accompanying dissipation of its internal 
motion. We have witnessed this process of evolution as 
manifested in geologic and meteorologic phenomena ; we have 
followed the wondrous differentiations and integrations of the 
molecular motion which the cooling and consolidating earth 
has received from the centre of our system ; and finally, from 
that very cooling and consolidation upon which all the fore- 
going phenomena are dependent, we have shown that there 
must naturally have ensued a progressive chemical hetero- 
geneity, resulting at last in the genesis of compounds mani- 
festing those properties which we distinguish as vital Thus 
the continuity in cosmic evolution is grandly exhibited, and 
we see more clearly than ever that between the various pro- 
vinces of natural phenomena there are no sharp demarca- 
tions. As the geologic development of the earth is but a 
specialized portion of the whole development of the solar 
system, — a portion which we separate from the rest and 
assign to a special science, solely for convenience of study ; 
so the development of living matter is but a specialized por- 
tion of the whole development of the earth, and it is only 
for reasons of convenience that the formation of primeval 
protoplasm is assigned to a different science from that which 
deals with the formation of limestone or silica. Though as 
we advance from a lower grade of heterogeneity to a higher 
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■■ ni'i-t iii;i:.:- v"r in.y i -i.itenn-nt 'if :lie 'jenfrTvl ■;oniii- 
,;ia ti'.i^r T'lii'h lilt iri,rr.^ir«L =uch ,ia [ have here 
■i-'.fj'M ■•■> -i*f-'r, 'mr lim i it.itt-rnent of 'he ^peeinc c-m- 
r.-t'i'-.n if '^'r"i:ii-uno?3 "viin-h jave rise to such an evenr. 

f/r. P'l-'i^in'* iiiiTiry if .iroii^nn'^i.^ oan be inducriTeiy 
r'\',',,'.\,i-A. i'. rti^7 fKiS^i. iy h-^lp us to iiicii a atacemenc 
.,' tfi" ci-.Tui'l'-riii'-irH a' <■.■.'.> ail-iui-Kii mak-? it probable that 
wi'l'T vi''W '/f fi.-% ■r^i.s'i is ni^i:':il than ia inipLied in Dr. 
r,«fii>ff'* t<-^'-'-ir'.)\':*. It s'^f'iti.* lik-^ly thai the genesis of 
I'tiii! rfnpt(''r irf':'irrwl wlif;n thft pineral teniperarare of the 
■rtli wriB vciv fliff'Tf'.irt from what it iii in the present day; 
\i\ itp 'iclcr t'r f ri(;iicf in a pr'.fitahle conrse of eiperimenta- 
>>ii. (vn iiiM«l III"! firi'k to di^tcnrtiiie, and then to reproduce 

l<i>uuilili', nil I)m< r['i|iiinit(! cciiditioni) associated with that 
■ni'iiil ililliMi'itrc ill triii|>rrHluro. Whether this can be 
'111', si ill ii'iiiriiii^ 111 l>n Bi'i'ii, TImt the problem seems 
'I'rli'io III itny tni^lil hnvp hccii to C'omte a sufficient reason 
.1 ■■I'lMliiiiitiiiu it tu \\\\\\ mill |in>lltlos3. Hut the history of 
illu iinHi'»i'»iiy \\\:\\ (i'HiIi ii« tn lioware of thus hastily 
..1.-..„! ilio .M|'i\.-'iv i>l' til.' 1\.t.Pv l.y that of the present 
'!! wiili-H A fi« \.\ii-» It v.i.lii ti.ivp swmed to the wisest 
nn »wWi1il»V O." "■ ■ ■ lo deteniiine t 

nvil *\*)'\s>m^ 1 
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difficult problem. As the doe, in the old fable, keeping her 
sound eye landward, was at last shot by archers passing in a 
boat, so Nature has here been forced to render up her secret 
in the most unlooked-for way. Through the amazing results 
obtained by spectrum analysis it has turned out that the 
heavier difficulty has become the lighter one, and that the 
direct approach or recession of a star, which afifords no 
parallax, is actually easier to measure than its thwart-motion 
which affords parallax ! In like manner the specific solution 
of the problem of the origin of life need not be despaired of, 
nor need we wonder if it come from some quite unsuspected 
quarter. 

Meanwhile the considerations above alleged will enable us 
to put the grand phenomenon of the genesis of life into its 
proper place among the phenomena of telluric evolution. 
The gulf between the geologic phase of the process and the 
biologic phase is so far bridged for us that we may a[)proach 
the study of the latter without misgivings. In the following 
chapter I shall enumerate the reasons which compel us to 
accept the doctrine of the derivation of the more complex 
forms of life from less complex forms ; and because of the 
interest which just now attaches to the question, I shall 
make more explicit mention of the opposing doctrine of 
special creations than its own merits would otherwise justify. 




CHAI'TEK IX. 

t-PD LIL-CLIUTIOS cr I'EEIVATION ? 

■VVBATiTZi; maj be said in Cjnde-mnatioQ or approval of the 
njf.Lod of «siimatiri2; tLf wonh of men aud women by an 
iuqaiiy idio ibtir pedi^i^e-i, it cannot be denied that there is 
nfitn njinh value in sutb a meibod of estimating the worth 
(•f cKirent ideas. tPbviouslv a theory whith was framed in a 
barbarous age, when mt-n were alike unfamiliar with the con- 
c*p;i'.>ns of pliy>ical causation and uniformity of law and 
i^'norant of the n-iiuireiiients of a valid scieutilic hj-pothesis, 
and which has smvived until the present day, not because it 
has been uniformly verified by observation or deduction, but 
because it has been artifiL-ially protected from critical scrutiny 
by incorporation with a system of theological df^mas assumed 
to be iufallible, — obviously such a theory is at the outset 
discredited by its pedigree. A presumption is at once laised 
ag-.iiust it, whiih a critical examination may indeed do away 
with, but which for the moment cannot fail to have some 
weight with a jury of iimnirera familiar with the history of 

accredited by its |*digree when it is fraute<i in a cultivated 
age by thinkers familiar alike witli the special phenomeDA 
which form its subject-matter and with the requireuuoits o£ 
scientific hypothesis in general , and 
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theological or sentimeutal prejudice, it so thrives under the 
most rigorous critical scrutiuy that each successive decade 
enlists in its support a greater and greater number of the 
most competent investigators of nature. I do not say that 
such an d priori presumption should ever be taken as decisive 
in favour of any hypothesis. I say only that such considera^ 
tions do have their weight, and ought to have their weight, 
in determining the general state of mind which we bring 
to the discu-ssion of the relative merits of two theories so 
different in their pedigrees as are the two theories which we 
are now about to examine. If, with my eyes closed upon all the 
significant facts which bear upon the question of the origin 
of si)ecies, I were required to decide between two hypotheses, 
of which the one was framed in an age when the sky was 
supposed to be the solid floor of a celestial ocean, while the 
other was framed in an age when Lagrange and Laplace were 
determining the conditions of equilibrium of the solar 
system, I should at once decide, on general principles, in 
favour of the latter. And on general principles I should be 
quite justified in so deciding. 

Happily, however, we are not called upon to render a 
decision, upon this or upon any otlier scientific question, 
with our eyes shut In the pn»sent chapter we have to 
examine two opposing hypotheses relating to the origination 
of the multitudinous complex forms of animal and vegetal 
life which surround us. And of these two opposing 
hyiK)the8es we shall find it not difficult to show that the one 
is discrediteil, not only by its pedigree and not only by the 
impossible assumptions which it would rec^uire us to make, 
but also by every jot and tittle of the scientific evidence, so 
far as known, which bears upon the subject ; while the other 
is not only accredited by its pedigree, and by its requiring us 
to make no impracticable assumptions, but is also corroborated 
by all the testimony which the patient interrogation of the 
facts of nature has succeeded in eli( itijig. The former hypo* 
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iLrjis, orUiiiaiing in the crude mythol<^«il conceptions of 
ibe anoien: Hebrews, and uncritically accepted until the time 
of Laaiaak and Goethe, in deference to a tradition which 
in^e?tt^^ these mythological conceptions with a peccdiar and 
cnwarranted sacreJness, is known as the Doctrine of Special 
Crtaiious. The latter hvpothesis, originating in the methodical 
s:ody of the phenomena of organic life, held by a large 
number of biolocista during the first half of the present 
wu:im', and of laie years accepted by nearly all, may be 
called the IXvtrine of Derivation. 

In desifibinir the special -creation hypothesis, we are con- 
fn^uted by an initial difficulty, due to the enormous chatige 
vLioh has ov^'curred in men's habits of thinking since the 
mythop^tic aire when it first gained currency. The Hebrew 
writer, indeed, presents us with a concrete picture of the 
crtaiion of man, according to which a homi^neoos clay 
DK-vlel of the human form is, in some inconceivable way, at 
once tratismuted into the wonderfully heterogeneous combioa- 
tioii of onr>ins and tissues, with all their definite and highly 
si^vializcd aptitudes, of which actually living man is made 
u^x But I suppose there are few scientific writers at the 
present day who would be fotind willing to risk their reputa- 
tion for common-sense by attempting lo defend such a con- 
ception. The few naturalists who still make a show of 
upliolding the special-creation hypothesis, are very carefiil to 
refr^iu fivm anything like a specification of the physical 
processes which that hypothesis may be supposed to imply. 
When overtly challenged, they find it safest to shrink from 
the direct encounter, taking refuge in giandiloqaeut phrases 
alxiut " Cnjative Will " and the " free action of an Intelligent 
Power," very much as the cuttle-fish extricates itself &om a 
disogreeAble pI^^i!t-alucll; by hiding i 
ink. But, h. wcvci ciniiuiendable sw 
TCgatded as a irciural oo^M^n f>f ' 
worse than i;:rcUs* wW^^^W'-^ ■■. i-.-- f^jr 




sh extricates itself &om a 
; injutewei of its owa ^B^H 
tid^^^^bjiAy be when ^^^^B I 
T^^^^^^tT nro mnch ^^^^^ 
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scientific description of facU. They only serve to encourage 
that besetting sin of human thinking, which accepts a play 
upon words as an equivalent for a legitimate juxtaposition of 
valid conceptions. 

\Vlien translated, however, from the dialect of mythology 
into the dialect of science, the special-creation hypothesis 
asserts that the untold millions of organic molecules of which 
an adult mammal is composed all rushed together at some 
appointed instant from divers quarters of the compass, and, 
spontaneously or in virtue of some inexplicable divine 
sorcery, grouped themselves into the form of an adult 
organism, some of them arranging themselves into infinitely 
complicated nerve-fibres and ganglionic cells, others into the 
wonderfully complex contractile tissue of muscles, while 
others again were massed in divers convoluted shapes, as 
lungs, intestines, blood-vessels, and secreting glands. Or, if 
a different form of statement be preferred, at one moment 
we have a background of landscape, with its water and its 
trees, its sands and its herbage, and at the next succeeding 
moment we have in the foreground an ox or a man, .or, 
according to another view, a herd of oxen and a group of 
men, and all this without any assignable group of physical 
antecedents intervening ! He who can believe that St Gocu*, 
of Treves, transformed a sunbeam into a hat-p^, or that men 
were once changed into werewolves by putting on an en- 
chanted girdle, or that Joshua and Cardinal Ximenes con- 
strained the earth to pause in its rotation, will probably find 
no difficulty in accepting such a hypothesis to account for 
the origin of men and oxen. To persons in such a stage of 
culture it is no obstacle to any hypothesis that it involves an 
assumption as to divine interposition which is incapable of 
scientific investigation and uninterpretable in terms of human 
experience. It can hardly be denied, however, that any 
hypothesis which involves such an assumption is at once 
MOluded from the pale of science, and relegated to the 
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^jrioiis of mytliolnijy, whi're it may continue to satisfy those 
to wlioni iintliolo;;ic Jnlfrinvtiuious of natural plieuomeua 
slitl si'oni ni)missjliU\ but can hanily be deemed of much 
flOi-oHul Iiy tlio soii'ntilio iiii[uirer. 

On llio iitluT Iiaiiil, acconiinj" to the doctrine of derivation, 
Uu' iiinw ooniplox jiliuiu and animals are the slowly modiheJ 
dosivndant.s of lt'#,i oomiilcx plants and animals, and these in 
tnni \vt>n> ilu' slowly niixliliod desct^mlants of still less com- 
l^lox itlaiiL-i anil animals, and so on until we converge to those 
l>rimili\o 0T):;)iiisms which are not deliiiable either as animal 
or as vi-irol;il, hut wliii-'h in llioir lowest forms are mere shreds 
of jolly bkoi>n'ioi>hism. snih as the spontaneous combination 
of ooll.iiilil *-bi>iiTs of orpinii' moleculfs might well be 
eap:»Mi' iif or.i;;ii:iiin!; niuh'r appr-^priaie conditions, after the 
MijiiintT jviiiiio.i oui in the i>nviHlin^ ehfl}>ler. The aitencies 
by mIu. h ilus sl.>w d-'rivaiiou of biiilu^r from lower forms hii3 
Kvn elh'.u^l ai\' ainiiiies sn,h as are daily seen in opera- 
lion ab.^nt ns ; nai^n'y, inibvi.lual VTiriation, adaptation to 
r«\ ironiiii; .-ir. «irts:a«.f is and hercsJilaiy transmission of in- 
duidnftl i«i\-n":ar;i;<«^ Olnionsly snch a hypothesis is not 
only luii'.iv eri\".;Me in i;>i^f. sinoe it only alleges that the 
i:r.>nih of a fMir.ph- X or4.-;i:i;s-.'a fr.-'ni a simf>le plobnle of 
j-ir.*! .1'. \-is:«, x> V.5. h IS aiVo;;,;-V.>>.L\i in every case of individual 
ovo.v,;;on. Itss Alsi> Ivfa »iVor..v'.ished d-rii.g the evolution 
of an iiiimeiisj ^y 1.-.!,; s<T:t^ .tf" ^:!."^.^:>".;"..'.]^; b-ji ii is also a 
ywrtA s.51^;:^." hyjv^ihi'Sii^ s;r:.v ii aypiiils lo no a^reacies 
saw s-,;,i as Aty Vn,"»Ti lo be -.k .■•,xra:\'n. and invc^Ives no 
assr.r.ipijons »l;ich t-.v/.n.-Jv s."\".t):i oi ijiu-r, K' su'.-ie.ii-d lo & 









T^ioiie y.:H 1 ,r.;;r.f:T .V'r,s..-^,-!%:-:,-iTiS s^i,-w b.-w srr.-'r-; is the 
lei:i;r.ii:c p^.-sv.v.-.j-t^.ir. Ik f*v,.-^T .■»; -.he ihe,rr ,-^ oir.viaon. 
IV.i ;V(. i-Aj* is Tj.a ;o bf i.s.T.,isft:'.'. tyji iJ!-,«- Si;mii.ary, 
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will add a number of s[)ecial reasons. Four kinds of argu- 
ments in favour of the li}^othesis of derivation are furnished 
respectively by the Classification of plants and animals, by 
their Embr}'ol(>gy, by their Morphology, and by their Distri- 
bution in space and tima I shall devote the present chapter 
to the consideration of these four classes of arguments; 
reserving for the following chapter the explanation of the 
agencies which have been at work in forwarding the process 
of development. 

I. The facts which are epitomized in tabular classifications 
of animals and plants, are so familiar to us that we seldom 
stop to reflect upon their true significance. And in any bald 
statement of them which might here be made, the impression 
of triteness would perhaps be so strong as to prevent that 
significance from being duly realized, save by the student of 
natural history. To present in the strongest light the evi- 
dentiary value of these facts, I shall therefore have recourse 
to an analogous series of facts in a quite distinct science, 
where the significance of the classification is illustrated by 
the knoivn history of the phenomena which are classified. 
Like the sciences of zoology and botany, the science of 
philology is pre-eminently a classificatory science, using the 
method of comparison as its chief implement of inductive 
research. And philology, at least so far as the study of the 
Aryan languages is concerned, has been carried to such a high 
degree of scientific perfection, as regards the accuracy of ita 
processes and the certainty of its results, that we may safely 
gather from it such illustrations as suit our present purpose. 

The various Arj'an or Indo-European languages are demon- 
strably descended from a single ancestral language, in the 
same sense in which the various modem Romanic lauguagee 
are all descended from the vulgar Latin of the Western Em- 
pire. By slow dialectic variations in pronunciation, and in 
the use of syntactical devices for building up sentences, these 
languages have been im]>erceptibly differentiated from a single 
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p^ime^'a] lauguiige, until they ore now so nnlike that not one 
of Uiem is int«lligible, save after careful study, to the 
speakers of another. The minute variatioos of vbicfa the 
cumulative result is this uanifold unlikeness, have not pro- 
ceeded at haphajtapd ; bat they have all along been deter- 
mined by certain phonetic conditions, which have been so 
thoroughly generalize that philologists can now oocaeioDally 
reconstruct extinct words, after a fashion soroewbat similar 
to that in which Prof. Huxley would, I presume, reoonstnict . 
an extinct animal upon seeing one of its fossilized bones or 
teeth. 

But whflt now chiefly concerns as is the &ct that all 
existing Airan languages are the modified descendants of a 
common progenitor. Bearing this in mind, let us note sundry 
features of Uie classitic-AUon of these langnages. In the first 
plftoe, it is im(x->ssib]e to arrange tbem in any linear series 
which will truly represent their relations to Mch other. In 
some ftii^jHYts SansVrit is nearest the original type, in other 
resivcts it is Lithuanian which shows the least departure, in 
other respects it is Old Irish, and in yet others it is Latin. 
Even if we dtvj3e i.-> nifike a cimpromise. and to b^:in with 
Sanskrit, as being on ihi^ wh.^le die least modified erf these 
langiiftges, we cjtniii'>t stir many stops without getting inta 
difficulties, j'uppiise we ssy Sanskrit, Lithuanian, Old Irish. 
Latin, Old Sla\ic, 7vnA. Greek. G.va-,ic. Old Gennaa. See 
now wiifit we ha\ c bei'n di-):ng '. We have indeed got Old 
Irish and Larin clvi^ t.iijrther, ».- ihi^ onijht to be. and we 
have done richl in puKinc i>.M.hir an.i Old German side by 
side; but wc have been i-': ■'.■!;:!■■". t''^ tS.nisi in half a dozen 
langnages K^lween SunskriT sn.'. Zcn.i. an.i Wrween Latin 
and Oreek there is a s.ii.;i>j tiisseernh- divnyce. When we 
come to ts.t' 7. the la»w •iialn--:s ; ■. -i i. if;-..iu.'-*. sUiJ 

more h,.pi-lc>- If uVi S-nstr; ^ mi ib ri»tni «ad tii&. 
Vrdu aad K::-^' wti » ^' 
then ;'.:2ip K, k. ;■- I>J3n ■ 
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along through Italian, Spanish, French, and their sister-dia- 
lects, jump back a<^in to some ancient language. Obviously 
this is violating all the requirements of proper classification^ 
which consists in putting nearest together those objects 
which are nearest alike. 

In view of these and other kindred difficulties, philologists 
have long since agreed to arrange the Aryan family of lan- 
guages in divergent and re-divergent groups and sub-groups, 
along lines which ramify like the branches, branchlets, and 
twigs of a tree. Let us trace the pedigree of the French and 
English languages, according to this principle of classifica- 
tion as elaborated by Schleicher, remembering that while 
other philologists have objected to some of the details of the 
classification,^ all agree, and must agree, in the fundamental 
principle. Starting, then, from the Aryan mother-tongue, 
we first encounter two diverging lines of development, re» 
presented by two extinct phases of language which we may 
call the South Aryan and North Aryan. Following the pro- 
gress of the South Aryan, we find it diverging on the one 
hand into Indo-Iranian, and on the other hand into the 
parental form of the Hellenic, Italic, and Keltic languages. 
Neglecting the other branches, and following. only the Italic, 
we find the divergent forms of this exemplified in Umbrian, 
Oscan, and Latin ; and again, following the career only of the 
latter branch, we arrive at French and its kindred Romanic 
dialects. On the other hand, as we follow the North Aryan 
line, we find it first dividing into Teutonic and Slavo-Lettish. 
Neglecting the latter, we observe the Teutonic again diverg- 
ing into Gothic, Old Norse, and Old German. Following 
only the latter of these, we may observe it bifurcating into 
High and Low German, from the latter of which is derived 
the English which we speak. 

' Indeed it is potnUe that the prinAry diTiiioii shmild be into Eatteni and 
Wcrtam, or Eitn»p«an atid Asiatic, rather than Northern and Sonthem Aiyaa. 
BbI the ftitnre <beidon of thia question wtJt not alter the principle npon 
wkSdi the classi0cation is fonnded and which it is here cited to exemplify. 
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change into the Latin lacru-ma, and thence into the French 
lannc ; the North Aryan form has under^i^oQe another kind of 
change into the Old German iaffr, and thence into the 
English tear. 

Thus in general, as we go backward in time, we find the 
lines of linguistic development drawing together. Between 
the various Low-Dutch dialects spoken along the north coast 
of Germany, the differences are hardly great enough to inter- 
fere with mutual intelligibility. Again, between Portuguese 
and Spanish the differences are so small that one who is well 
acquainted with Spanish can often get the sense of many 
pages in a Portuguese book without having specially studied 
the latter language. But German and Spanish have few 
mutually intelligible words in common, and their differences 
in idioms and in structure of sentences are no less con- 
spicuous. \Vhile it might be po.^sible to maintain that Dutch 
and Platt-Deutsch, or that Portuguese and Spanish, are only 
dialects of the same language, no one would hesitate about call- 
ing Teutonic and Romance quite different forms of language. 
Yet we need only go back far enough to find the demar- 
cation quite as obscure in the one case as in the other ; for 
Teutonic and Romance U'lran as the northern and southern 
dialects of the same Old Aryan language. In similar wise 
we may say that, even with the keenest linguistic instinct, it 
would be difficult to decipher a line of modem Persian by 
reason of its kinstnp with modem Greek ; while yet it is 
und<*niable that the Persian spoken by the otlicers of Xerxes 
was strikingly similar to the Greek spoken by Demaratos 
and LiH>nidas. 

In citing this example from the phenomena of language, I 
do not cit43 it as direct testimony in favour of the theory of 
derivation in biology. Ik'cause tear and lamu can be traced 
back to a common form, it dot^s not follow that the pig and 
the horse have a common ancestor. Yet, while the linguistic 
I)arallel is by no means available as direct testimony in a 
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M'lloziijal qat^tioa. it has nevertheleaa a logical value so im- 
poTtaat (.hit. zo'jl-i^ta aa emineat as Haecket and phflologists 
a.i prif'.an-i aa S%;iileicher hare not failed to insist npon it. 
What we see ex'^mpUfied in these linguistic phenomena, is 
i»y u-'iy (» u:n.i,-k a da^ji-:>rtion muM he framed in all tate* 
vA'^n im A'lre to «7?Ty« romplix gnutU rtiaiiotuhips. We 
see that where a mnltitude of ohjecta are associated by n 
■■n mm in genesis, we cannot classi^ them in a linear series, 
bat only in groups and sub-gronps. diverging from a common 
tnmfc, like the branches and twigs of what we very aptly 
term a " famOy-tree." And on the general principles of 
hereditary reUiionj^hip, we see that objects near the common 
trank will depart less widely from the primitive ancestral 
type, and will therefore resemble each other more closely, 
than objects far up on the ends of the branches. A com- 
parison of the different races of Aryan men wonld bring ont 
tilt ^jti.tr ivi'ai'j Bi ine eoiupari^'f! of their laii^uiifies. Aflcr 
makiDg all ailowanMs for the intemuxtare of the Aryans 
with divers al>ori^nal races in Europe and Asia, it remains 
generally admitted that everj' Aryan language is spoken by 
men who are pre-lominantly Arjan id blood. Xow it would 
be impo^ible to arrange Hindus, Greeks, Italians, Ruaaiaoa, 
German;!, and English, in any linear series. We can only 
divide and snbdinde, arrang'ig them in groups that diverge 
and re-diverge. Such must always be the case when wo 
have to deal with phenomena due to hereditary relationship ; 
and wherever we find a set of objects thus arranged in 
groups within groups, converging at the bottom and diveigii^ 
at the top. we have the very strongest possible primd faeit 
ground for asserting hereditary relationship. 

Coming now to our main thesis, we can begiu to appteciBltt 
the strength of the evidence in (avmir of the derivotioa- 
theory, wbioh is funii^thed by I hftfllM aification of animals, aa 
effected by Cuvier and Von I* '~ ■"^" further elaborated 

by Huxley utdfljub^^ t, Diaay enunmt 
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naturalists endeavoured to arrange the animal kingdom in a 
series of lineally ascending groups. The illustrious Lamarck 
did so ; and the result was that he placed oysters and snails 
higher up than bees and butterflies. Blainville did better, 
having come as near as possible to surmounting insurmount- 
able obstacles; but he nevertheless is forced to put cirrhipeds 
and myriapoda above the cuttle-fish. It was a great step in 
advance when Cuvier showed that there are at least four 
diiitinct types of animal structure, and that no linear series 
can be framed ; although Prof. Agassiz undoubtedly trans- 
gressed the limits of scientific inquiry, when he attempted to 
explain the coexistence of these distinct types by resusci- 
tating from its moss-covered tomb the Platonic theory of 
Ideas, and impressing it into the service of natural theology. 
Nevertheless in his remarkable "Essay on Classification/' 
Prof. Agassiz more than atones for these metaphysical aberra- 
tions by the conclusiveness with which he shows the impossi- 
bility of making a linear classification of animals. In such a 
series, the lowest of vertebrates, the unintelligent amphioxus 
would rank above the wonderfully-organized crabs, ants, and 
butterflies. The degraded lepidosiren would take precedence 
of the salmon ; and the lowly-oi^anized duck-bill, as being a 
mammal, would be placed above the parrot and the falcon. 
Or if we attempti*d to escape these difficulties by ranking 
our animals in a series according to their general complexity 
of oi^ganization, neglecting their typical difierences of struc- 
ture, our whole classification would be thrown into senseless 
confusion. Parrots and honey-bees would be thrust in among 
mammals, and not only classes, but even orders, and perhaps 
families, of aunulosa would have to be divided, to make room 
for intrusive echinodenns and mollusks. 

In view uf these difiiculties, as Prof. Huxley and Prof. 
Haeckel have shown, the only feasible manner of arranging 
the animal kingdom is in a number of divei^ing or brauclaug 
lines, like the boughs and twigs of a tree. Starting from tin* 
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fishes, if such mollusk-like creatures as the anipbioxus can 
strictly be included among fishes ; but presently here too the 
lines begin to diverge, and we encounter reptiles and birds 
on the one hand, and mammals on the other, all three being 
related to fishes through the remarkable structures of living 
and extinct batrachia. 

Such, as stated with crude brevity, is the classification of 
animals most in accordance with our present knowledge. 
Now from first to last, the farther we trace any one line of 
development, the more widely we find it diverging from other 
lines which originated in the same point The higher insects 
and crustaceans are not at all like worms ; but the myriapoda, 
the lower crustaceans, and the caterpillars of higher insects, 
are like worms. Viewed at the upper ends of the scale, the 
mollusks are widely different from the vertebrates : viewed 
at the lower end, the difference almost vanishes — the 
amphioxus being closely similar in structure to the ascidians, 
whose embryos present rudiments of a vertebral columa No 
two animals could well be more strikingly unlike than a 
wren and an elephant ; yet the lowest known mammal, the 



known vrrtebraU. Of all th«> '* miftAing links,'* the assumM abiience of 
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Australian duck-bill, possesses many bird-like charaeteriatics. 
In the man and the oak, we get perhaps the widest possible 
amount of divergence between organisms ; yet at the bottom 
of the aniinal and vegetal kingdoms, we find creatures like 
the amoeba and protococcus, which cannot be classified as 
either animal or vegetal, because they are as much one as 
the other. 

Moreover, as we go back in time, we find the lines of 
development, now so widely distant from each other, con- 
tinually drawing together. As a general rule, extinct animals 
are less specialized than surviving animals ; and the same ia 
true of plants. The ancient animal departed leas widely 
from the general type of the class or sub-kingdom to which 
he belonged than the modern animal. The monotremata, 
which of all mammals arc the least remote from reptiles and 
birds, are at the same time the oldest. In the teleosts or 
tnie fishes the differential characteristics of the vertebrate 
type are more strongly pronounced thau in the older 
selachians, to which order belongs the shark. Far back, in 
secondary times, we find lizards strongly resembling fishes, 
and other saurian creatures which differ little from birds. 
Confining our attention to any particular group, such as that 
which embraces the ruminants and pachyderms, we find the 
hipparion of the Eocene epoch less specialized than either of 
his later krudred, the horse, asa, zebra, and quagga ; while 
the gap between such dissimilar animals a.'^ the pig and the 
camel is to a great extent filled by transitional forms found 
ia various tertiary strata. 

Again, it hardly needs stating that, as we procted from a 
general survey of any gioup of animals or plants to a survey 
of the snb-groups of which it ia made up, we find the 
differences constantly growing less numerous and less funda- 
mental. The differences between the ox and the lion are 
many and important; but between the various members of 
the order carnivora, between the lion and the wolf or the 
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bear, the dififerences are less. As we descend another step, 
and compare lions with lynxes, jaguars, leopards and cats, 
which belong to the same family, we find the points of 
divergence fewer and less characteristic. Between wild and 
domestic cats there is still less di£ference ; while between the 
various breeds of the domestic cat the distinctions are limited 
to superficial characteristics of size, colour, and general 
intelligence. Hence, in classifying contemporaiy organisms 
of high development, naturalists are never in doubt as to the 
class, or order, and but seldom as to the family ; while they 
are not unfrequently in doubt as to the genus, and are con- 
tinually disputing as to the species or variety to which a 
given form belongs. As we descend in the scale of develop- 
ment, and go back in geologic time, the determination of 
genera becomes more and more difficult Doubts frequently 
arise with reference to family, order, and class. And at last 
even the sub-kingdom becomes doubtful, as is strikingly 
shown by the difficulty in classifying the lowly animals 
provisionally grouped by Cuvier as radiata, when contrasted 
with the ease with which naturalists distinguish the higher 
sub-kingdoms. 

Now all this complex arrangement of organisms in groups 
within groups, resembling each other at the bottom of the 
scale and differing most widely at the top, is just the arrange- 
ment which, as we have seen, mtut result from -genetic 
relationship ; and upon any other theory than that of deriva- 
tion it is utterly inexplicable. If each species has been 
separately created, no reason can be assigned for such an 
arrangement, — unless perchance someone can be found hardy 
enough to maintain that it was intended as a snare and a 
delusion for human intelligence. The old opponents of 
geology, who strove to maintain at whatever cost the 
scientific credit of the Mosaic myth of the creation, asserted 
that fossil plants and animals were created already dead 
and petrified, just for the fun of the thing. Manifestly 
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Lastly the foettu of civilized man, at seven months, is 
entirely human in appearance, but still has not thoroughly 
acquired the physical attributes which distinguish the 
civilized man from the Australian or the negro. 

On the evolution-theory these phenomena are explicable 
as due to the integration or summing-up of adaptive pro- 
cesses, by which modifications slowly acquired through gene- 
rations of ancestral organisms are more and more rapidly 
repeated in the embryos. Hence, as Prof. Haeckel has 
elaborately proved, we must expect to find the phenomena of 
embryology in complete harmony with the facts of the 
geological succession of organisms. Observation shows that 
the harmony is complete ; and again, unless we are to 
suppose that the phenomena of nature have been maliciousl}' 
arranged with the express purpose of cheating us, we have 
no choice but to accept that harmony as proof of the truth 
of the evolution-theory. 

Kindred evidence is furnfshed by the well-known fact that 
many animals, during their fcet^il life, acquire organs like 
those possessed by adults of allied s))ecies, but which, having 
no functions to discharge, are after awhile absorbed or 
dwindle into mere rudiments. The mammalian embryo at 
first circulates its blood through a vascular system like the 
gills of fishes ; afterwards this is replaced by a vascular mem- 
brane called the aUantois, like the membrane which replaces 
gills in the development of birds and reptiles. Neither of 
these structures ia useful to the embryo for the purpose of 
aerating its blood, and there is no posbible explanation of 
tlieir appearance in untold millions of mammals, unless we 
admit that they are due to inheritance from the amphibious 
ancestors of the mammalian class. Of like meaning ate 
such facts as the presence of useless teeth in the jaws of 
foftal whales, and in the beaks of certain embryonic birds ; 
the radiments of a pelvis and hind-limbs in many snakes ; 
the wings, firmly fastened under their wing-cases, in insects 
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*'T;>-:ifcn-.ti can be giren of sach pbeo(RDen&, save on the 
tiie-r-rr c-f inbeiiiaa^e : for the pompons statemejit, which we 
a^-2i^:-..i^^ ht^T, '},%'■ sn'i Cleans have been created "for the 
Bak- of =viL.::jrtrr, and in order to complete the scheme of 
namre." is a.' t-rplaaatjon at alL As Mr. Darwin pertinently 
asks, *- Woali it be thought snicient to say that because 
plaDfts rev.j-Iit in ellii-dc c-ourses round the sun. satellites 
f_-ll_w tLe aaiiir tiiirse ivond iLeir planete, for the sake of 
rrmmetn , and U) complete the scheme of nature ? " Moreover, 
if we wrre Ui ivst conitnt with this arbitraiy assumption, we 
DiXLrt n^ii confess ihat the symmetry of nature has been bat 
imp^-rfti-lly smm^bt out ; for the rudimentary organs which, 
on this hrjxjibesls, ought always to be present, are often 
entirely wanting. 

In this conneaion the history 'of the long exploded hypo- 
thesis of Preformation becomes very instructive. The ail- 
ment is ably presented by Mr. Lewes, in a series of essays on 
Darwinism, which are still buried among the back numbers 
of the " Fortnightly Renew," hut which, it is to be hoped, 
will presently be reprinted in some more generally accessible 
form. Mr. Lewes calls attention to the ^t that those who 
still profess to find it incredible that a complex organism 
should have been developed through long ages and thruugh 
countless intermediate forms &om a unicellular creature like 
the amoeba, nevertheless find nothing incredible in the de> 
monstrated fact that complex organisms are developed iu a few 
weeks or months from minute honiojieneous t,'(?rm-cclls. Now 
it is iii-'iM i;MM.i 1,'i'i' tijrit ir, il.f iiliyKioIu<;iMt-i of a century 
ago, till.- IaW'v j.T" ■■ il lii vi li>j.!i((!uL set-niL'd iniile us in- 
credibl'-- as the form, i liio pri-cfss by whJcb a etruatureltias 
germ, ii^siiiiilatiiig uutriiueul from t^^doud of Uie pareol 
oigaiiisui, bccouitit J|ftaU}r, idt' ^H ^^ ''^'^ "" 
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amazingly complex creature as a man or an elephant, was 
not at that time understood. It seemed utterly incredible 
that a human infant could have so recently been a simple 
globule of protoplasm. It was accordingly maintained that, 
since an infant resembles an adult in most respects save that 
of size, the original germ must be a minute copy of the 
infant From the germ to the adult man there was no 
increase in complexity, there was only increase in dimen* 
sions. As a necessary consequence the germs of each genera- 
tion were contained within the germs of the next preceding 
generation ; so that in mother Eve were contained the minia- 
ture originals of the entire human race, completely shaped in 
every feature, and shut up one within another, like a series of 
Chinese boxes ! 

This hypothesis now strikes us as superlatively absurd. 
But it has been upheld by some of the greatest biologists 
who have ever lived, — by Swammerdamm, Haller, Bonnet, 
Keaumur, and Cuvier, — and to my mind it is less grotesque 
than the hyfiothesis of special creations. But what now con- 
cerns us is the fact that the (l(M)m of the latter hypothesis is 
inevitably involved in the destruction of the former. For not 
only may it be forcibly argued *' that we can no more under- 
stand the appearance of a new organism which is not the 
modification of some already existing organism, than we can 
understand the sudden appearance of a new organ which is not 
the modification of some existing structure;" but there was 
yet another deadly weapon lying concealed amid the mass of 
evidence with which Wolff and Von Baer overthrew the pre- 
formation theory. Why this roundalK>ut method, above 
described, in which the genus of the higher organisms are 
seen to develope ? W^hy does a mammal begin to develope 
as if it were going to become a fish, and then, changing its 
course, act as if it were going to become a reptile or bird, and 
only after much delay assume the peculiar characteristics of 
mammals ? The human embr}'o, for example, begins with 
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iuto a palace and that again into a museum ? Yet tim is the 
sort of succession on which organisms are constructed." It 
is out of this very uncomfortable corner that metaphysical 
naturalists have sometimes attempted to slip, by gravely 
disserting that Nature is obliged to work tentatively ! Thus 
we see that the habit of personifying Nature may sometimes 
be made to serve an argumentative purpose. When theo- 
logians are molested by uncomiortable questions concerning 
the existence of phenomena which seem incompatible with 
the perit'ct wisUinu of an anthropomorphic Deity, they are 
wont to ascribe them to the DeviL It must be acknowledged 
that metaphysical naturalists practise a more graceful, though 
not a more candid, method of evasion, when they erect 
Nature (s(>elled with a capital) into a pei-son distinct from 
phenomena, and coolly ascribe to her the shortcomings which 
they dare nut lay to the account of a personal Deity. 

Viewed in the light of a scientific logic, this argument 
from embryology, like the argument from classification, seems 
powerful enough, when Utken alone, to decide the case in 
favour of the derivation theory. As already hinted, these 
phenomena are in general explicable by the Doctrine of 
Evolution. But to the special-creation hypothesis they are 
unmanageable stumbling-blocks. Even without any profound 
knowledge of embryology, one may readily see that if the 
tadpoles of the black salamander were anciently bom as tad- 
poles, and swam in the water, they may still retain their ex- 
quisite gills while nourished to a later stage of development 
in the maternal organism. But on the opposite theoiy the 
existence of these gills is meaninglesa 

III. The equally significant facta of morphology may be 
more concisely presented. Why, unless through common in- 
heritance, should all the vertebrata be constructed on the same 
type ? Structurally considen^d, man, elephant, mouse, ostrich, 

mmiug-bird, tortoise, snake, frog, crocoilile, halibut, herring, 
shark, are but diflffrent modifications of one common 
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llr. Darwin, " that I strongly insisted, in 1839 and 1845, on 
this wonderful relationship in the same continent between 
the dead and the living. Prof. Owen has subsequently ex- 
tended the same generalization to the mammals of the Old 
World. We see the same law in this author's restorations of 
the extinct and gigantic birds of New Zealand We see it 
also in the birds of the caves of Brazil* Mr. Woodward has 
shown that the same law holds good with sea-shells. Other 
cases could be added, as the relation between the extinct and 
living land-shells of Madeira ; and between the extinct and 
living brackish-water shells of the Aralo-Caspian Sea." 

It has indeed been urged, by upholders of the special- 
creation hypothesis, that these striking resemblances may 
be explained by supposing each species to have been created 
in strict adaptation to the conditions of life surrounding it. 
That is to say, God has continued to create edentata in 
South America and marsupials in Australia, because these 
two continents are best fitted for the comfortable main- 
tenance respectively of edentata and of marsupials. 
Stubborn facts, however, are opposed to this theory of the 
methods of Divine working. The assumption that each 
species is best adapted to ita own habitat is refuted by such 
facts as the now rapidly progressing extermination of native 
animals and plants in New Zealand by European organisms 
lately carried there. Cow-grass, thistles, dock, and white 
clover flourish more vigorously in New Zealand than in 
England, and within a few years have almost displaced the 
native grasses ; while the native rats and flies are fast dis- 
appearing before the rats and flies imported from Europe. 
The assumption is still more strikingly refuted by a comparison 
of the forms of life which inhabit Australia with those which 
inhabit the southern extremities of Africa and South America 
These three tracts of land are very similar in their physical 
conditions, and yet, as Mr. Darwin has observed, it would 
W impoMible to point out throe faunas aud floras more 
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ftMQfrip-.ion of ;h* ^f^iAl-iTtatiooisia. ihrir Oianne fif:: 
oi;'?it t// ^* airn^Mt i^iao^Jy alite. Id fa/;t no two niin:i- 
fatina* are mof* r^.mf.Ul^.ly dUtinc-t. Harily « fi>r.. rr.ol- 
Ii)*k, (IT fTiHfai-:<5*n is (y,rninon to the eastern and western 
»hmi-A, Thi^ lit }^j:anm: the isthmM, though narrov, is im- 
;fii^a;ibl«T f'.r murini; nrjani-Ain^ On the other hand, wherever 
([roiifm of or:.'iini-ii(H art; not preventwl by impassable barriers 
fr'iifi dfrnwlinf; over wifJe tr.w;ls of country or of sea, we find 
tMitinr.t but c\wly-iillu-il fipecies widely spread and living 
milling tho Hiont. diverNi; conditions. The inference is obvious 
thiit tli« j/opnlntion of different zoological and botanical areas 
ii duo U> nii(irntion, and not to special creation. Where 
oriiiiniwniH Jiave a clmnce to migrate, they migrate, and 
liPTiiinc adnpti'd, by slight specific changes, to the new cir- 
f'liinFildniM'H whii^h tlipy encounler. But where there is a 
Imrricr between oiio area and another, there we find complete 
iliver«i(y iK'twcen tho inhabitants of the two areas, although 
Itiem in no reiinon fur such diversity; save the impossibility 
.if K''lliiig Bcnwi the Iwrrier. Of like meaning is the fact 
lluit bdlrneliirins ami terrestrial niaminals are never found 
tii.lifti'iioim upon neemiio islands. As Mr. Darwin observes, 
■' the jrenernl abseneo of fh>gs and toads from oceanic islands 
'"•■''> ' ln' ir phy sical conJiiions , indood 
"•\Aud^ <«>v ji^ll^vrell fitted for tboe 
! into Afndeira. Um 
nlKKl ». ns TO W- 
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come a nuisance. But as these animals and their spawn 
are known to be immediately killed by sea-water, there would 
be great difficulty in their transportal across the sea, and 
therefore on my view we can see why they do not exist 
on any oceanic island. But why» on the theory of creation, 
they should not have been created there, it would be very 
difiicidt to explain." That terrestrial mammals cannot cross 
the sea is obvious; but bats and birds, which can fly, are 
found on many oceanic islanda In an admirable essay on 
the migrations of organisms, considered with reference to the 
Dan;^'inian theory, Prof. Moritz Wagner has collected many 
similar examples. From personal ol)servations in North 
Africa, in Western Asia, in Hungar}% and in America, this 
veteran naturalist educes the general conclusion that the 
limits within which allied species are found, are determineil 
by impassable natural barriers. Coleoptera with their win«js 
fastened down under their wiug-caseH, are specifically dif- 
ferent on the opposite shores of small rivers ; while butterflies 
and hymenoptera range over large tracts of inland country, 
but are stopped by such obstacles as the Straits of Gibraltar. 
On op|K)site sides of the Andes, the conditions of existence 
difier but little, while on the north and south sides of the 
Caucasus the difference in climate is extreme. Yet the 
Andes are much the more ditflcult to cross ; and accordingly 
the fauna which they separate are much more unlike than 
the fauna separated by the Caucasus. In like manner the 
Galapag(>s Islands, situated some six hundred miles from the 
South American continent, possess a fauna which, with the 
exception of a few birds, is generically distinct from all other 
faunas. Vet though generically distinct, it is South Ameri* 
can in type, and most resembles the fauna of Chili, the 
nearest mainland. Furthermore, among the animals living 
on the different islands of the group, we find specific diversity 
along with generic identity. So also Madeira " is inhabited 
by a wonderful number of ]MH*uliar land-shells, whereas not 
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one species of sea-shell is ] 
relations are found aniversa] 
which inhabit oceanic island 
bouring continents. 
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the special- creation hypothesis to that limbo where hover the 
ghosts of the slau«jhtered theories that were bom of man's 
untutored intcllij^ence in early times. There we may let it 
abide, along with the vagaries of the astrologists, the diK»trine 
of signatures, the arrh<eits of Paracelsus, the elixir xnttr of the 
alchemists, and the theory of perpetual motion. The space 
which we have here devoted to it is justified by the vividness 
with which the discussion has brought before us the contrast 
between mythology and science, between Anthropomorphism 
and C\)smism. But in the chapters which are to follow, the 
question of its merits or demerits will no longer concern us. 
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